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Tiikkk are few brandies of artistic or scientific researcli which havo 
made such rapid and satisfactory progress during the last fifty years as 
those which servo to illustrate and elucidate the arts and architecture 
of bygone ages. Not only has an immense mass of new materials 
been collected, but new principles of criticism have been evolved, and 
studies which in tho last century were the more amusement of the 
amateur, and cultivated only as matters of taste, are now becoming 
objects of philosophical inquiry, and assuming a rank among tho most 
important elements of historical research. Beyond this, which is 
perhaps tho most generally attractive view of tho matter, there is 
every reason to hope that the discovery now being made of tho prin- 
ciples that guided architects in the production of their splendid works 
in former days, may ultimately enable us to equal, if not to surpass, all 
that has been hitherto done in architectural design. 

With those inducements, added to tho inherent beauty and interest 
which always attach themselves more or less to tho objects of architec- 
tural art, the study of it ought to bo one of the most useful as well 
as one of the most attractive which can occupy the attention of the 
public, and no doubt would bo much moro extensively cultivated were 
it not for tho difficulties attending its pursuit. 

Owing to the very naturo of the subject, books that treat of archi- 
tecture aro generally largo, and from the number and sizo of tho 
illustrations required are also very costly, so that an architectural 
library is one of tho most cumbersome as well as ono of the most 
expensive that can bo got together. But even among those who can 
collect it, few havo the patience to study the plans, sections, and details 
which aro indispensable for a scientific exposition of the various parts 
of a building; and after all, without somo practical knowledge of 
the art of architecture, or somo oxperienco at least in plan drawing, it 
is almost impossible to restore a building so completely to tho mind’s 
eye, from a technical description, as to enable ono who has not seen 
it to judge correctly of its form, and still less of its merits or its faults 
as a work of art. Even when tho difficulties of understanding and 
realizing architectural language have been completely conquered, it 

h 
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still requires years and years of study before the historical information 
scattered through hundreds of volumes on the principles of dosign can 
be mastered so as to enable the student to grasp the whole subject, or 
understand all its bearings. 

The object of the present work is to remedy to some extent these 
inconveniences, and, by supplying a succinct but popular account of 
all the principal buildings of the world, to condonso within the com- 
pass of two small volumes the essence of the information contained 
in the ponderous tomes composing an architectural library ; and by 
generalizing all the styles known, and assigning to each its relative 
value, to enable the reader to acquiro a more complete knowledge of 
the subject than has hitherto been attainable without deep study. 

Up to the present time it has been hardly possible to accomplish 
this, and even now very much more information is required before it 
can be done satisfactorily for all styles ; but on comparing this work 
with any of the older productions of its class, it is easy to see how much 
progress has been made, and how much nearer we are to completeness 
than we ever were before. At the time when Piranesi finished his 
splendid ‘ Illustrations of Architecture * (about the year 1 7811), the only 
styles known or thought worthy of attention wore the Konian and the 
styles derived from it, with a dawning suspicion of Ihe valuo of Greek 
art. Somewhat later (in 1800), when Durand published his famous 
‘ Parallelc,’ he devoted one plate out of sixty-three to Gothic art, and 
half a plate sufficed for all that was then known of Egyptian, while the 
Indian and many of the outlying stylos wore almost wholly unknown. 
Considerable progress had been made in 1811 when Agincourt pub- 
lished his celebrated work ; but even then Gothic art was looked upon 
as a mere barbarous decadence from purer styles, and tho revival of classic 
ai*t was hailed as a real renaissance of true art to which the human 
intellect liad awakened after tho long night of the dark ages. By far 
the most comprehensive attempt made to supply tho deficiency is that 
of Wiebcking, in a work completed in 1831. With truly German 
industry, he re-engraved eveiy drawing ho could collect of architec- 
tural objects, and described thorn all with most laudable patience; hut 
from want of arrangement or of criticism, his work has little valuo 
beyond being a storehouse for future reference, and a landmark to show 
how much has been done even since it was completed. 

Several other attempts have been inado to supply the deficiency 
complained of by such works as those of Ramee and Batissior in France, 
and G wilt’s 4 Encyclopedia of Architecture’ in our own country, 
besides articles in all our principal encyclopaedias ; but none of theso 
have quite met the difficulty, cither from being too short or too exclu- 
sively popular, or from being mixed up with other matter to which 
illustration of the fine art architecture is made subordinate. 

As these works have failed in utilising tho immense mass of 
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Flow questions aro more frequently asked, and few havo hitherto been 
more difficult to answer satisfactorily, than the inquiry, “ What is 
architecture ? ” “ What are the true principles which ought, to guide us in 

designing or criticising architectural objects ? ” 

Fifty years ago the answers to these questions generally were, that 
architecture consisted in the closest possible imitation of the forms and 
orders employed by the Romans ; that a church was well designed 
exactly in the proportion in which it resembled a heathen temple ; and 
a civic building was to be measured by its imitation, more or less per- 
fect, of some palace or amphitheatre of classic times. 

In the beginning of this century these answers were somewhat 
modified by the publication of Stuart’s works on Athens; the word 
Grecian was substituted for Roman in all criticisms, and the few forms 
that remained to us of Grecian art. were repeated ad nauseam in build- 
ings of the most heterogeneous class and character. 

At the present day churches have been entirely removed from the 
domain of classic art, and their merit is made to depend on their being 
correct reproductions of mediaeval designs. Museums and town-halls 
still adhere to classic forms, alternating between Greek and Roman ; 
while some of our public buildings attempt to reproduce the middfb 
ages, and palaces and clubhouses adhere to that compromise between 
classical it y and common sense which is generally called Italian. These, 
it is evident, are the mere changing fashions of art. There is nothing 
real or essential in this Babel of styles, and we must go deeper below 
the surface to enable us to obtain a true definition of the art or of its 
purposes. Before attempting this, it is essential to bear in mind that 
two wholly different systems of architecture have prevailed at different 
periods in the world’s history. 

Tho first is that which prevailed in Egypt, in Greece, and in all 
Europe, during the middle ages, and generally in all countries of the 
world down to the time of tho Reformation in the 16 tli century, and 
still prevails in remote corners of the globe wlicrover European civi- 
lization or its influences have not yet penetrated. The other was that 
which was introduced with the revival of classic literature contem- 
poraneously with the reformation of religion, and still pervades all 
Europe, and wherever European influence has established itself. 

In tho first period the art of architecture consisted in designing a 
building so as to be most suitable and convenient for the purposes it 
was wanted for, in arranging tho parts so as to produco the most 
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information now available, either from being published too early or 
from other causes, it is believed that there is still room for another 
attempt, which, without being too popular, should yet be intelligible 
in every part to the goncral reader, and without attempting to bo scien- 
tific, should from its comprehensiveness convey oven to the profes- 
sional artist a certain amount of knowledge not easily accessible to all. 
It can of course make no pretensions to compete with tho splendid 
monographies of individual buildings which crowd the shelves of an 
architectural library, nor oven with the separate and detailed histories 
of local styles. Tho study of these is indispensable to a peifect ac- 
quaintance with tho subject, but oven this may ho facilitated by a 
general resume of the whole. 


One of the first difficulties of so extensive a subject is to make 
such an arrangement of tho different styles as shall prevent any one 
being described before those which preceded it in timo when there 
was any connexion betweon the two, and consequently before the 
preliminary steps by which it attained its form have been explained 
and elucidated. A strictly chronological arrangement will not meet 
this difficulty without frequent and abrupt interruptions of the con- 
tinuity of tho narrative, nor will one which is purely topographical. 
In tho following pages a combination of the two methods lias been 
attempted ; and though it is only ono of many that might bo proposed, 
each of which would have some special merit of its own, still it seems 
to be the arrangement which meets to tho greatest extent the real 
difficulties of tho case. Except in one or two instances, there are no 
chronological inversions of any importance, nor any very marked in- A 
torruption to the continuity of tho narrativo. 

The first and most important division scorns both obvious and con- 
venient. By separating all architectural objects into Christian and 
non-Christian (tho latter might he called heathen, or pagan, if these 
were not generally used as terms of reproach), wo obtain two great 
divisions, very nearly equal in the importance of tho objects described, 
and very easily distinguished from ono another. 

As tM Christian styles in every instance arose out of the Pagan, 
which in almost all instances are tho older, tho Pagan of course take 
precedence; and if antiquity alone wore considered, the Egyptian 
ought to bo the first described : but in that case, after going through 
that style, and the Assyrian, which comes next, wo naturally pass to 
the Greek and Roman, and the narrative must then bo interrupted to 
make way for the Indian, the Mexican, and other styles, which have 
no connexion either with those which preceded, or which followed 
in other parts of tho world. To avoid this a classification of a more 
topographical nature has been adopted ; and commencing from the 
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stately and ornamental effect consistent with its uses, and applying to 
it such ornament as should express and harmonise with the construc- 
tion, and be appropriate to the purposes of tho building ; while at the 
same time tho architects took care that the ornament should be the most 
elegant in itself which it was in their power to design. 

Following this system, not only the Egyptian, the Greek, and the 
Gothic architects, but even the indolent and half-civilised inhabitants 
of [ndia, the stolid Tartars of Thibet and China, and the savage Mexi- 
cans, succeeded in producing great and beautiful buildings. No race, 
however rude or remote, has failed, when working on this system, to 
produce buildings which aro admired by all who behold them, and are 
well worthy of the most attentive consideration. Indeed it is almost 
impossible to quote one singlo building in any part of the world, erected 
during the prevalence of true art, which was not thought beautiful, not 
only by those who erected it, but which remains a permanent object of 
admiration and of study for all future ages. 

The result of the other system is widely different from this. It has 
now been practised in Europe for more than three centurios, and by people 
who have moro knowledge of architectural forms, more constructive 
skill, and more power of combining seienco and art to effect a great 
object, than any people who ever existed before. Notwithstanding this, 
from the building of St. Peter’s at Rome to that of our own Parliament 
Mouses, not one building has been produced that is admitted to be 
entirely satisfactory, or which permanently retains a hold on goncral 
admiration. Many are large and stately to an extent almost unknown 
before, and many are ornamented with a profusoness of which no pre- 
vious examples exist; but with all this, though they conform with the 
passing fashion of the day, they soon become antiquated and out of 
date, and men wonder how such a style could evor have been thought 
beautiful, just as we wonder how any ono could have admired the 
female costumes of the last century which captivated the hearts of our 
grandfathers. 

It does not require us to go very deep into the philosophy of the 
subject to find out why this should be tho case ; tho fact simply being 
that no sham was ever permanently successful, either in morals or in 
art, and no falsehood ever remained long without being found out, and 
when detected it inevitably ceases to please. It is literally impossible 
that we should reproduce either the circumstances or the feelings which 
gave rise to classical art, and made it a real thing ; and though Gothic 
art was a thing of our country and of our own race, it belongs to a state 
of society so totally different from anything that now exists, that any 
attempt to reproduce it now must at best be a masquerade, and never 
can be a real or an earnest form of art. The designers of the Eglinton 
tournament carried tho system to a perfectly legitimate conclusion 
when they attempted to reproduce the costumes and warlike exorcises 
of our ancestors ; and the pro-Raphaelite paintors were as fully justified 
in attempting to do in painting what was done every day in archi- 
tecture. Both attempts failed signally, because we had progressed in 
tho arts of war and painting, and could easily detect the absurdity of 
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East, all those styles which have no intornal relation with those of the 
West are first described, such as the Indian, Chinese, Mexican, and 
other similar styles. Passing from these, another group presents itself 
in Western Asia, almost equally independent. This stylo arose on tho 
banks of the Euphrates, and spread eastward to tho Indus and west- 
ward to the shores of the Mediterranean, uninfluenced, so far as we 
can now see, by the styles on either hand. 

Having in this manner got rid of these two great groups, tho 
roader is at liberty to pursue without interruption the history of that 
great stylo which arose in Egypt, and which, when transplanted into 
Greeco, and mellowed by tho influence of Assyria, bloomed there into 
greater beauty than ever was known bofore, but only to perish with 
tho civilization it represented in Imperial Rome. 

Two great styles, tho Christian and the Saracenic, sprung from the 
Roman, which was the great transitional style between the ancient 
and modern world. As the Christian was the earliest born, and tho 
first to die, it might seem to claim precedence ; but the Saracenic 
attained maturity as early as tho age of Charlemagne, while the 
Gothic styles were still in thoir infancy. Tlioro is therefore no incon- 
gruity in treating it first and among the Pagan styles, nor any incon- 
venience felt from this course, as the influence of the Christian on tho 
Saracenic stylo was never sufficiently important to render a previous 
knowledge of the former indispensable, except in the one instance of 
the Turkish stylo of Constantinople. But this style, at present at 
least, is too insignificant and too little known to require a change in 
classification to make room for it. 

Tho Christian styles are easily divided into two great groups by a 
line drawn from the head of the Adriatic to near the entrance of tho 
Gulf of Finland. All to the eastward of this line belongs to tho 
Sclavonic races and the Byzantine school of art ; all to tho westward 
to the Teutonic and Celtic races and Gothic school. These are so 
distinct from one another, and so easily defined, that cither might bo 
taken up first, and treated independently of the other; but as tho 
Gothic is certainly derived most directly from Romo, and is by far tho 
most important style of the two, it soems natural to give it the 
precedence, and the Byzantine, which is half a EuropcaA, half an 
Asiatic stylo of art, thus assumes its proper placo as a supplement to 
the great Christian stylo of Western Europe. This is at loast its true 
position in our present state of knowledge: furthor researches may 
entitle it to assumo a higher ground. 

The minor divisions of these styles are so fully explained in tho 
text, that it is needless repeating hero what is much more easily under- 
stood and appreciated in its proper place in the body of tho work. 

One great division of art still remains to bo described before 
the subject is complete. It is that style which aroso in the middle 
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the practices. It is in architecture alone that the false system remains, 
and we do not yet perceive the impossibility of its leading to any satis- 
factory result. 

Bearing this distinction in mind, let us try if wo can come to a 
clearer definition of what this art really is, and in what its merits con- 
sist. Lot us suppose Diagram No. I. to represent a cotton-factory, 
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Diagram No. T. 


a warehouse, or any very common-place utilitarian building. The first 
division, A, is not only the most prosaic form of building, but is bad 
building, as no attempt is made to strengthen the parts requiring k, 
and no more thought is bestowed upon it than if it were a garden wall 
or a street pavement. The second division, it, is better: the arching of 
tho uppor windows binds together tho weakest parts, and gives mass 
whero it is most needod to resist the pressure or thrust of the roof ; 
and the carrying down the piers between the windows gives strength 
whore wanted. In this stage tho building belongs to civil engineer- 
ing, which may bo defined as tho art of disposing the most suitable 
materials in tho most economical but scientific manner to attain a 
given utilitarian end. In the third division, c, this is carried still 
farther ; the materials are better disposed than in tho last example, 
and even without tho slight amount of ornament applied, it is a better 
example of engineering. The ornament is not more than would be 
considered in some states of society indispensable for even tho most 
utilitarian buildings. The cornice may bo said to be required to 
protect tho wall from wet ; tho consoles to support it ; and tho mould- 
ings at the springing of tho arch may be insertions required for sta- 
bility. In the present day, however, even this slight amount of orna- 
ment is almost sufficient to take it out of the domain of useful art into 
that of architecture. The fourth division, n, is certainly within the 
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of the fifteenth century, culminated with tho rebuilding of St. Peter’s 
at Romo, and has prevailed all over Europe during tho last three 
centuries and a half. It is infinitely inferior to tho Gothic, which 
preceded it, as an artistic form of art, but nearly as important from 
the size and splendour of the buildings in which it is employed, 
and fully as interesting to tho philosophical student of the subject, 
not only for what it teaches, but beeauso it is an index to the mind of 
Europe during tho period in which it prevailed, and is tho lesson all 
must study who would attempt to understand tho future of the noble 
art of architecture. 


Although every possible care has been taken in selecting the best 
authorities for the statements in tho text of the work, as well as tho 
subjects for illustration, still no one acquainted with tho state of tho 
literature of architecture will need to be told that in many branches 
the materials do not exist for a correct description of tho style, and 
that tho drawings which arc available are frequently so inexact, and 
with scales so carelessly applied, that it is impossible at times to avoid 
error. The plans throughout tho book are on too small a scalo to 
render any minute errors apparent, but being drawn to ono scalo 
(100 feet to 1 inch), thoy are quite sufficient as a means of com- 
parison, even when not mathematically correct. They thus enablo the 
reader to judge of the relative size of two buildings by a mere inspec- 
tion of the plans, as correctly as ho could by sooing tlio two buildings 
themselves, without actually measuring them in all their details. 

As a general rule, tho sections or elevations of buildings, throughout 
tho book, are drawn to a scalo double that of tho plans, or 50 feet to 
1 inch ; but, owing to the great size of many of them, it has been found 
impossible to carry out this in all instances : whero it has not been 
effected, the departure from the rule is always noted, either below the 
woodcut or in tho text. 

No lineal dimensions aro quoted in tho text except such as it is 
believed can bo positively relied upon, and in all instances these aro 
reduced to English feet. Tho superficial moasures, liko tho plans, aro 
quite sufficient for comparison, though not to be relied upon as abso- 
lutely correct. Ono great source of uncertainty as regards them is the 
difficulty of knowing at timos what should bo included in tho building 
referred to. Should, for instance, the Lady Chapel at Ely be considered 
an integral part of tho Cathedral, or tho Chapter-house at Wells ? Should 
tho sacristies attached to Continental cathedrals be considered as part 
of tho church? or such semi-detached towers as tho south-western ono 
at Bourges ? What constitutes tho temple at Kamac, and how much 
of thiB belongs to tho Hypostyle Hall ? These and fifty other questions 
occur in almost ovory instance, which may load two persons to very 
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limits of the province of architecture ; and though it may bo bad art, 
still the amount of ornament applied, all other things remaining the 
same, entitles this division to rank as a work of the fine art, archi- 
tecture. The filth division, k, carries the advance still farther. In 
this instance not only is a greater amount of ornament applied, but 
the parts are so disposed as in themselves to produce a more agreeable 
effect ; and although the height of the floors remains the same, and the 
amount of light introduced very nearly so, still the slight grouping of 
the parts is such as to produce a better class of architecture than could 
be done by the mere application of any amount of ornament. 

If it is admitted that the last division in the diagram is an object of 
architecture, which the first is not, it follows from this analysis that 
architecture is nothing more or less than the art of ornamental and orna- 
mented construction . 

Taking, for instance, t-lio Parthenon, to illustrate this principle far- 
ther. The proportions of length to breadth, and of height to both 
those, are instances of carefully-studied ornamental construction ; and 
still more so is the arrangement of the porticos and the disposition of 
the peristyle. If all the pillars were plain square piers, and all the 
mouldings square and flat, still the Parthenon could not fail, from the 
mere disposition of its parts, to be a pleasing and imposing building. 
So it is with a Gothic cathedral. The proportion of length to breadth, 
the projection of the transepts, the different height of the central and 
side aisles, the disposition and proportion of tho towers, are all instances 
of ornamental construction, and beautiful even if without ornament. 
Many of the older abbeys, especially those of the Cistercians, are as 
devoid of ornament as a modem barn ; but from the mere disposition 
of their parts they arc always pleasing, and if large, are imposing 
objects of architecture. Stonehenge is an instance of ornamental con- 
struction wholly without omamont, yet it is almost as imposing an 
architectural object as any of the same dimensions in any part of tho 
world. It is, however, when ornament is added to this, and that orna- 
ment is elegant in itself, and appropriate to tho construction and to the 
purposes of the building, that the temple or the cathedral ranks among 
the highest objects of the art, and becomes one of the noblest works 
of man. 

Even without ornamental construction, a building may, by mere 
dint of ornament, become an architectural object, though it is far more 
difficult to attain good architecture by this means, and in true styles it 
was seldom attempted. Still such a building as the town-hall at Louvain, 
which if stripped of its ornaments would bo little better than a factory, 
by richness and appropriateness of ornament alone has become a very 
pleasing specimen of the art. In modern times it is too much the 
fashion to attempt to produce architectural effects not only without 
attending to ornamental construction, but often in defiance of and con- 
cealing the construction that exists. When this is done, the result must 
be bad art, but nevertheless it is architecture, however execrable it 
may be. 

If these premises are eorroet, the art of tho builder consists in 
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different conclusions regarding the superficial dimensions of a build- 
ing, even without the errors inherent in imperfect materials. 

When oithcr the drawing from which the woodcut is taken was 
without a scale, or the scale given could not be depended upon, “ No 
scale” has been put under the cut to warn the roader of the fact. 
When the woodcut was either too largo for the page, or too small to bo 
distinct if reduced to the usual scale, a scale of feet has been added 
under it, to show that it is an exception to the rule. 

Capitals, windows, and details which are meant to illustrate forms 
or construction, and not particular buildings, are drawn to any scalo 
that seemed best to express tho purpose for which they are inserted ; 
when they are remarkable for size, or as individual examples, a scale 
lias been added ; but this is the exception, not the rule. 

. One object that has been steadily kept in view in this work has been 
to show that architecture may be efficiently illustrated by plates on a 
small scale, yet sufficiently clear to convoy instruction to professional 
architects. Every pains has been taken to secure' the greatest possible 
amount of accuracy, and in all instances tho sources from which the 
woodcuts have been taken are indicated. Many of the illustrations are 
from original drawings, and of buildings never before published. 

The above remarks with regard to tho want of information or the 
incompleteness of illustration hardly apply to the Pagan styles. There 
are very few of those which might be classed under tho head of “ Non- 
Christian stylos ” which have not been as fully and as correctly illus- 
trated as their importance deserves, though more information regarding 
some points would bo both desirablo and convenient. But very few of 
tho Christian styles were illustrated at all at the beginning of this 
centuiy, and even at this time such a country as Spain is almost a 
terra incognita to architects. Now, however, that people are getting 
satiated with the plaster pro ttinesses of tho Alhambra, wc may hope 
that attention will be turned to the grander and simpler works of the 
Christians in that country, and that this chapter will nut remain the 
blank it has hitherto been. 

The English Gothic is, of all the Christian styles, the ono which has 
been most fully examined and illustrated ; numberless books havo been 
published on the subject in this country ; and, as information is obtain- 
able in almost any form regarding it, all that is attempted here is to 
compare it with other similar styles, and to place its merits in their 
true light relatively to the other forms of art brought under view in 
the various chapters of this work. 

A most lamentable deficiency of information exists regarding the 
styles prevailing in all the countries occupied by the Turks, both in 
Europo and in Asia. Neither the Government nor tho people of those 
countries will of course do anything to olucidato this subject, and 
hitherto religious jealousy has prevented access, to mosques or churches 
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meroly heaping materials together, so as to attain the desired end in 
the speediest and readiest fashion. The art of the civil or military 
engineer consists in selecting the best and most appropriate materials 
for the object he has in view, and using these in the most scientific 
manner, so as to ensure an economical but satisfactory result. Where 
the engineer leaves off, the art of tlie # architect begins. II is object is 
to arrange the materials of the engineer, not so much with regard to 
economical as to artistic effects, and by light and shade, and out- 
line, to produce a form that in itself shall be permanently beautiful. 
He then adds ornament, which by its meaning doubles the effect of 
the disposition he has just mado, and by its elegance throws a charm 
over the whole composition. 

Viewed in this light, it is evident that there are none of the objects 
which are usually delegated to the civil engineer which may not be 
brought within the province of the architect. A bridge, an aqueduct, 
the embankment of a lake, or the pier of a harbour, are all as legitimate 
subjects for architectural ornament as a temple or a palace. They were 
all so treated by the Homans, and in the middle ages, and are so treated 
up to the present day in the remote parts of India, and wherever true 
art prevails. 

It is not necessary that the engineer should know anything of archi- 
tecture, though it certainly would be better in most instances if he did ; 
but, on the other hand, it is indispensably necessary that the architect 
should understand construction. W ithout that knowledge he cannot 
design ; but it would be well if, in most instances, he could delegate 
the mechanical part of his task to the engineer, and so rest rict himself 
entirely to the artistic arrangement and the ornamentation of his design. 
This division of labour is essential to success, and was always practised 
where art was a reality; and no great work should be undertaken 
without the union of the two. Perfect artistic and perfect mechanical 1 
skill can hardly be found combined in one person, but it is only by 
their joint assistance that a great work of architecture can be produced. 
A building may be said to be architectural in the proportion in which 
the artistic or ornamental purposes are allowed to prevail over the me- 
chanical ; and an object of engineering, where the utilitarian exigencies 
of the design are allowed to prevail over the artistic. Put it is nowhere 
possible to draw the line sharply between the two, nor is it desirable 
to do so. Architecture can never descend too low, nor need it ever be 
afraid of ornamenting too mean objects ; whilo, on the other hand, 
good engineering is absolutely indispensable to a satisfactory archi- 
tectural effect of any class. The one is the prose, the other is the poetry 
of the art of building. 

One great cause of the confusion which has arisen in applying 
principles of criticism, or in defining architecture, is to be found in 
persons applying to the constructive art of architecture principles 
derived from the imitativo arts of painting or sculpture, while in fact 
no two things could in reality be more essentially different. 

Neither painting nor sculpture were ever useful arts except in the 
most barbarous times, and by the most remote analogy. Their object 
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consecrated to Mahometan purposes; but those difficulties are fast 
disappearing, and as the subject is so interesting, and the materials 
so abundant, it is hoped that beforo long the Byzantino may be as 
perfectly understood as the Gothic styles of architecture. Even at 
present I know of the existence of unpublished drawings almost 
sufficient for this purpose. Those inado by M. Charles Texier would 
in themselves almost suffice, and many others exist in the portfolios 
of those who have visited the country. Many of these are kept back 
from the idea that their authors may find an opportunity of publishing 
them themselves, a few from an unwillingness that others should 
profit by the labours of those who made them, but far more from their 
authors not knowing liow or when to render them available to tho 
public. I am not without hopes that if this work attain a certain 
amount of circulation, those who possess drawings or information to 
which I have not access may bo induced to lend them to me for tho 
purpose of correcting errors or of supplying deficiencies, if this is 
dono, there will bo no difficulty in rendering a second edition of this 
work far more complete and more worthy of the noble subject it is 
intended to illustrate than it can pretend to bo at present. 

In the mean time I have to thank my friends Messrs. Pen Hand, 
F. Penrose, Edward Falkcncr, and Gawen, as well as Messrs. Billings, 
Wilkinson, and others who have lent me either woodcuts or the ma- 
terials for them, and so assisted materially in enriching the illustration 
of the work; and above all I have to thank tho Bov. Charles Penrose 
for tho invaluable assistance lie has afforded me in passing tho work 
through tho press. 

. All tho woodcuts executed expressly for the work were engrave^ 
by Mr. Hubert Branston, and it need hardly be remarked that they are 
done with his accustomed el cam ess and accuracy. 

In conclusion, it is earnestly requested that those whoso superior 
knowledge enables them to detect errors or to supply deficiencies will 
kindly communicate their observations to tho author, whoso most 
earnest desire in publishing this work is to place in tho hands of the 
public a hook which shall be doomed worthy of that noble art to the 
study of whose principles he has devoted the best years of his life and 
tho best energies of his mind. 
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is to tell a story, to reproduce an emotion, or to portray a scene or 
object of naturo ; and they effect this by a direct imitation, more or 
less correct and literal, of what actually exists, either in naturo or in 
art. Architecture, on the other hand, was originally ono of tho useful 
arts, invented to provide for one of the throe great wants of man — 
food, clothing, and shelter. The wigwam grew into a hut, the hut 
into a house, the house into a palace, and the palace into a temple, by 
well-defined and easily -traced gradations ; but it. never lost the original 
idea of a sheltor, and in its most magnificent form it is a mere ampli- 
fication of tho original hut, but grown so solid that it seems designed 
to last for ever, and so well-proportioned and so exquisitely orna- 
mented that, instead of being one of the most commonplace, it ranks 
with the most beautiful productions of man’s hands. In none of its 
stages is imitation an element of composition ; no true building ever 
was designed to look like anything in either the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdoms. In all instances it is essentially a creation of man’s 
mind, and designed to subsorvo some practical purpose which he has 
in view. A building can tell no story, and it is only by inference that 
it can be made to express an emotion. 

It is truo that painting and sculpturo may be added to a building 
to any extent, and a really perfect building is never without these 
adjuncts ; but they aro not, or at least never should be, essontials, and 
tho building should be always complete without them. All our cathe- 
drals were so adorned in tho* middle ages, ami in almost all instances 
this ornament has been swept away. Still the buildings remain com- 
plete in themsolves as works of architecture, though as grand artistic 
compositions their value was no doubt doubled by the association : but 
this does not justify us in judging of tho canvas by tho same rules that 
we would judge of tho picture that may be paintod upon it, or of the 
marble by the figure that may be carved out of it. 

Tho fact is that architecture is in its origin as essentially a useful 
art as weaving or shipbuilding, but almost alone of all her sister-arts 
it is the one that has, from various concurrent circumstances, been 
refined into a fine art. When inspired with so lofty an aim as that 
of providing a house or temple worthy of the Deity, it became one of 
the noblest and most beautiful of man’s creations, but still essentially 
of human design in all its parts, and never striving to imitate nature, 
except in copying, as far as man’s finite intelligence can do, those per- 
fect principles of design which porvade every natural production, to be 
found wherever man’s knowledge extends throughout tho whole uni- 
verso of God. 

The most convenient place for explaining the principles of archi- 
tecture is when describing and criticising the various buildings which 
form the subject of the body of the work ; but it may materially assist 
the reader to judge of tho various styles and specimens of architecture 
described in tho following pages, if the leading principles and elements 
of the art are collected and enumerated as briefly as can be done con- 
sistently with clearness. 
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II. — Mass. 

The first and most obvious element of architectural grandeur is 
size— a largo edifice being always more imposing than a small one; 
and when the art displayed in two buildings is equal, their effect is 
almost in the direct ratio of thoir dimensions. In other words, if one 
temple or church is twice or three times as large as another, it is twice 
or three times as grand or as effective. The Temple of Theseus differs 
very little, except in dimensions, from the Parthenon, and, except in 
that respect, hardly differed at all from the Temple of Jupiter at Elis, 
but bccauso of its smaller size it must rank lower than the greater 
examples. In our own country many of our smaller abbeys or parish 
churches display as great beauty of design or detail as our noblest 
cathedrals, but, from their dimensions alone, they are insignificant in 
comparison, and the traveller passes them by, while he stands awe- 
struck beforo the portals or under the vault of the larger edifices. 

The pyramids of Egypt, the topes of the Buddhists, tho mounds 
of the Etruscans, depend almost wholly for their effect on their dimen- 
sions. The Homans understood to perfection tho valuo of this clement, 
and used it in its most unsophisticated simplicity to obtain the effect 
they desired. In the middlo ages the architects not only aspired to 
the erection of colossal edifices, but they learnt how they might greatly 
increase the apparent dimensions of a building by a scientific disposition 
of the parts and a skilful arrangement of ornament, making it look 
very much larger than it really was. It is in fact tho most obvious, 
though it must bo confessed perhaps the vulgarcst, means of obtaining 
architectural grandeur, and it is also the most certain ; but a true and 
perfect example can never bo produced by dependence on this alone, 
and it is only when combined with beauty of proportion and elegancy 
of ornament that perfect architecture is producod. 

III. — Stability. 

Next to sizo the most important element is stability. By this is 
meant, not merely the strength required to support tho roof or to resist 
tho various thrusts and pressures, but that excess of strength over 
mere mechanical requirement which is necessary thoroughly to satisfy 
tho mind, and to give to the building a monumental character, and an 
appearance as if it could resist tho shocks of time or tho violence of 
man for ages yet to come. 

No people understood the value of this so well as the Egyptians. 
The form of the Pyramids is designed wholly with reference to sta- 
bility, and oven tho Ilypostyle Hall at Karnac excites admiration far 
more by its eternity and strength than by any other element of design. 
All utilitarian exigencies and many other obvious means of effect are 
sacrificed to this, and with such succoss that after 3000 years still 
enough remains for the admiration which oven the most unpoetical 
spectators cannot withhold from its beauties. 
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hi a moro refined style much of the beauty of the Parthenon arises 
from this cause. The area of each of the pillars of the Pantheon at Home 
is under 20 ft., that of those of the Parthenon is over 33 ft., and, con- 
sidering how much taller the former are than the latter, it may be said 
that the pillars at Athens are twice as massive as those of the lloman 
temple, yet tho latter have sufficed not only for mechanical, but for 
many points of artistic stability ; but the strength and solidity of the 
portico of the Parthenon, without taking into consideration its other 
points of superiority, must always rondor it moro beautiful than the 
other. 

The massiveness which tho Normans and other early Gothic builders 
imparted to their edifices arose more from clumsiness and want of con- 
structive skill than from design ; but, though arising from so ignoble a 
motive, its effect is always grand, and tho rude Norman navo often 
surpasses in grandeur the airy and elegant choir which was afterwards 
added to it. In our own country no building is more entirely satis- 
factory than the nave at Winchester, where the width of the pillars 
exceeds that of tho aisles, and the whole is Norman in outline, though 
Gothic in detail. On tho other hand, no building of its dimensions 
and beauty of detail can well be so unsatisfactory as the choir at 
Beauvais. Though it has stood the test of centuries, it looks so frail, 
requires so many props to keep it up, and is so evidently an over- 
strained exorcise of mechanical cleverness, that though it may excito 
wonder as an architectural tour de force, it never can satisfy the mind 
of the true artist, or please to the same extent as less ambitious 
examples. 

Kven when we descend to tho lowest walks of architecture we find 
this principle prevailing. It would require an immense amount of 
design and good taste to make the thin walls and thinner roof of a 
brick and slated cottage look so picturesque or so well as one built 
of rubble-stone, or even mud walls, and with a thatched roof: the 
thickness and apparent solidity of the ono will always be more satis- 
factory than the other. Here, as in most cases, necessity controls the 
architect; but when fettered by no utilitarian exigencies, there is no 
safer or readier means of obtaining an effect than this, and when effect 
alone is sought it is almost impossible for an architect to err in giving 
too much solidity to his building. Size and stability are alone suffi- 
cient to produce grandeur in architectural design, and, where sublimity 
is aimed at, they are the two elements most essential to its production, 
and are indeed the two without which it cannot possibly be attained. 

IV. — Materials. 

* 

Another very obvious mode of obtaining architectural effect is by 
the largeness or expensiveness of tho materials employed. A terrace, 
or even a wall, if composed of large stones, is in itself an object of 
considerable grandeur, while ono of the same lineal dimensions and 
of tho same design, if composed of brick or rubble, may appear a very 
contemptible object. 
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Like all the more obvious means of architectural effect, the Egyp- 
tians seized on this and carried it to its utmost legitimate extent. All 
their buildings, as well as their colossi and obelisks, owe much of 
their grandeur to the largeness of the materials employed in their 
construction. The works called Cyclopean found in Italy and Greece 
have no other element of grandeur than^the sizo of the stones or rather 
masses of rock which the builders of that age were in the habit of 
using. In Jerusalem nothing was so much insisted upon by the old 
writers, or is so much admired now, as the largeness of the stones 
employed in the building of the Temple and its substructions. 

We can well believe how much value was attached to this when 
we find that in tho neighbouring city of Baalbec stones were used of 
between GO and 70 ft. in length, weighing as much as the tubes of the 
Britannia Bridge, for the mere coping of a terrace wall. Even in a 
more refined style of architecture, a pillar, the shaft of which is of 
a single stone, or a lintel or architrave of one block, is always a 
grander and moro beautiful object than if composed of a number of 
smaller parts. It is easy to see that this arises from the same feeling 
to which massiveness and stability address themselves. It is the 
expression of giant power and the apparent eternity of duration 
which they convey ; and in whatever form that may be presented 
to the human mind, it always produces a sentiment tending towards 
sublimity, which is the highest effect at which architecture or any 
other art can aim. 

The Gothic architects ignored this element of grandeur altogether, 
and sought to replace it by the display of constructive skill in the 
employment of the smaller materials they used, but it is extremely 
questionable whether in so doing they did not miss one of the most 
obvious and most important elements of architectural design. x 

Besides this there is another element in the mere material which 
is a causo of architectural effect ; it is that of value, though it is by 
no means so easy to point out why this should be the case. Still we 
all admire an ornament of pure gold more than one that is only silver 
gilt, though few can detect the difference. Persons will travel hun- 
dreds of miles to see a groat diamond or wonderful pearl, who would 
not go as many yards to see paste models of them, though if tho two 
were laid togethor on the table very few indeed could distinguish 
which was the real, which the counterfeit. 

From something of the same feeling we admire a marble building 
more than one of stone, though the colour of tho latter may be really 
more beautiful and tho material at least as durable. In the same 
manner a stone edifice is preferred to one of brick, and brick to wood 
and plaster ; but even these conditions may be reversed by the mere 
question of value. If a brick and a stone edifieo stand close together, 
the design of both being equally appropriate to the material em- 
ployed, but if the bricks are so beautifully moulded, or made of such 
precious clay, or so carefully laid, that the brick edifice cost twice as 
much as the other, our judgment would be turnod, and we should 
look with moro respect and admiration on the artificial than on tho 
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natural material. From the same reason many elaborately carved 
wooden buildings, notwithstanding tho smallness of their parts and 
their perishable nature, are more to be admired than larger and 
more monumental buildings, and this merely in consequence of the 
evidence of labour and consequent cost that have been bestowed upon 
them. c 

Irrespective of these considerations, many building materials are 
invaluable from their own intrinsic merits. Granite is one of tho best 
known from its hardness and durability, marble from tho exquisite 
polish it takes, and also for its colour, which for internal decoration is 
a property that can hardly be over-estimated. Stone is valuable on 
account of the largeness of the blocks that can be obtained, and because 
it easily receives a polish sufficient for external purposes. Bricks are 
excellent for their cheapness and tho facility with which they can bo 
used, and they may also be moulded into forms of great elegance, but 
sublimity is nearly impossible in brickwork, without at least such 
dimensions as havo rarely been attained by man; tho smallness of the 
material is such a manifest incongruity with the largeness of the parts, 
that even the Romans could not overcome the difficulty. 

Blaster is another artificial material. Except in monumental erec- 
tions it is superior to stone for internal purposes, and always better than 
brick from the uniformity and smoothness of its surfaeo, the facility 
with which it is moulded, and its capability of receiving painted or 
other decorations to any extent. 

Wood should only be used externally on tho smallest and least 
monumental class of buildings, and even internally is generally infe- 
rior to plaster. It is dark in colour, liable to warp and split, and com- 
bustible, which are all serious objections to its uso, except for flooring, 
doors, and such purposes as it is now generally applied to. 

Cast iron is another material rarely brought into use, though more 
precious than any of those above enumerated, and possessing more 
strength, though probably less durability. Where lightness combined 
with strength is required, it is invaluablo, and may bo moulded into 
any form of beauty that may be designed, but it has hardly yet ever 
been used so as to allow its architectural qualities to be appreciated. 

All these materials are nearly equally good when used honestly 
each for the purpose for which it is best adapted ; they all become 
bad either when used for a purpose for which they are not appropriate, 
or when one material is used cither in tho placo of or to imitate 
another. Grandeur and sublimity can only be reached by the more 
durable and moro massive class of materials, but beauty and elcganco 
are attainable in all, and the range of architectural design is so exten- 
sive that it is absurd to limit it to one class either of natural or of 
artificial materials, or to attempt to proscribe the use of some, and 
to insist on that of others, for purposes to which they are manifestly 
inapplicable. 
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V. — Construction. 

Construction "has been shown to be tho chief aim and object of the 
engineer ; with him it is all in all, and to construct scientifically and 
at the samo time economically is the beginning and end of his endea- 
vours. It is far otherwise witli tho architect. Construction ought to 
be his handmaid, useful to assist him in carrying out his design, but 
never his mistress, controlling him as to the mode of executing what 
he would otherwise think expedient. An architect ought always to 
allow himself such a margin of strength that ho may disregard or play 
with his construction, and in nine cases out of ten the money spent 
in obtaining this solidity will bo more effective architecturally than 
twice the amount expended on ornament, however elegant or appro- 
priate that may be. 

So convinced were the Egyptians and Greeks of this principle 
that they never used any other constructive expedient than a perpen- 
dicular wall or prop, supporting a horizontal beam, and half tho 
satisfactory effect of their buildings arises from their adhering to this 
simple though expensive mode of construction. They were perfectly 
acquainted with the use of the arch and its properties, but they knew 
that its employment would introduce complexity and confusion into 
their designs, and therefore they wisely rejected it. Even to tho pre- 
sent day tho Hindus refuse to use the arch, though it has long 
been employed in their country by tho Mahometans. As they quaintly 
express it, “ An arch never sleeps,” and it is true that by its thrust 
and pressure it is always tending to tear a building to pieces ; in 
spite of all counterpoises, whenever the smallest damage is done, it 
hastens the ruin of a building, which, if more simply constructed, might a 
last for ages. 

The Homans were the first who introduced a more complicated 
style. They wanted larger and more complex buildings than had 
been beforo required, and they also employod brick to a great extent 
even in their temples and most monumental buildings. They obtained 
both space and variety by theso means, with comparatively little trou- 
ble or expense ; but we miss in aU their works that repose and har- 
mony which is the great charm that pervades tho buildings of their 
predecessors. 

Tho Gothic architects went even beyond the Romans in this re- 
spect. They prided themselves on their constructive skill, and paraded 
it on all occasions, and often to an extent very destructive of true 
architectural design. Tho lower stoiy of a French cathedral is gene- 
rally very satisfactory ; the walls aro thick and solid, and the but- 
tresses, when not choked up with chapels, just sufficient for shadow 
and relief ; but the architects of that country were seized with a mania 
for clerestories of gigantic height, and which should appear internally 
mere walls of painted glass divided by mullions. This could only be 
effected either by encumbering the floor of the church with piers of 
inconvenient thickness or by a system of buttressing outside. The 
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latter was the expedient adopted ; but notwithstanding the ingenuity 
with which it was carried out, and the elegance of many of the forms 
and ornaments used, it was singularly destructive of true architectural 
effect. It not only produces confusion of outline and a total want of 
repose, but it is eminently suggestive of weakness, and one cannot 
help feeling that if one of tlies^ props were removed, the whole would 
tumble down like a house of cards. 

This was hardly ever the case in England : the less ambitious 
dimensions employed in this country enabled the architects to dis- 
pense in a great measure with these adjuncts, and when flying but- 
tresses are used, they look more as if employed to suggest tho idea of 
perfect security than as necessary to stability. Owing to this cause the 
French never were able to construct a satisfactory vault in consequence 
of the weakness of their supports; they were forced to stilt, twist, 
and dome their vaults to a most unpleasing extent, and to attend to 
constructive instead of artistic necessities. \\ ith the English archi- 
tects this never was the case ; they always were able to design their 
vaults in such forms as they thought would be most beautiful artistic- 
ally, and, owing to the greater solidity of their supports, to carry them 
out as designed . 1 

It was left for the Germans to carry this system to its acme of 
absurdity. Half the merit of the old Hound arched Gothic cathcdials 
on the Rhine consists in their solidity and the repose they display in 
every part. Their walls and other essential constructions are always in 
themselves sufficient to support the roofs and vaults, and no construc- 
tive contrivance is seen anywhere ; but when the Germans adopted tho 
pointed stylo, their builders — they cannot be called architects — seemed 
to think that the whole art consisted in supporting the widest possible 
vaults on the thinnest possible pillars, and in constructing the tallest 
windows with the most attenuated mull ions. The consequence is, 
that though their constructive skill still excites the wonder ot the 
mason or engineer, tho artist or the architect turns from the cold 
vaults and lean piers of their later cathedrals with a painful feeling of 
unsatisfied expectation, and wonders how such dimensions and such 
details should produce so utterly unsatisfactory a result. 

So many circumstances require to be taken into consideration that 
it is impossible to prescribe any general rules in such a subject as 
this, but the following table will oxplain to a certain extent the 
ratio of the area to the points of support in sixteen of tho principal 
buildings of the world . 2 As far as it goes, it tends to prove that the 
satisfactory architectural effect of a building is nearly in the inverse 
ratio to the mechanical cleverness displayed in its construction. 


1 It may be suggested that the glory of a 
French clerestory filled with stained glass 
made up for all these defects, and it may be 
true that it did so ; but in that case the archi- 
tecture was sacrificed to the sister art ot 

painting, and is not the less bad in itsolt 


because it enabled that art to display its 
charms witli so much brilliancy. 

* The numbers in the table must be taken 
only as approximative, except the last four, 
which are borrowed from Gwilt’s ‘ Public 
Buildings of London/ 
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Area. 

Solids. 

Ratio 

in Decimals. 

Nearest 

Vulgar Fractions. 

Hypostyle Hall, Karnac 

Feet. 

94,4:37 

Feet. 

46,538 

•496 

One-half. 

Spires Cathedral 

56,737 

12,076 

*216 

One-fifth. 

Bourges Cathedral 

61,590 

11*091 

•181 

One-sixth. 

Parthenon, Athens 

23,140 

4,430 

•148 

One-seventh. 

Chartres Cathedral 

68,261 

8,886 

•130 

One-eighth. 

Salisbury Cathedral 

55 , 853 

7,012 

•125 

One-eighth. 

Paris, Notre Dame 

64,108 

7,852 

•122 

One-eighth. 

Cologne Cathedral . 

81,464 

9,554 

•117 

One-ninth. 

Milan Cathedral 

108,277 

11,601 

•107 

One-tenth. 

York Cathedral 

72,860 

7,376 

•101 

One- tenth. 

St. Ouen, Rouen 

47,107 

4,637 

•097 

One-tenth. 

Temple of Peace 

68,000 

6,928 

*101 

One- tenth. 

St. Peter’s, Rome . 

227, 000 

59,308 

• 261. 

One-fourth. 

Sta. Maria, Florence 

84,802 

17,050 

•201 

One-fifth. 

St. Paul’s, London 

84,311 

14,311 

•171 

One-sixth. 

Ste. Genevieve, Paris . 

60,287 

9 , 269 

•154 

One-sixth. 


At the head of the list stands the Hypostylo Hall , and next to it 
practically is the Parthenon, which being the only wooden-roofed 
building in the list, its ratio of support in proportion to the work re- 
quired is nearly as great as that of the temple at Karnac. Spires only 
wants Letter details to be one of the grandest edifices in Europe, and 
Bourges, Paris, Chartres, and Salisbury are among tlio most satisfae- x 
tory Gothic cathedrals we possess. St. Ouen, notwithstanding all its 
beauty of detail and design, fails in this one point, and is certainly 
deficient in solidity. Cologne and Milan would both be very much 
improved by greater massiveness ; at York the lightness of the supports 
is carried so far that it never can be completed with the vaulted roof 
originally designed for the nave at least ; and the Temple of Peace is 
so clever a pieco of engineering, that it must always have been a failure 
as an architectural design. 

Tho last four buildings have quite sufficient strength for architec- 
tural offect, but tho value of this is lost from concealed construction, 
and because tho supports are generally grouped into a few great 
masses, the dimensions of which cannot be estimated by the eye. A 
Gothic architect would have divided these masses into twice or three 
timos the nuinbor of tho piers used in these churches, and by employing 
ornament designed to display and accentuate the construction, would 
havo rendered theso buildings far more satisfactory than they are. 

In this respect the great art of the architect consists in obtaining 
tho greatest possible amount of unencumbered space intornally, con- 
sistent in the first place with the requisite amount of permanent me- 
chanical stability, and next with such an appearance of superfluity of 
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strength as sliall satisfy the mind that the building is calculated to 
last for ages. 


VI. —Forms. 

It is extremely difficult to lay down any general rules as to the 
forms best adapted to architectural purposes, as the value of a form 
in architecture depends wholly on the position in which it is placed, 
and the use to which it is applied; and there is in consequence no 
prescribed form, however ugly it may appear at present, that may not 
one day be found to be the very best for a given purpose, and in like 
manner none of those most admired which may not become absolutely 
offensive when used in a manner for which it is unsuited. In itself 
no simple form seems to have any inherent value of its own, and 
it is only by their combination one with another that they become 
effective. If, for instance, we take a series of twenty or thirty figures, 
placing a cube at one end as the most solid of angular, and a sphere 
at the other as the most perfect of round shapes, it would ho easy to 
cut off the anglos of the cube in successive gradations till it became a 
polygon of so many sides as to bo nearly curvilinear. On the other 
hand by modifying the sphere through all the gradations of conic 
sections, it might meet flic other series in the centre without there 
being any abrupt distinction between them. Such a series might he 
compared to the notes of a piano. We cannot say that any of the base 
or treble notes is in itself more beautiful than iho others. It is only 
by a combination of several notes that harmony is produced, and gentle 
or brilliant melodies by their fading into one another, or by strongly 
marked contrasts. So it is with forms : the square and angular are 
expressive of strength and power; curves of softness and eleganeo ; 
and beauty is produced by effective combination of the right-lined with 
the curvilinear . 1 It. is always thus in nature. Rocks and all the harder 
substances are rough and angular, and marked by strong contrasts and 
deep lines. Even among trees the oak is rugged, and its brandies are 
at right angles to its stem, or to one another. The lines of the willow 
are rounded, and flowing. The forms of children and women are round 
and full, and free from violent contrasts; those of men are abrupt, 
hard, and angular in proportion to the vigour and strength of their 
frame. 

In consequence of these properties, as a general ralo the square 
parts ought always to he placed below, where strength is wanted, 
and the rounded above. If, for instance, a tower is to he built, the 
lower story should not only he square, but should bo marked by 
buttresses or other strong lines, and the masonry rusticated, so as to 
convey even a greater appearance of strength. Above this, if the 
square form is still retained, it may be with more elegance and less 


1 There are some admirable remarks on information, and more common-sense criticism 
this subject in Mr. E. L. Garbett’s ‘ Rudi- on the subject, than perhaps any other in our 

mentary Treatise on the Principles of Design language, 
in Architecture ;* a work that contains more 
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accentuation. The form may then change to an octagon, that to a 
polygon of sixteen sides, and then be surmounted by a circular form of 
any sort. These conditions are not absolute, but the reverse arrange- 
ment would be manifestly absurd. A tower with a circular base and a 
squaro upper story is what almost no art could render tolerable, whilo 
the other pleases by its innate fitness without any extraordinary effort 
of design. # 

On the other hand, round pillars are more pleasing as supports 
for a square architrave, not so much from any inherent fitness for 
the purpose as from the effect of contrast, and flat friezes preferable 
to curved ones of the lato Roman styles from the same cause. The 
angular mouldings introduced among the circular shafts of a Gothic 
coupled pillar add immensely to the brilliancy of effect. Where 
everything is square and rugged, as in a Druidical trilithon, the effect 
may be sublime, but it cannot be elegant; where everything is 
rounded, as in the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, the perfection of 
elegance may be attained, but never sublimity. Perfection, as usual, 
lies between these extremes. 


VI T. — Proportion. 

The properties abovo enumerated may be characterised as the 
mechanical principles of design. Size, stability, construction, material, 
and many such, aro elements at the command of the engineer or mason 
as well as the architect, and a building remarkable for these properties 
only cannot be said to rise above the lowest grade of architectural 
excellence. They aro invaluable adjuncts in the hands of the true 
artist, but ought never to bo the principal elements of design. x 

After these, the two most important resources at the command of 
the architect are proportion and ornament ; the former enabling him 
to construct ornamentally, the latter to ornament his construction ; 
both require knowledge and thought, and can only bo properly applied 
by one thoroughly imbued with the true principles of architectural 
design. 

As proportion, to bo good, must be modified by every varying 
exigenco of a design, it is of course impossible to laydown any general 
rules which shall hold good in all cases ; but a few of its principles 
are obvious enough, and can be defined so as to enable us to judge 
how far they have been successfully carried out in the various build- 
ings enumerated in the following pages. 

To take first the simplest form of the proposition, let us suppose 
a room built, which shall bo an oxaet cube — of say 20 foot each way — 
such a proportion must bo bad and inartistic ; and besides, the height 
is too great for the other dimensions, apparently because it is impos- 
sible to get far enough away to embrace the whole wall at one view, 
or to see even the commencement of the roof without throwing the 
head back and looking upwards. If the height wero exaggerated to 
30 or 40’ feet, the disproportion would bo so striking, that no art 
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could render it agreeable. As a general rule, a room square in plan 
is never pleasing. It is always better that one sido should be longer 
than the other, so as to give a little variety to tho design. Once and 
a half the width has often been recommended, and with every increase 
of length an increaso of height is not only allowable, but indispensable. 
Some such rulo as the following seems to meet most cases : — “ Tho 
height of a room ought to be equal to half its width, plus the square 
root of its length.” Thus a room 20 feet square ought to be between 
14 and 15 feet high; if its length be increased to 40 feet, its height 
must be at least 1 ()-$■; if 100, certainly not less than 20. If wo pro- 
ceed further, and make the height actually exceed the width, the effect 
is that of making it look narrow. As a general rulo, and especially in 
all extreme cases, by adding to one dimension, we take away in 
appearance from the others. Thus, if we make a room 20 feet wide, 
and 30 or 40 feet in height, we make it narrow ; if 40 wide and 20 
high, wo make a low room. By increasing the length, we diminish 
the other two dimensions. 

This, however, is merely speaking of plain rooms with plain walls, 
and an architect may be forced to construct rooms of all sorts of 
unpicasing dimensions, but it is here that bis art comes to liis aid, 
and he must be very little of an artist if ho cannot conceal, even when 
unable entirely to counteract, the defects of his dimensions. A room, 
for instance, that is a perfect cube of 20 feet may bo made to look as 
low as one only 15 feet high, by using a strongly marked horizontal 
decoration, by breaking the wall into different heights, by marking 
strongly the horizontal proportions, and obliterating as far as possible 
all vertical lines. The reverse process will make a room only 10 feet 
high look as lofty as one of 15. 

Even the same paper (if of strongly marked lines), if pasted on the 
walls of two rooms exactly similar in dimensions, but with the lines 
vertical in the one case, in the other horizontal, will alter the appa- 
rent dimensions of them by several feet. If a room is too high, 
it is easy to correct this by carrying a bold cornice to the height 
required, and stopping there the vertical lines of the wall, and above 
this coving the roof, or using some device which shall mark a dis- 
tinction from the walls, and the defect may become a beauty. In like 
manner, if a room is too long for its other dimensions, this is easily 
remedied either by breaks in the walls where these can be obtained, 
or by screens of columns across its width, or by only breaking tho 
height of the roof. Anything which will divide the length into com- 
partments will effect this. The width, if in excess, is easily remedied 
by dividing it, as the Gothic architects did, into aisles. Thus a room 
50 feet wide and 30 high may easily be restored to proportion by 
cutting off 10 or 12 feet on each side, and lowering the roofs of the sido 
compartments, to say 20 feet. If great stability is not required, this 
can be done without encumbering the floor with many points of sup- 
port. Tho greater the number used the more easily the effect is 
obtained, but it can be done almost without them. 

Externally it is easier to remedy defects of proportion than it is 
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internally. It is easy to increase the apparent height hy strongly 
marked vertical lines, or to bring it down by the employment of an 
horizontal decoration. Turning, for instance, to tho diagram No. 1.: 
if the two divisions c and d were on opposite sides of a street, and 
not in immediate juxtaposition, it would be difficult to make any 
one believe that c was not taller than o, and that tho windows in 
the latter wero not farther apart and more squat than thoso in the 
iirst division ; and tho effect, might easily be increased. 


If the length of a building is too great, this is easily remedied by 
projections, or by breaking up the length into divisions. Thus, a a 

A, l/.rwr bui 1 <1 i n <r blit It K is JL KOliarO 0116. Ol* - _ 

in a 

practically (owing to the perspective) less than A 

a square in length, in any direction at right 
angles to the line of vision ; or, in other words, 
to a spectator at A the building would look as 
if shorter in the direction of B b than in that 
of a A, owing to tho largeness and importance Q 1 
of the part nearest the eye. If 100 feet in 
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length by 50 feet high is a pleasing dimension 
fora certain design, and it is required that the 
building should be 500 feet long, it is only ^ 
necessary to break it into five parts, and throw 
three back and two forward, or the contrary, 
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A 
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t becomes as before. 


y The Egyptians hardly studied the science of proportion at all : 
'Jthey gained their effects by simplor and more obvious means. The 


Greeks were masters in this us in everything else, but they used the 
resources of the art with extreme sobriety — externally at least — 
dreading to disturb that simplicity which is so essential to sublimity 
| in architecture. But. internally, where sublimity was not attainable 
| with tho dimensions they employed, they divided the cells of their 
temples into three aisles, and the height into two, by placing two 
ranges of columns one above the other. By these means they were 
enabled to use such a number of small parts as to increase the appa- 
rent size most considerably, and at tho same time to give greater 
apparent magnitude to the statue, which was the principal object for 
which tho temple was erected. 

Tho Romans do not seem to have troubled themselves with the 
science of proportion; but during the middle ages we find, from first 
to last, tho most earnest attention paid to it. Half the beauty of the 
buildings of that age is owing to the successful results to which the 
architects carried their experiments. 

The first groat invention of the Gothic architects (though of Greek 
origin) was that of dividing the breadth of tho building into three 
aisles, and making the central ono higher and wider than thoso on 
each side. By this means height and length were obtained at the 
exponse of width : this latter, however, is never a valuable property 
artistically, though it may be indispensable for the utilitarian exi- 
gences of the building. They next sought to increase still further the 
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height of the central aisle by dividing its sides into three equal portions 
(as in woodcuts No. 490 and 507), which by contrast added very much 
to the effect ; but the monotony of this arrangement was soon apparent : 

besides, it was perceived that the side aisles were so 
low as not to come into direct comparison with the cen- 
tral nave. To remedy this they gradually increased its 
dimensions, and at last hit on something very like tho 
following proportions. They made the height of the 
side aisle half that of the central (the width being also 
in the same proportion) ; the remaining portions they 
divided into three, making the triforium one-third, the 
clerestory two-thirds of the whole. Thus the throe divi- 
sions are in the proportion of 1, 2, and 3, each giving 
value to the other, and the whole adding very consider- 
ably to all the apparent dimensions of the interior. It 
would have been easy to have carried tho system further, 
and by increasing the number of the pillars longitudi- 
nally, and the number of divisions vertically, to have 
added considerably to even this appearance of size ; but 
it would then have been at the expense of simplicity 
and grandeur ; and though the building might have 
looked larger, the beauty of tho design would have been 

No. in. destroyed. 

One of tho most striking exemplifications of the perfection of the 
Gothic architects in this department of tlieir art is shown in their 
employment of towers and spires. As a general rule, placing a tall 
building in juxtaposition with a low one exaggerates the height of the 
one and the lowness of the other ; and as it was by no means the 
object of the architects to sacrifice their churches for their towers, it 
required all their art to raise noble spires without doing this. In 
the best designs they effected it by bold buttresses below, and tho 
moment the tower got free of the building, by changing it to an octa- 
gon, and cutting it up by pinnacles, and lastly by changing its form 
into that of a spire, using generally smaller parts than are found in 
the church. I>y these devices they prevented the spire from com- 
peting in any way with the church. On the contrary, a spire or 
group of spires gave dignity and height to tho whole design, without 
deducting from any of its dimensions. 

The city of Paris contains an instructive exemplification of these 
doctrines — the facade of the cathedral of Notre Dame (exclusive of 
the upper story of the tower) and the Arc do TEtoile being two 
buildings of exactly the same dimensions ; yet any one who is not 
aware of this fact would certainly estimate tho dimensions of tho 
cathedral as at least a third, if not a half, in excess of the other. 
It may bo said that the arch gains in sublimity and grandeur what it 
loses in apparent dimensions by the simplicity of its parts. The 
facade, though far from ono of the best in Franco, is by no means 
deficient in grandeur ; and had it been as free from tho trammels of 
utilitarianism as the arch, might easily have been made as simple and 
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as grand, without losing its apparent size. In the other case, by 
employing the principles which the Gothic architects elaborated with 
such pains, the apparent dimensions might have been increased without 
detracting from its solidity, and the arch rendered one of the sublimest 


buildings in the world. 

St. rotor’s at Bomo is an example of a total neglect of these 
principles. Its great nave is divided into only four bays, and the, 
proportions and ornaments of these, borrowed generally from external 
architecture, are so gigantic that no one can realize the true dimen- 
sions of the church but by the study of the plan ; and it is not too 
much to assert, that had that cathedral been built in the Gothic style, 


(lining the lflth or 14 th century, with the same dimensions, it would 
appear as if from one-thinl to one-half larger, and would have been 
the most sublime as well as the largest temple ever erected. 

It would be easy to multiply examples to show to what perfection 
the science of proportion was carried during the existence of a true 
style of architecture, and how satisfactory the result is, even upon 
those who are not awaro of the cause ; and on the other hand, how 
miserable are the failures that result either from the ignorance or 
neglect of its rules. Enough, it is hoped, has been said to show that 
not only are the apparent proportions of a building very much under 
. the control of an architect independent of its lineal dimensions, but 
also that ho has it in his power so to proportion every part as to give 
R value to all those around it, and to produce that harmony which in 
^architecture, as well as in music or in painting, is the very essence ol 
‘.-■a true or satisfactory utterance. 


VIII. — Ornament. 


Architectural ornament is of two kinds, constructive and decorat ice. 
By the former is meant, all those contrivances, sueh'as capitals, brackets, 
vaulting shafts, and the like, which serve to explain or give expression 
to the construction ; by the latter, such as mouldings, frets, foliage, 
&o., which give grace and life either to the actual constructive forms, 
or to the constructive decoration. 

In mere building or engineering, the construction being all in all, 
it is left to tell its own tale in its own prosaic nakedness ; but in true 
architecture the construction is always subordinate, and with an excess 
of strength it need not show itself unless it is expedient to do so ; but 
even in an artistic point of viow it always is expedient. The vault, 
for instance, of a Gothic cathedral might just as easily spring from a 
bracket or a corbel as from a shaft, and in early experiments this was 
often tried; but the effect was unsatisfactory, and a vaulting shaft was 
carried down to the capital of tho pillar, and afterwards to the floor : 
by this means the eye was satisfied, the thin reed-like shafts being 
sufficient, to explain that the vault rested on the solid ground, and 
an apparent propriety and stability were given to the whole. These 
shafts not being necessary constructively, the artist could make them 
of any form or size he thought most proper, and consequently, instead 
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of onohc generally used three small shafts tied toother at v «- 
intervals, and afterwards merely a srrm.n „f „ f varil "'« 

»*• » *•- •'“? -sw 

tomally that the building watT™, ^ ^ fr,, , 

ass- "" '™" j h " ; “»•' ,= tsarse 

x ault, they vo„ d have en.,.loye<l with it a totally different system „f 
d.moratmn. Having no const met ive use whatever th.se IntJ 
wholly under the control of the architects and they , 1,1 . li , 

came the beautifid things we now so mu. h’adniire ‘ t<1TUjn > K " 

With their more complicated style the Romans introduced nnnv 
new modes ot constructive decoration They worn ,) 7 , ' 

«** ‘r - ” i ”* 0 « -«r"^3r,rr 

'r' y o™ '~i« «. ™:hi iJJL “tw,' 

wlut h tlie^r cat l kuI to ail extent nover clnvimt nf’ l r i . 

their buildings owe at least half the beauty they possess’ ^ *° W ‘ C ‘ 

>*% «.o floor line of the dS^t.^t 7i^Z T C)tt0r - 

alrle an ornament as a vault in- shaft and ft n , , d 
the windows should be grouped so as to' i. d, L 1' d *}*“ l *' vo11 
and at least a plain space left where a partition Jail alm^ orblttoS 

thlt featuro'of hM lonrtmctlr 10 ^ t0 CXte ™ : ^ 

support tor the root lmt also eaves to throw the min off’lho^H 
I he same is true with regard to pediments „r caps over windows Tl ev 
suggest a means ol protecting an opening from the wot ; and ^rclicl 
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over d( >orways are equally obvious contrivances. Every tiling, in short, 
which is actually constructive, or which suggests what was or may Ik? 
a constructive expedient, is a legitimate object of decoration, and 
affords the architect unlimited scope for the display of taste and skill, 
without going out of his way to seek it. 

The difficulty in applying ornaments borrowed from other styles 
is, that although they all suggest construction, it is not the construc- 
tion of the building to which they aro applied. *To use Pugin’s clever 
antithesis, “they aro constructed ornament, not ornamented con- 
struction,” and as such can never satisfy the mind. However 
beautiful in themselves, they are out of place, there is no real or 
apparent use for their being there ; and in an art so essentially founded 
on utilitarian principles and common sense as architecture is, any 
offence against constructive propriety is utterly intolerable. 

The other class of decorative ornaments are forms invented for the 
purpose, either mere lithic forms, or copied from the vegetable king- 
dom, and applied so as to give elegance or brilliancy to the constructive 
decoration just described. 

The first, and most obvious of these are men* mouldings, known to 
architects as Scotias, Cavettos, Ogees, Toruses, Rolls, Aro. — curves 
which, used in various proportions either horizontally or vertically, 
produce, when artistically combined, the most pleasing effect. 

In conjunction with these, it is usual to employ a purely conventional 
class of ornament, such as frets, scrolls, or those known as the bead and 
reel, or egg and dart mouldings ; or in (inline architecture the billet 
or dog-tooth, or all the thousand and one forms that were invented 
during the middle ages. 

In certain styles of art, vegetable forms are employed even more 
frequently than those*, last described. Among these, perhaps the most 
beautiful and perfect ever invented was that known as the honey- 
suckle ornament, which the (1 reeks borrowed from the Assyrians, but, 
made so peculiarly their own. It has all tho conventional character of 
a purely lithic, with all the grace of a vegetable form ; and as used 
with the ionic order, is more nearly perfect than any other known. 

The Romans made a step further towards a more direct imitation 
of nature in their employment of the acanthus leaf. As applied to 
a capital, or where the constructive form of the bell beneath it is 
still distinctly seen, it is unobjectionable ; but when the leaf supports 
the volute at the angles of the abacus, it is on the very verge of good 
taste. 

With their disregard of precedent, and untrammelled wildness of 
imagination, tho Gothic architects tried every form of vegetable orna- 
ment, from tho purest conventionalism, where tin*, vegetable form can 
hardly 1x3 recognised, to the most literal imitation of nature. 

lly employing t-lie former an architect, can never sin against good 
taste, though he may miss many beauties; with the latter class of 
ornament lie is always in danger of offence, and few have ever em- 
ployed it without falling into mistakes. In tho first place, because* it 
is impossible to imitate perfectly foliage and flowers in stone ; and 
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secondly, because if the pliant forms of plants are made to support, or 
do the work of, hard stone, the incongruity is immediately apparent, 
and the more perfect the imitation the greater the mistake. 

In the instance (woodcut No. IV.), 
any amount of literal imitation that the 
sculptor thought proper may be indulged 
in, because in it the stone construction is 
so apparent everywhere, that the vege- 
table form is the merest supplement con- 
ceivable ; or in a hollow moulding round 
a doorway, a vine may be sculptured 
with any degree of imitation that can be 
employed ; for as it has no more work 
to do than the object represented would 
have in the same situation, it is a mere 
adjunct, a statue of a plant placed in a 
niche, as we might use the statue of a 
man: but if in the woodcut (No. V.) 
imitations of real leaves were used to 
support the upper moulding, the effect 
would not be so satisfactory ; indeed it is 
questionable if in both these last exam- 
ples a little more conventionality would 
not be desirable. 

In too many, instances, even in the 
. best tiothic architecture, the construction 

is so overlaid by imitative vegetable forms as to bo concealed, and the 
work is apparently done by leaves or twigs, but in the earliest and 

purest style this is almost never the 
case. As a general rule it may be 
asserted that the best lithic orna- 
ments aro those which approach near- 
est to the grace and pliancy of plants, 
and that the best vegetable forms are 
those which most resemble the regu- 
larity and symmetry of those which 
are purely conventional. 

Although tho Greeks iu one or two instances employed human 
figures to support entablatures or beams, the good taste of such an 
arrangement is more than questionable. They borrowed it, with 
the Ionic order, from the Assyrians, with whom the employment of 
caryatides and animal forms was the nile, not the exception, in contra- 
distinction from the Egyptians, who never adopted this' practice 1 
Even the Homans avoided this mistake, and the Gothic architects also 
as a general rule kept quite clear of it. Whenever they did employ 
ornamented figures for architectural purposes, they were either moii- 

1 the Isis-tica.li(l Typlionian capitals cannot are affixes, and never appear to l>e dein.. the 
bu * quoted as an exception to this rule: they work of the pillar. 
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sters, as in gargoyles, or griffons ; or somotimes in a spirit of caricature 
they used dwarfs or deformities of various sorts ; hut their sculpture, 
properly so called, was always provided with a niche or pedestal, 
where it might have been placed after the building was complete, or 
from which it might be removed without interfering with the archi- 
tecture. 

No ornament is so essential or so important to true architecture as 
sculpture, whether employed as single figures, or as boa-reliefs, or on 
friezes ; but wherever it is introduced, it ought to be in niches or 
panels, or places where pains have been taken expressly to provide 
that the construction shall not interfere with them, and never where 
they seem to have anything to do either directly or indirectly with the 
construction. 

IX. (olouk. 

Colour is one of the most invaluable elements placed at the 
command of the architect- to enable him to give grace or finish to 
his designs. From its nature it is of course only an accessory, or mere 
ornament ; but there is nothing that enables him to express his 
meaning so cheaply and easily, and at the same time with such brilliancy 
and effect. For an interior it is absolutely indispensable; and no 
apartment can be said to be complete till it has received its finishing 
touches from the hand of the painter. Whether exteriors ought or 
ought not to be similarly treated admits of more doubt. 

Internally the architect has complete command of the situation ; 
he can suit his design to his colours, or his colours to his design. 
Walls, roof, floor, furniture, are all at his command, and ho can shut 
out any discordant element that would interfere with the deni rod 
effect. A 

Externally this is seldom if ever the case. A facade that looks 
brilliant and well in noonday sun may be utterly out of harmony witli 
a cold gray sky, or with the warm glow of a setting sun full upon it ; 
and unless all other buildings and objects are toned into harmony 
with it, the effect can seldom be harmonious. 

There can now be no reasonable doubt that, the Greeks painted 
their temples both internally and externally, but as a general rule 
they always placed them on heights where they could only bo seen 
relieved against the sky ; and they could depend on an atmosphero of 
uniform, unvarying brightness, llad their temples been placed in 
groves or valleys, they would probably have given up tho attempt, 
and certainly never would have ventured upon it in such a climate 
jus ours. 

Except, in such countries as Egypt and Greece, it must always be a 
mistake to apply colour by merely painting the surface of the building 
externally; but there are other modes of effecting this which are 
perfectly legitimate. Coloured ornaments may be inlaid in tho stone 
of the wall without interfering with the construction, and so placed be 
far more .effective and brilliant than the same ornaments would bo if 
carved in relief. Again, string-courses and mouldings of various 
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coloured stones or marbles might bo employed with far better effect 
than can be obtained by depth of cutting and lioldness of projection. 
Such a mode of decoration can only be partial ; if the whole building 
is to be coloured, it must bo done constructively, or the effect will 
never be satisfactory. 

In the middle ages the Italians carried this mode of decoration to a 
considerable extent; but in almost all instances it is so evidently 
a veneer overlying the construction that it fails to please; and a 
decoration which internally, where construction is of less importance, 
would excite general admiration, is without meaning on the outside 
of the same wall. 

At the same time it is easy to conceive how polychrorny might be 
carried out successfully, if, for instance, a building wore erected, the 
pillars of which were of red granite or porphyry, the cornices or string- 
courses of dark coloured marbles, and the plain surfaces of lighter kinds, 
or even of stone. A design so carried out would bo infinitely more 
effective than a similar one executed in materials of only one colour, 
and depending for relief only on varying shadows of daylight. There 
is in fact just the same difficulty in lighting monochromatic buildings 
as there is with sculpture. A coloured painting, on the other hand, 
requires merely sufficient light, and with that expresses its form ami 
meaning far more clearly and easily than when only one colour is 
employed. The task, however, is difficult; so much so, indeed, that 
there is hardly one single instance known of a complete polychromatic 
design being successfully carried out anywhere, though often attempted. 
The other mode of merely inlaying the ornaments in colour instead of 
relieving them by carving as seldom fails. 

Notwithstanding this an architect ought never to neglect to select 
the colour of his materials with reference to the situation in which his 
building is to stand. A red brick building may look remarkably well 
if nestling among green trees, while the same building would be 
hideous if situated on a sandy plain and relieved only by the warm 
glow of a setting sun. A building of white stone or white brick is as 
inappropriate among the trees, and may look bright and cheerful in the 
other situation. 

In towns colours might bo used of very great brilliancy, and if 
done constructively, tlicro could bo no greater improvement to our 
architecture ; but to do so is so difficult that it may be questioned 
whether it will be ever successfully accomplished. 

With regard to interiors there can bo no doubt. All architects in 
all countries of the world resorted to this expedient to harmonise and 
to give brilliancy to their compositions, and depended on it for their 
most important effects. 

The Gothic architects carried this a step further by the introduction 
of painted glass, which was a modo of colouring more brilliant than 
had been ever before attempted. They went beyond all previous efforts 
inasmuch as they coloured not only the objects themselves, but also tho 
light, in which they were seen. So enamoured were they of its beauties, 
that they sacrificed much of the constructive propriety of their build- 
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ings to admit of its display, and paid more attention to it than to any 
other part of their designs. Perhaps they carried this predilection a 
little beyond the limits of good taste ; but colour is in itself so exquisite 
a thing, and so admirable a vehicle for the expression of architectural 
as well as of aesthetic beauty, that it is difficult to find fault even with 
the abuse of what is in its esscnco so legitimate and so beautiful. 

X. — Uniformity. 

Considerable confusion has been introduced into the reasoning on 
the subject of architectural uniformity from the assumption that the two 
great schools of art, the classical and the mediaeval, adopted contrary 
conclusions regarding it, formality being supposed to be the character- 
istic; of the former, irregularity of the latter. The Creeks, of course, 
when building a temple or monument, which was only one room or 
one object, made it exactly symmetrical in all its parts, but so did the 
(inthic architects when building a church or chapel or hall, or any 
single object : in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, a line drawn 
down the centre divides it into two equal and symmetrical halves ; and 
when an exception to this occurs, there is some obvious motive for it. 

llut "where several buildings of different classes wore to be grouped, 
or oven two temples placed near one another, the (frocks took the 
utmost care to prevent their appearing parts of one design or one 
whole ; and when, as in the instance of the Kreehlheium, 1 three temples 
are placed together, no Gothic architect ever took such pains to secure 
for each its separate individuality as the Grecian architect did. What, 
has given rise to the error is, that all the smaller objects of Grecian 
art have perished, leaving us only the great monuments without their ^ 
adjuncts. 

If we can conceive the task, assigned to a Grecian architect of meet- 
ing a building like one of our collegiate institutions, he would without 
doubt have distinguished the chapel from the refectory, and that from 
the library, and he would have made them of a totally ditferont. design 
from the principal’s lodge, or the chambers of the fellows and students ; 
but it is more than probable that, while carefully distinguishing every 
part from the other, he would have arranged them with some regard to 
symmetry, placing the chapel in the centre, the library and refectory 
as pendants to one another, though dissimilar, and the residences so as 
to connect and fill up the whole design. The truth seems to be that 
no great amount of dignity can be obtained without a certain degree of 
regularity ; and there can be little doubt that artistically it is better 
that mere utilitarian convenience should give way to the exigences of 
architectural design than that the latter should he constrained to yield 
to the mere prosaic requirements of the building. The chance medley 
manner in which many such buildings were grouped together in the 
middle ages tells the story as clearly, and may be productive of great 
picturesquencss of effect, but not of the same nobility as might be 
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obtained by more regularity, and the highest class of design will never 
be reached by these means. 

It is not difficult to discover, at least to a certain extent, the cause 
of this, as no number of separate units will suffice to make one whole. 
A number of pebbles will not make a great stone, nor a number of rose- 
bushes an oak; nor will any number of dwarfs make up a giant. To 
obtain a great whole there must be unity, to which all the parts must 
contribute, or they will remain separate particles. The effect of unity 
is materially heightened when to it is added uniformity: the miml 
then instantly and easily grasps the whole, and knows it to be one, 
perceiving the ruling idea that governed and moulded the whole 
together. It seems only to be by the introduction of uniformity that 
sufficient simplicity for greatness can be obtained, and the evidence of 
design made so manifest that the mind is satisfied that the building is 
no mere accumulation of separate objects, but the production of a 
master mind. 

In a palaco irregularity seems unpardonable. The architect has 
there practically unlimited command of funds and of his arrangements, 
and he can easily design his suites of rooms so as to produco any 
amount of uniformity ho may require: the different heights of tho 
different stories and tho amount of ornament on them, with the 
employment of wings for offices, is sufficient to mark the various 
purposes of the various parts ; but where the system is carried so far in 
gieat public buddings, that great halls, libraries, committee-rooms, and 
subordinate residences are all squeezed into one perfectly uniform 
design, the building loses all meaning, and fails from the opposite 
error. 

The rnlo seems to be that every building or every part of one 
ought most distinctly and clearly to express' not only its construc- 
tive exigences, but also the uses for which it is destined; on the 
other hand, that mere use ought, in all instances where architectural 
effect is aimed at, to give way to artistic requirements ; and an 
architect is consequently justified, in so far as his means will admit, 
in producing that amount of uniformity and regularity which seems 
indispensable for anything like grandeur of effect, ‘in villas and 
small buildings all we look for is pieturesqueness and meaning com- 
bined with elegance ; but in larger and more monumental erections 
wo expect something more ; and this can hardly be obtained without 
the introduction of some new element which shall tell, in the first 
place, that artistic excellence was tho ruling idea of the design, and in 
the next place give it that perfect balance and symmetry which seems 
to be as inherent a quality of the works of nature as of true art. 


XI. — Imitation of Nature. 

The subject of the imitation of Nature is one intimately connected 
with those mooted in the preceding paragraphs, and regarding which 
considerable misunderstanding seems to prevail. It is generally as- 
sumed that in architecture we ought to copy natural objects as we sco 
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them, whereas iho truth seems to be that we ought always to copy tho 
processes, never the forms of Nature. The error apparently has arisen 
from confounding together the imitative arts of painting and sculpture 
with the constructive art of architecture. The former have no other 
mode of expression than by copying, more or less literally, the forms 
of Nature ; the latter, as explained above, depends wholly on a different 
class of elements for its effect ; but at flic same time no architect can 
cither study too intently, or copy too closely, tho methods and pro- 
cesses by which Nature accomplishes her ends; and the most pert cot 
building will bo that in which theso have been most closely and 
literally followed. 

To take one prominent instance: — So far as we can judge, tho 
I m man body is the most perfect of Nature’s works; in it the ground- 
work or skeleton is never seen, and though it can hardly bo said to be 
anywhere concealed, it is only displayed at the joints or more promi- 
nent. points of support, where the action of the frame would bo other- 
wise unintelligible. The muscles are disposed not only where they 
are most useful, but so as to form groups gracefully rounded in out- 
line. The softness and elegance of these are further aided by the 
deposition of adipose matter, and the whole is covered with a skin 
which by its beautiful texture conceals the more utilitarian construc- 
tion of the internal parts. In the trunk of the body the viscera, are 
disposed wholly without symmetry or reference to beauty of any sort, 
the heart on one side, the liver on tho other, and the other parts 
exactly in those positions and in those forms by which they may most 
directly and easily perform the essential functions for which they were 
designed. 'Rut the whole is concealed in a perfectly symmetrical sheath 
of the most exquisitely boautilul outline. It may he safely asserted 
that a building is beautiful and perfect exactly in the ratio in which 
the same amount of concealment and the same amount oi display ot 
construction is preserved, where the same symmetry is shown as 
between the right and left sides of the human body-— -the same differ- 
ence as between the legs and arms, where the parts are applied to 
different purposes, to adorn without interfering with what is useful, 
and where the same amount of ornament is added. In short there is no 
principle involved in the structure of man which may not bo taken as 
the most absolute standard of excellence in architecture. The same is 
true of all other objects of Nature. If we could find Nature making 
trees like stones, or animals like trees, or birds like fishes, or fishes 
like mammalia, or using any pails taken from one kingdom for purposes 
belonging to another, it would then be perfectly legitimate for us to 
use man’s stature as the modulus for a Doric, or woman’s as that of an 
Ionic column — to build cathedrals like groves, and make windows like 
leaves, or to estimate their beauty by their resemblance to such objects ; 
but all such comparisons proceed on an entire mistake of what imitation 
of Nature really means. 

It. is the merest and most absolute negation of reason to apply to 
one purpose things that were designed for another, or to imitate them 
when they have no appropriateness ; but it is our highest privilege to 
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understand the processes of Nature. To apply these to our own wants 
and purposes is the highest stretch of human intellect and the per- 
fection of human wisdom. 

So instinctively, but so literally, has this correct process of imi- 
tating Nature been followed in all true styles of architecture, that wo 
can always reason regarding them as wo do with regard to natural 
objects. Thus, if an architect* finds in any quarter of the globe a 
Doric or Corinthian capital with a few traces of a foundation, he at 
once can toll the age ot tho temple or building to which it belonged, 
lie knows who the people were who erected it, to what purpose it was 
dedicated, and proceods at once to restore its porticos, and without 
much uncertainty can reproduce tho whole fabric. Or if he finds a 
fow Gothic bases in situ, with a few mouldings or frusta of columns, 
by the same process he traces the age, the size, the purposes of tho 
building belore him. A Cuvier or an Owen can restore the form and 
predicate the habits of an extinct animal from a few fragments of bone, 
or even from a print of a foot. In the same manner an architect may, 
from a tew fragments ot a building, it ot a true style of architecture, 
restore the whole of its pristine forms, and with almost the same 
amount of certainty. This arises wholly because the architects of 
those days had correct ideas of the true meaning of the expression and 
imitation of Nature. They added nothing to their buildings which was 
not essential; there was no detail which had not its use, and no orna- 
ment which was not an elaboration or heightening of some essential 
part, and hence it is that a true building is as like to a wark of Nature 
as any production ol man’s hands can be to the creations of his Maker. 

X II. — Ethnography. 

It is the circumstaneo mentioned in the last section of the perfectly 
truthful imitation of Nature in all true styles of art that gives such a 
charm to the study, and raises the elaboration of these principles to tho 
dignity of a science. It leads also to one further conclusion : when men 
expressed their knowledge so truthfully, they expressed also their 
feelings, and with their feelings their nationality. It is thus that, 
looking on an ancient building, wo can not only tell in what state of 
civilization its builders lived, or how far they ware advanced in the 
arts, but wo can almost certainly say also to what race they belonged, 
and what their affinities were with tho other races or tribes of mankind. 
So far as my knowledge extends, I do not know a singlo exception to 
this rule ; and, as far as I can judge, 1 believo that architecture is in all 
instances as correct a test of race as language, and ono far more easily 
applied and understood. Languages alter And become mixed, and when 
a change has once been established it is extremely difficult to follow it 
back to its origin, and unravel the elements which composo it ; but a 
building once erected stands unchanged to testify to the time when it 
was built, and the feelings and motives of its builders remain stamped 
indelibly upon it as long as it lasts. 

Owing to the confusion of styles which has prevailed since the 
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Renaissance, this branch of the subject has been little understood or 
followed out; but it is the characteristic which lends to the study of 
ancient architecture its highest value, and which, when properly 
understood, will elevate what has been considered as a merely 
instructive pastime into the dignity of an important science. 

XIII. Nkw Styi.k. 

There is still one other point of view from which it is necessary to 
look at this question of architectural design before any just conclusion 
ran bo arrived at regarding it. It is in fact necessary to answer two 
1 1 nest ions, nearly as often asked jus those proposed at the beginning of 
this Introduction. “ ( 'an we ever again have a new and original style 
. »f architecture ?” — “ Can any one invent a new stylo ?” Reasoning from 
experience alone, it is easy to answer those questions. No individual 
has, so far as wo know, ever invented a new style in any part of the 
world. 'No one can even be named who during the prevalence of a 
l rue style of art materially advanced its progress, or by his individual 
exertion did much to help it forward ; and we may safely answer, that 
as this has never happened before, it, is hardly probable that it will 
ever occur now. 

If this one question must he answered in the negative, the other 
may as certainly be answered in the affirmative, inasmuch as no nation 
in any age or in any part of the globe has failed to invent for itself a 
true and appropriate style of architecture whenever it chose to set 
about it in the* right way, and there certainly can be no great difficulty 
in our doing now what has been so often done before, if we only sot, 
to work in a proper spirit, and are prepared to follow the same process A 
which others have followed to obtain this result. 

What that process is, may perhaps he best explained by an ex- 
ample; and as one of a building character, though totally distinct, let 
us take ship-building. 

Let us take a series of ships, beginning with those in which William 
the Conqueror invaded our shores, or the fleet with which Edward 111. 
crossed over to France. Next take the vessels which transported 
Henry VIII. to his meeting with Francis 1., and then pass on to the 
time of the Spanish Armada, and the sea fights of Van Tromp and 
Do Ruytcr, and on to the times of William III., and then through the 
familiar examples till we come to such ships as the Wellington and 
Marlborough, now afloat. In all this long list of examples we have a 
gradual, steady, forward progress, without one check or break. Each 
century is in advance of the one before it, and the result is as near 
perfection as we can well cdhceivc. 

Rut if we ask who effected these improvements, or who invented 
any part of the last-named wonderful fabrics, we must search deep 
indeed into the annals of the navy to find out. Rut no one has 
inquired,, and no one cares to know, lor the simple reason that, like 
architecture in the middle ages, it is a true and living art, and the 
improvements were not effected by individuals, but hv all classes. 
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ownors, sailors, shipwrights, and men of science, all working together 
through centuries, each lending the aid of his experience or his rea- 
soning. 

If we place alongside of this series of ships a list of churches or 
cathedrals, commencing with Charlemagne and ending with Charles V., 
wo find the same steady and assured progress obtained by the same 
identical means. Tn this instance, princes, priests, masons, and mathe- 
maticians, all worked steadily together for the whole period, striving 
to obtain a well-defined result. 

in the ship the most suitable materials only are employed in every 
part, and neither below nor aloft is there one single timber nor spar 
nor one rope which is superfluous. Nor in the cathedral was ever am 
material used that was not believed to he the most suitable for its pur 
pose; nor one form of construction which did not seem the host t<> 
those who employed it; nor any detail added which did not seem 
necessary for the purpose it was put there to express ; and the conse- 
quence is, that wo can look on and contemplate both with fhe same 
unmitigated satisfaction . 

The one point where this comparison seems to halt is, that ship 
building never became a puroly fine art, which architecture really is. 
Tho difference is only one of aim, which it would he as easy to apply 
to the one art as it has been to the other, llad architecture never 
progressed beyond its one strictly legitimate object of house building, 
it never would have been more near a fine ari than merchant ship- 
building, and palaces would only have been magnified dwelling-places. 
Castles and mon-of-war advanced both one stage further towards a fine 
art. Size and power were impressed on both, and at this stage they stand 
precisely equal to one another. Here ship-building halted, and has 
not progressed beyond, while architecture was invested with a higher 
aim. In all ages men have sought to erect houses more dignified and 
stately than those meant for themselves. They attempted the el ection 
of dwelling-places for their gods, or temples worthy of tho worship of 
Supreme Doings ; and it was only when this strictly useful ail threw 
aside all shadow of utilitarianism, and launched boldly forth in search 
of the beautiful and the sublime, that it became a truly fine ari, and 
took the elovated position which it now holds above all other useful 
arts. It would havo been easy to supply the same motive to ship- 
building. rf wo could imagine any nation ever to construct ships of 
God, or to worship on the bosom of the ocean, ships might easily he 
made such objects of beauty that the cathedral could hardly compete 
with them. 

It is not, however, only in architecture or in ship-building that this 
process is essential, but the progress of 'every ari and every science 
that is worthy of the name is owing to tho same simple process of the 
aggregation of experiences ; whether we look to metallurgy or me- 
chanics, cotton-spinning or coining, their perfection is owing to the 

same cause. So also the sciences— astronomy, chemistry", geology 

are all cultivated by the same means. When the ari or science is 
now, groat men stand forth and make great strides ; but when onco it 
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roaches maturity, and becomes the property of the nation, the individual 
is lost in the mass, and a thousand inferior brains follow out steadily 
and surely tho path which the one great intellect pointed out, but 
which no single mind, however great, could carry to its legitimate 
conclusion. 

So far as any reason or experience yet known can be applied to 
this subject, it seems clear that no art or science ever has been or can 
bo now advanced by going backwards, and copying earlier forms, or 
those applicable to other times or other circumstances; and that pro- 
utcss towards perfection is only to bo obtained by tho united efforts of 
many steadily pursuing a well-defined object. Wherever this is done, 
.success seems to be inevitable, or at all events every age is peiteotly 
satisfied with its own productions. Where forward progress is the law, 
it is certain that the next age will surpass tho present ; but the living 
cannot conceive anything more perfect, or they would apply, it. 
Everything in any true art is thoroughly up to the highest standard ol 
its period, and instead of the dissatisfied uncertainty in which we are 
wandering in all matters concerning architecture, we should bo exult- 
ing in our own productions, and proud in leaving to our posterity the 
progress wo have made, feeling assured that \ye have paved the way 
for Them to advance to a still higher standard of perfection. 

As soon as the public, are aware of tho importance of this rule, and 
of its applicability to architecture, a. new style must be the inevitable 
result; and if our civilization is what we believe it to be, that style 
will not only be perfectly suited to all our wants and desires, but also 
more beautiful and more perfect than any that has ever existed before. 

XIV. -d hlOSI’KCTS. 

If WO turn from those speculations to ask what prospect there is of 
tho public appreciating correctly this view of the matter, or setting 
earnestly about carrying it out, the answer can hardly be deemed 
satisfactory. 

The clergy, not only in England but on the continent of Europe, 
have arrived" at the conclusion that the Gothic style is the one most 
suited for church-building purposes ; and this has now become so 
established a point that no deviation from Gothic models is tolerated. 
Any architect who would attempt originality in plan, or introduce 
even a new detail or moulding, is immediately set down as ignoiant 
of his profession, and tho experiment is not repeated. Every year that 
wi* continue in this path, and that our knowledge ot the style becomes 
greater, the heavier will our chains become, and anything like ori- 
ginality or progress in this important branch of arehitectuie moie 
absolutely impossible. 

The study of tho classical languages, to which so much importance 
is attached in our public schools, and in our own and most foieign 
universities, tended at one time in another way to withdraw attention 
from the formation of a true style of architecture by fixing it exclusively 
on Greek and Roman models. The Renaissance in the lotli century 
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arose much more from admiration of classic literature than from any 
toeling for the remains of buildings which had been neglected for 
centimes, and wore far surpassed by those which succeeded them 
the samo feelings perpetuated by early association are the great cause 
ot the hold that classic art still has on the educated classes in Europe. 

In clubs and mixed societies the style usually adopted is the 
Italian, out of which progress may come if common sense bo allowed 
to prevail over classical precedents, or the contrary if the reactionary 
element bo allowed to obtain the preference. 

Below these there is another class of men who have but little sym- 
pathy with Urecco or ltoino, and still less with mediaeval monkery or 
feudalism, but who in their own strong sense seem inclined to take a 
more reasonable view of the matter, and these men are now erectiiw 
at Manchester and in other cities of the North a series of warehouses 
and other buildings designed wholly with reference to their uses, and 
ornamented only in their construction, and which consequently are- 
as lar as t.lioir utilitarian purposes will allow— as satisfactory as any- 
thing of former days. Eastward of Temple Bar there are many build- 
ings arising on the same system, and with a little more experience 
they promise to be as .satisfactory as those in the North. 

In civil engineering, the lowest and most prosaic branch of archi- 
tectural art, our progress has been brilliant and rapid. Of this no 
better example can be given than the four great bridges erected over 
the 1 bailies. 1 hose of Westminster, Black-friars, Waterloo, and London 
vvere erected at nearly equal intervals during one century, and the 
steady progress which they exhibit is greater than that of almost any 
similar branch of art during any equal period of time. 

In this department our progress is so undeniable that we saw old 
London Bridge removed without regret, though it was a work 'of 
the same ago and of the same men who built all our greatest and best 
cathedrals and in its own line was quite as perfect and as beautiful 

as they. But it, had outlived its age, and wo knew we could replace 

it by u better- -so its destruction was inevitable ; and if we bad made 
t bo same progress in the higher that we have in the lower branches of 
he building art, wo should see a Gothic cathedral pulled down with 
tho samo indifference, content to know that we could easily replace it 
l.y one far nobler and more worthy of our age and intelligence. No 
architect during the middle ages ever hesitated to pull down any part 
ot a cathedral that was old and going to decay, and to replace it with 
something in tho style of the day, however incongruous that might lie ■ 
and if wo were progressing as they were, we should have as little com- 
punction in following the samo course. 

Tn the confusion of ideas and of styles which now prevails, it is 
satisfactory to be able to contemplate, in tho Crystal Palace at Syden- 
1mm, at least one great building carried out wholly in the principles 
of Gothic or of any true style of art. No material is used in it which 
is not the best lor its purpose, no constructive expedient employed 
which was not absolutely essential, and it depends wholly for its effect 
on the arrangement of its parts and the display of its construction. So 
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essentially is its principle the same which, as we have seen, animated 
(.vothic architecture, that we hardly know even now how much of the 
design belongs to Sir Joseph Paxton, how much to the contractors, or 
l loW much to the subordinate officers employed by the Company. Here, 
;is in a cathedral, every man was set to work in that department which 
il was supposed he was best qualified to superintend. There was room 
for every art and for every intellect, and clashing and interference were 
impossible. This, however, is only the second of the series. A third 
would probably as far surpass it as it is beyond the first; and if the 
scries were carried to a hundred, with more leisure and a higher aim, 
We might perhaps Jcam to despise many things we now so servilely 
copy, and might create a style surpassing anything that ever went 
before. We have certainly more wealth, more constructive skill, and 
more knowledge than our forefathers ; and living in the same climate, 
and being of the same race, there seems no insuperable difficulty in 
our doing at least as much if not more than they accomplished. 

Art, however, will not he regenerated by buildings so ephemeral as 
( Vy still Palaces, or so prosaic as Manchester warehouses, nor by anything 
so essentially utilitarian as the works of our engineers. The one hope 
is that, having commenced at the bottom, the true system may extend 
upwards, and come at last to he applied to our palaces and churches, 
and the whole nation lend its aid to work out the great problem. 
Whenever its significance is rightly appreciated by the public;, this 
result seems inevitable ; and with the means of diilusing knowledge 
which we now possess, we may perhaps bo permitted to fancy that the 
dawn is at hand, and that after our long wanderings in the dark, day- 
light may again enlighten our path and gladden our hearts with the 
vision of brighter and better things in art than a false system has 
hitherto enabled us to attain. 
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BOOK 1. 

i n n i a. 


0 H A P T E E I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Tiik countries commonly described under the general name ol India 
form in themselves a group completely detached from the oilier king- 
doms of the ancient world, and differ entirely from them in all their 
most striking peculiarities. We may therefore consider them sepa- 
rately from the rest, and as a subject complete in itself. India was 
undoubtedly one of the earliest civilised countries on the face of the 
globe. This fact is proved by her sacred writings which still remain ^ 
to us, the V edas, which were arranged in their present form at a. very 
early period of the world’s history. W e also possess the laws ot Menu, 
which are believed to have been compiled at about the same time as 
those of Lycurgus. These, together with such fragments of her history 
as can be extracted from the strangely falsified chronology of the Indian 
historians, testify that the plains of this great country were at a very 
early period covered with regular communities ot civilised men. 
These actual records arc strongly confirmed by the very fables and 
traditions of the West, which all point to India* as the land of wealth 
and learning— the El Dorado of the ancient world. It was to India 
that the mythic heroes of ancient Greece, Hercules and Bacchus, bent 
their steps ; and, from the time of the scarcely less fabulous Semi ram is 
to that of Cyrus, it was the desire to reach her long-coveted treasures 
that called forth the mightiest efforts of the great central monarchies 
of Asia. Darius and Alexander followed the same path of ambition 
with better success, but even they could never penetrate beyond her 
boundaries, never saw her sacred streams, nor the fertile plains they 
watered. 

Persia and Parthia formed a barrier which prevented Pome from 
over attempting to seize by conquest the wealth which, reaching her 
by the more peaceful channels of commerce, formed the staple of that 
till then unheard-of accumulation of luxury and riches which dazzled 
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the ancient world, and still oxcites tin; incredulity of the present ago 
It was the memory of that Indian contribution to Home’s magnificence 
that termed the dream ot the dark ages, and sent Columbus to seek her 
tabled treasures in the distant west, and enabled Vasco da Gama to 
brave the terrors of the* stormy Cape. 

But while the contemporary nations have left behind them archi- 
tectural monuments, there are no such traces remaining of the ancient 
greatness of India. What we have am entirely the work of a later ago 
than that of which we are now speaking. The existing remains of these 
later tunes are on the whole very complete, and in good preservation. 
Notwithstanding this, the investigation of them is attended with much 
dlfhoulty, arising from the indill'erenee with which the whole subject 
is regarded, almost universally, by the Anglo-Saxon sojourners in the 
country. In all the older British settlements all architectural remains 
have nearly disappeared; and very little has been done to elucidate 
those which remain. 


I n any attempt, to understand either the history or the arts of India, 
the first and most important point to boar in mind is, that, the mass of 
the population consists, and always has consisted, in historical times 
at least, ot two races of men differing from ono another as widely as 
any two races on the face of the glohe. The lirst, or Tamul race, still 
inhabits the whole of the southern part of the peninsula, and exists as 
a substratum to the intruding races up to the foot of the Himalaya, 
lliis race, so far as we know, is aboriginal. So imperfect, is their 
literature, that we know nothing of their earlier history; and so little 
has it been studied, that we have not even now traced* their affinities 
among the other races of mankind; while, either because they were 
not builders, or because the climate or the unsettled state of society 
has been unfavourable to the preservation of the monuments, we have 
now nothing from which we can judge how early they were settled or 
to what extent they were civilised. 

J bo Other race came into India from the West at a very remote 
epoch. Its first- settlement, was at Taneswar on the watershed between 
the Indus and the Ganges. In process of time they extended their 
settlements eastward. lastmapoora became their next capital, to he 
supplanted by Belli, f then Ayedia (Oude), which in like manner was 
superseded by ( anouge. Then ltajugrilm on the hills near Gya became 
a capital mt.v till about three centuries before Christ, they ventured 
down to I alihothra, tho modern Patna, on the banks of the (ianges. 
i ext came (,aur and Dacca; Nuddya ; and lastly Calcutta, in which 
the wealth and power et that great valley is now centered. 

Modem researches have traced this intruding race to its origin • the 
I orsians wen, o the same stock as they were ; so were the races who 
supplanted the Pclasg, in Greece ; so were the Homans; so also were 
all those races of barbarians now designated as the Jndo-Germanic or 
Al lan tribes, who colonized Europe about or before the Christian era 
and to whom we belong. None of the Arian races seem originally to 
have been builders; at least they certainly were not temple-buildors 
llus was owing to the very spirit of their religion. They would have 
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thought it impious to rear with human hands a house for the one Great 
Spirit of the universe, whose manifestations were nothing meaner than 
the sun and planets, and whose emblem on earth was tire, the purest 
and most subtle of visible things. Accordingly the Persians built no 
O niples. Even when Darius had learnt from more western nations 
some notions of architectural magnificence, the buildings which were 
raised in Persia were palaces rather than temples. The Grecian 
temples were borrowed from Egypt ; the Homan from Greece and 
Ktruria ; and our own from Dome. The Teutonic tribes, when first 
known to the Homans, “ thought that to confine the gods within walls, 
or to represent them in the image of man, was unworthy of the great- 
ness of heavenl y beings.” 1 * * * * * * 

Throughout the Vedas there is no allusion to temples nor to images, 
nor indeed to any public form of worship. Every man stood forth in 
tin* presence of liis God, and without intercessors offered up his prayers 
with the prescribed forms, or gave utterance to those hymns of praise 
which he thought were acceptable; but always feeling himself to he 
in the immediate presence of the Deity, and appealing directly to His 
mercy or supplicating 1 Lis favour. 

Among such a people it would of course he in vain to look for any 
monuments of importance ;“ and while these Arian races remained 
mmiixed with the other inhabitants of India, and retained their pure 
Vedantic faith, they left, so far as we now know, not one single monu- 
ment to tell of their existence. 8 

In the seventh century before the ( Tristian era, a prophet, Sakya 
Muni, was horn in India, the result of whose teaching was the intro 
dilution of the Buddhist religion into that country; and consequent on 
this change was the elaboration of a style of architecture, the most 
ancient as well as the most interesting of those whose monuments are 
irnmd scattered over the plains of India.. 

Although much lias lately been done to clear up the obscurity that 
lias hitherto hung over the history of the introduction of Buddhism 
mto India, much still remains to be done before the story of its founder 
ean he said to he placed on a satisfactory basis. It is recorded of him 
Hint he was one of the last lineal descendants of that long line of kings 
billed the Solar race, who for more than two thousand years had held 
supremo sway in the Valley of the Ganges, but who, at the time of the 
I'iith of Sakya Muni, had dwindled before the rising influence of the 
bunar races, from the imperial glories of the kingdom of ( hide, to the 
position of petty princes of a small and undistinguished state near the 
loot of the Himalaya. Here it was that Sakya was horn in the year 

K.c., and spent the earlier years of his life in the usual occupations 


1 Tacit. (iemi, which can last more than a very limited 

* Perhaps this absence of old remains can number of years. See hook i. oh. iv. 

he illustrated by a very analogous case. In 8 A curious negative corioboration of this 

lbmnah, a country of comparatively modern exists in the fact that neither Megasthenes 

s, ‘ttleineiit, no buildings, with the exception nor any <Jreek writer ever alludes to any 
°* temples, are allowed by law to be cou- temple or remarkable building as existing in 

stnicted of brick or stone. Consequently India, which could hardly have been the case 

there are only a few pagodas in that country had any existed. 
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and amusements of those of his rank. At the age of 35 , he — to use the 
language of his followers— attained to Biuldhahood, and spent the 
remaining 45 years of his life wandering through the various countries 
of India, promulgating those doctrines which subsequently obtained 
such universal acceptance in all the countries of Eastern Asia. 

One or two points in the doctrines of Buddhism will be necessary 
to be borne in mind. The present Buddha— Sakya Muni, or Sinlm 
as ho is generally called — is held to be only the fourth of the great 
Buddhas. 1 1 is three predecessors, Kakusanda, Konaganmia, and Kasv- 
apa, are supposed to have existed in extremely remote ages. Their 
history, as might be expected, is a mere mass of tables and absurdities. 

r l he Buddhists expect a fifth manifestation of the Deity in tbo 
person of Maitri Buddlm, who is supposed to be now going through 
the innumerable transmigrations necessary to the attainment of Bud- 
dhahood : these transmigrations being an essential part of the whole 
system. We shall find, in speaking of Thibet, a curious extension 
ot the belief. there the divine soul is held to pass immediately 
from one Delai Lama to his successor, so that they are never without a 
living manifestation of the lower class of Buddhas, which they believe 
their great Lamas to be. 

it is still a disputed point among tile learned whether Sakya Muni 
w<is the original inventor of this religion, or even its first introducer 
into India. 1 here are many and strong reasons for supposing that lie 
cannot even aspiie to this last distinction, for there are certainly many 
traces of tin* existence of at least a similar faith, in that country, before 
his time ; though lie no doubt, gave it that mode of worship, and fixed 
upon it, those peculiar doctrines, which afterwards distinguished it from 
the other religions of the land. Traces exist of very similar institu- 
tions, long before the time of Buddha, in Ethiopia, and as far west, as 
Cyrene. In Syria we have something very similar to it in the tenets 
°f tll ° soct ° r the Lsseiu's ; and at Babylon* it is nearly certain that a 
religion closely allied to it was long the faith of a large section of the 
people. Pythagoras, the contemporary of Sakya Muni, introduced 
doctrines of the same class at Crotona, in Italy ; and in Persia the sect 
of the Magi adopted rites and practices so similar, that it is not easy 
always to detect the distinction between them. 

Immediately after the death of Sakya Muni, the first great convoca- 
tion or council of his followers and disciples was held at Kajagriha in 
Behar, and a second about a century afterwards at VaiwihTon the 
G unduck, opposite 1 atna ; and though, if we may believe the tradi- 
tions, these assemblies were most, numerously attended by thousands of 
priests from all parts of the country, we have still no proof of the 
religion having been generally adopted at that time by either the 
people or their rulers. 

W r c know that Chandragupta, so familiar to us as the Sandracottus of 
Alexanders historians, still adhered, with all his court, to the old 
Brahmin ical faith; so did his son Bimbasaro. His grandson Anoka, 
however, after reaching the imperial throne by the murder of his 
hundred brothers, forsook the faith in which he had been brought up, 
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alI( | adopted that of Buddha. He then, with the zeal of a new convert, 
usrd the influence he possessed as the most powerful monarch ot India 
in those ages, to establish it as the state religion of the country. He 
afterwards* extended it to Ceylon on the south, and Afghanistan on the 
north • though, as hinted above, there is reason tor suspecting that 
something similar to it existed before his time in the last-named 
country, one of the original seats of the*Arian race. 

It Was in the seventeenth year of the reign of this king that the 
third convocation was held in the city of Balibothra, the modern 
p atim , almost exactly MOO years after the death of the founder of this 
religion, where the doctrines and formulas of the faith seem finally to 
have been settled. It, is of more importance to our present purpose, 
that with this king (250 u.c.) the architectural history of India com- 
mences: not one building nor one sculptured stone having yet- been 
found in the length and breadth of the land which can be proved to 
date before his accession. From his time, however, the series of monu- 
ments, some monolithic, some rock-cut, and others built, is tolerably 
complete during the ten or twelve centuries in which Buddhism con- 
tinued to be a prevalent- religion in the country of its birth. 

After this we lose the thread of our architectural nar rati ve in India 
Proper, but it is continued in ( ’ey Ion, Burundi, *Iava, 1 hi bet, and 
China, to the present- day; and we propose to follow it through all the 
mutations it lias undergone in these different lands, before considering 
the other styles that arose and still exist in India. Each of them will 
occupy a niche to itself in the following order. 

After the Buddhist styles, as above enumerated, will come 

1. The Jaina style, a corruption of the pure Buddhist by admixture 
with the Hindu style. 

2. The Southern Hindu , a style of architecture of the I amul races ot 
the South. 

M. Northern Hindu , a cognate style, occurring in the Valley ot the 
< lunges and its tributaries. 

4. The, modem, Hindu, or that form which Indian architecture took 
after being modified by the influence of the Mahometan styles. 

5. The Caxhmirim an.l other id.crn.nt styles, which cannot he 
included under any of the preceding heads. 
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1 ,HK ,, . xam P Cti winch remain of Buddhist architecture have hitherto 
Been imperleetly examined, and are generally little known. It, is 
Beretore By no means easy to classify them so as to include all, and at 
flu same time render the divisions (dear and intelligible. The follow- 
inKarrangenient it is believed, will represent our present knowledge 
ot the* subject with tolerable exactness. 

Of l ! ; i n- ,,K,S %n ,,, ’" r th “ ,mmo * uv inal ’" 1 "d tiro most important class 
0 ! • lh,! - v «»"«** 'h'laehed pillars, towers, and tumuli, all 

W m,, " Un, y ,,tjl1 The word is a corruption of the 

k an sci it rtlutpa, meaning a mound, heap, or cairn. 

“■ l omples. Known as Chnitya halls, or caves, 
d. Monasteries.— \iharas, being the residences of the priests. 


Topks. 

Tins class includes edifices dili'eiing from one another principally 
m tho purposes for which they were erected. The oldest and simplest 
topes were single pillars (Mambas), either carved out of one stone or 
regularly lmilt ; tho former being distinguished as Luts. The oldest 
monuments hitherto discovered in India arc a group of these monoliths 
set up by Asoka in the middle of the third century n.c. They wore all 
alike m form, and all bore the same inscription, being four short edicts 
containing the creed and principal doctrines of Buddhism, which he 
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had recently embraced. 1 Of these one is at Delhi, having been re- 
erected by Ferooso Shah in his palace, as a monument of _ ^ 

his victory over the Hindus. Three more are standing 
near the river G unduck, in Tirhoot ; and one, represented 
in the annexed woodcut (No. 1), has recently been placed 
on a pedestal in the fort of Allahabad. A fragment of 
-mother was discovered near Delhi, and*part of a seventh 
was used as a roller on the Benares road by a Com- 
pany’s engineer otlicer. 

The following description of the Allahabad pillar will 
of course serve for all. It is one stone, 12 ft. 7 in. in 
height, of which 7 ft. 7 in.* may be considered as the 
base, which probably was buried to some extent in the 
ground, or in the masonry that supported it. The shaft, 

properly so called, 
was .'» ft. in diameter 
at the base, diminish- 
ing to 2 ft. 2 in. at tin 1 
summit. The neck- 
ing immediately be- 
low the capital (wood- 
cut N o. 2) represents, 
with considerable purity, the honeysuckle ornament 
of the Assyrians, which the Greeks borrowed from them 
with the Ionic order. It is very interesting to meet with 
it also on the earliest known monu- 
ment of Buddhist art. The pillar at 
Allahabad has lost its capital, but 
we are able to supply the deficiency 
from two of the Tirhoot examples, 
which retain their capitals with the 
lions which seem to have crowned 
the summits of all. In these we 
meet with the bead and reel orna- 
ment familiar to us from Persian 
Greek architecture. The capitals 
are so similar to the lower meml>ers 
of those at Bersepolis, and more 
especially to the Discs of the columns 
there, as to leave no doubt of their 

3- Capital of Ut on the Out, “IOU Origin. 

<iuck. From n drawing by It is almost certain that these 
tho late Capt. Kittoe 


\ / ■>. ^ _v. !//^/ 

J: ..w'DA)/.. 

2. Honeysuckle ornament from capital ol liit.. 
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pillars of A.soka stood originally in 
front of some sacred buildings which have perished. 

W e know that the great tope of Sanchi had one or two 
such monoliths in front of each of its gateways, and the 
great caves of Karl i (woodcut No. 18) and Kennari show L 
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0 * »'•*> 

Lftt at A llahubad. 


* Translated by Jas. Prinsep, in the sixth 
volume of the Bengal Journal of the Asiatic 
•Society, p. 566 et seq. 


* These dimensions are taken from (‘apt. 
Burt’s drawings published in the J. A. S. IV, 
vol. iii. plate 3. 


8 HUDDHIST A RCH1TECTUKE. lk)0K , 

There is no instance, ho far as l am aware, of a built monumental 

?' ,,llar now standing in India. This 

i is sufficiently accounted for bv the 

< f e with which they could 1* 
thrown down and their materials 
removed, when they had lost the 
sanctity by which alone they had 
been protected. There are, how- 
ever, two such pillars among the 
topes of Cabnl, and evidently coeval 
with them, now called the Surkh 
Minar, and Miliar t'hakri. These 
are ascribed by the traditions of the 
place to Alexander the Great, though 
they are evidently lluddhist, menu 
ments, meant, to mark some sacred 
spot, or to commemorate some event, 
the memory of which has passed 
away. 1 hey are probably of the 
third or fourth century of our era, 
and their shape and outline exhibit 
great, degeneracy from the purer 
terms with which architecture com- 
menced in India, and which were 

i * I 1 " 1 than in this remote province. 
There can be little doubt but that 
surkh .Mm.n-.cuimi. jlnii uppei members arc meant to 

from a drawing by Mr. Munson In Wilsons IKS Copies of tilt* tall Capitals of the 

Ar,an,lAnlU|U1 ‘- Verse poli tan pillars, which were 

and throughout, this part of Asia conim, m ul «<’ hi Assyria 

principal characteristics of Buddhism F, V <>lH ‘ the 

».—■ '-'f 1 ; 

Wit i the Idles themselves, others plundered of their treasure Tfa C ,', 
were properly designated as tkqoba* (from ,/hat,, relic Tml ;! 
shrinc ° r ** word 
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corruption. Other topes have been found to contain neither relic nor 
relic-clianiber, and these must have been erected to mark some sacred 
spot or commemorate some event in the history of Buddha or of his 
religion. 

The origin of relic-worship is thus accounted for by the traditions of 
Buddhism. It is said that at the death of the founder of the religion 
eight cities disputed the possession T>f his mortal remains. The 
difficulty of a decision was avoided by a distribution to each of some 
portion of the sacred relics. Of these by far the most famous is the 
Tooth relic, which, till the last few years, was so carefully guarded by 
the British governors of Oeylon, as the Palladium of our sovereignty 
over that island. This originally fell to the lot of Kalinga, and was 
magnificently enshrined on the spot where now stands the celebrated 
temple of Juggernath at Puri. Here it remained till the fourth cen- 
tury, when it was conveyed for a short time to Patna, then the capital 
of the country. After performing many miracles there it was restored 
to its original place of deposit, but only for a very short time ; - for, on 
the invasion of the country by strangers from the East, it was conveyed 
to Cevlen, concealed in the hair of the king’s daughter: it was 
received there in the year 111 1 of our era, and lias ever since continued 
the most precious treasure of the realm. 1 * * 

Besides this, Ceylon possesses the left Collar-bone relic, enshrined 
in tin; Thuparamya pagoda at Anuradhapoora (woodcut ill), and the 
Thorax-bone, enshrined at Bintennc, near Kandy. The Mahawanso, 
or great Buddhist history of Ceylon, describes the mode in which this 
last building was raised, by successive additions, in a manner so 
illustrative of the principle on which these relic-shrines arrived at 
completion, that it is well worth quoting : The chief of the Devos, 

Sumano, supplicated of the deity worthy of o tie rings for an ottering. 
The Vanquisher, passing his hand over his head, bestowed on him a 
handful of his pure blue locks from the growing hair of the head. 
hVeeiving and depositing it in a superb golden casket, on the spot 
where the divine teacher had stood, ho enshrined the lock in an 
emerald dagoba, and bowed down in worship. 

“ The there Sarabhu, at the demise of the supremo Buddha, 
receiving at his funeral pile the Thorax-bone relic, brought and 
deposited it in that identical dagoba. This inspired personage, causing 
a dagoba to be erected 12 cubits high and enshrining it, thereon de- 
parted. The younger brother of King Devenampiatisso (b.c. 250), 
discovering this marvellous dagoba, constructed another encasing it, 
•10 cubits in height. 

“King Duttagamini (b.c. 101), while residing there, during his 
subjugation of the Malahars, constructed a dagoba, encasing that one, 
80 cubits in height.” 

“Thus was the Maliivarigana dagoba completed.” 8 It is possible 


1 See account of Tooth relic bv the Hon. \v. p. -t»3, &c. &e. 

0. Tumour, .T. A. S. B., vol. vi. p. 85B <t * Abstracted from Tumour's Mahawanso, 

*<*7. Sterling Cuttack, Trans. A. S. B., vol. p. 4. 
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that at each successive addition Home new deposit was made ; at leant 
most of the topes examined in Afghanistan and the I’mijaub show 
signs of these successive increments, and successive deposits, one alwve 
tile other. 

About 30 topes havo been opened near Bilsali by Ma jor Cuimim-- 
liain, of the Bengal Engineers, and Lieut. Maisey, ten of which have 
yielded relics ot the most interesting character. One tope contained 
relics of the two principal disciples of Buddha; another of Mogmdi- 
putra, who presided over the third great convocation held by Asoka. 
Others contained relics ol those missionaries whom we know to have 
been sent by Anoka to convert the nations of the Himalaya and of 
the banks of the Indus, llelics were found of other priests and saints 
whose names and acts are still unknown to us. The whole of these 
discoveries tend to confirm to a very great extent the traditions that 
have come down to us, besides making the intent and purpose of these 
buildings perfectly clear anil intelligible. 

By far the finest as well as the most perfect topo in India is that 
of hunch 1 , the principal one of those opened near Bilsah, in Central 
India. It is uncertain whether it ever contained relics or not, as it 
had been dug into in 181S1 by Sir Herbert Maddock, since which time 
it has i ema uied a rum, and may have been plundered by the natives. 

t any rate it, must have been a spot of peculiar sanctity,' judging both 
from its own magnificence and from the number of subonli.mte topes 
grouped around it. In tact there are a greater number of these monu- 
ments on this spot, within a space not exceeding 17 miles, than there 
are so tar at least as we now know, in the whole of India from the 
cMitlej to ( ape Comorin. 

The general appearance of the Sanohi Tope will be understood 



View of Sanchl Topo. 


from the view of it (woodcut No. 5), and its shape and arrangement 
fiom the plan and section (Nos. (i and 7). From these it will be 
observed that the principal building consists of a dome somewhat less 
than a hemisphere, 100 feet in diameter, and 42 feet, in height, with a 
p attonn on the top 34 feet across, which originally formed the basis 
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of the tee or capital, which wan the invariable finish of these monu- 
ments. 1 

The dome rests on a sloping base, 14 feet in height by 120 in 
diameter, having an offset on its 
summit about fi feet wide. This, if 
we may judge from the representa- 
tions of topes on the sculptures, 
must have been surrounded by a 
balustrade, and was aseonded by a 
broad double ramp on one side. It 
was probably used for processions 
encircling the monument, which 
seem to have been among the most 
common Buddhist ceremonials. The 
centre of this great mound is quite 
solid, being composed of bricks laid 
in mud ; but the exterior is faced 

with dressed stones. Over these _ ^ 

WHS laid a coating of cement, nearly ,, |1U1 rope at 

4 inrlies in thickness, which was, 

no doubt, originally adorned either with painting or ornaments in 
relief. 




7. Section of Tope at Sanchi. 


The fence by which this tope is surrounded is extremely curious. 
It consists of stone posts 8 ft. 8 in. 
high, and little more than 2 ft. apart. 

These are surmounted by a plain archi- 
trave, 2 ft. 4 in. deep, slightly rounded 
at the top. So far this enclosure re- 
sembles the outer circle at Stonehenge ; 
but between every two uprights three 
horizontal cross-pieces of stone are in- a 

sorted, of an elliptical form, of the same stone balustrade forming the enclo- 

depth as the top piece, but only 9 m. 

thick in the thickest part. This is the only built example yet discovered 



1 The drawings, plans, &c., are taken from a Memoir by Capt. J. 1>. Cunningham, J. .A. 
s . B., August., 1847. 
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of an architectural ornament wliich is found carved in every cavo 
and, indeed, in almost every ancient. Huddhist building known in 
India. The upright posts or pillars of this enclosure bear inscriptions 
indicating that they were all given by different individuals. But 
neithor these nor any other inscriptions found in the whole tope or in 
the smaller topes surrounding it (though there are as many L 250 
inscriptions m all), contain any*known name, or any clue to their a«e 1 

Still more curious, however, than even the stone railing arc die 
four gateways. One of these is shown in the general view of the 
buildings (woodcut No. 5). It consists of two square pillars, covered 
with sculptures, with la, hi elephant capitals, rising to a liofoht of 
18 it. 4 in. ; above (his are three lintels, slightly curved upwards in 
the centre, and ending in Ionic scrolls; they are snpisirted by con- 
tinuations of the columns, and three uprights inserted in the spaces 
between the lintels. They are covered with elaborate sculptures, and 
surmounted by emblems. The total height is 33 ft. (! in. One gateway 
has fallen, and if removed to this country would raise the character of 
Indian sculpture, as nothing comparable to it has yet been transported 
i run i t lint pa rfc of tlio world to Europe.* 1 

Xo account has been published of the other topes, 30 or 40 in 
number, composing this group. We only know that none are so lar.-e 
as the one just, described; sonic ate not more than 0 ft. in diameter, 
and m no instance are the enclosures and gateways so complete as those 
of the great- Tope. 3 

Though the inscriptions, as ‘has been said, foil to give us the date 
of these topes, the characters in which they are written, together with 
the architecture of the buildings, prove that they must be as old as 
the ( hnstian era. They could not have been anterior to Asoka’s time 
(&.c. «,)(>), so that wo obtain an approximation to they’ ago. 4 

♦ Manikyala. 

The only other very important, group of topes now known to exist 
in India is that at Manikyala, the Ta.xila of Alexanders historians 
situated between the Indus and the .lelum, or Hydaspes. The prin- 
cipal structure there is a tope, nearly of the same dimensions in ground- 
plan as that, at banohi, but tailor, being between 70 and 80ft. in height 
w 11 e the latter is only 50 ft. It. differs also in appearance, the dome 
being a perfect hemisphere, and the offset of the base omitted The 
fume itself is far more on, ate, being surrounded by a series of dwarf 


1 The celebrated Chandragupta inscrip- 
tion on the eastern gateway (j. A. 8. B. t vol. 
vi. p. 454) is evidently a subsequent addi- 
tion, and belongs to the fourth century a . r>. 

* One of these gateways is engraved in 
great detail, and to a huge scale, as a title- 
page to the author’s Illustrations of Indian 
A rehitecture. 

3 The above particulars have been taken 

from a paper by the late (/apt. .J. I). Cun- 


ningham (J. A. S. B., Aug. 1847, 740 et 

scq.) the illustrations of which, though in- 
complete, indicate some remains of built tem- 
ple^ and monasteries at the same place. 

4 Since this work went to press, Major, 
now Col., Cunningham’s work on these 
! opes has been published in this country, 
and, though full of interesting details and 
illustrations, adds little to the information 
previously obtained. 
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pilasters in low relief, probably as a substitute for tl\e independent 
railing of the Sanclii Tope. These M. Court describes as having 
capitals with rams’ heads (query, bulls’ ?), like those at Persepolis. 1 * 
This is likely enough in itself, but could scarcely have failed to be 
mentioned by the accurate Hlphinstone, 8 had it been correct. 

This tope was opened in 1880 General Ventura ; and three 
separate deposits of relics were found at the depths of about 2o, 4o, 
and 0:> ft. respectively, each apparently increasing in value with its 
depth from the top. With these were buried a great number of coins, 
besides many placed intermediately between the principal deposits. 
From these it appears that the upper deposit is certainly as modern as 
the time of the Sassanhhe, being of the fourth or fifth century. Hut 
the lower relics may be two centuries earlier, though the evidence on 
this point is bv no means so clear as might be desired, nor were the 
excavations so carried on as to show whether the tope had reached its 
present dimensions by successive additions like that at Hintenno (p. d), 
nr whether it had been erected at once. The former was probably the 
case, judging from the different depths at which the relics weie 
found. 

The most important relic appears to have been a brown lupinl 
contained in a box with an inscription on its lid. When this inscrip- 
tion shall have been deciphered, we shall probably know in honour of 
what saint this vast mound was erected. 

There are at least 15 other topes in this group, one of which was 
opened by M. Court, who found in a square chamber, 10 ft, alx>vc the 
level of the ground, a gold cylinder enclosed in one of silver, and that 
again in one of copper. The inner one contained 4 gold coins, 1 0 a 
precious stones, and 4 pearls. These were no doubt the relics which 
the tope was intended to preserve. The inscription was illegible, so 
that we cannot ascertain to whom they belonged. There were silver 
coins in the tope, and in the cylinders, though not in the innermost 
one. These art; Homan Consular coins 3 * of Mark Antony and Augustus 
( a;sar. The others arc Haetrian and native coins, generally supposed 
to be near the Christian era in date, so that we can have no hesitation 
in ascribing the tope to the first century. It is so ruined externally 
that we can form no comparison of the probable age of this and the 
others. The dates therefore of the greater part of these topes must 
remain uncertain till they have been systematically examined. 

A very large enclosure of a tope is found at Amravati, near the 
mouth of the river Kistna, in the Madras territory. It now bears 
the name of Dipal-dinna, or Mount-of-light, but why it is so called 
has not hitherto been accounted for. The annexed plan (No* '*>) 
will explain the general arrangement of the place. The tank shown 
in the centre is not an original part of the structure. Its excavation 


1 J. A. Si B., vol. iii. p. 557. 

* Journey to Cabul. The view in his 

work, though the best we have, is not pro- 

bably to be depended upon. It was not 


drawn by the author. J. A. *S. B., rol. iii. 
p. 314 et seq. 

8 J. A. .S. B., vol. iii. pp. 560 and 635. 
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was commenced in the last century, and continued in the present till 
some troubles in the district caused it to be abandoned and left a« j, 



5*. I ope of Amravuti. From u MS. plan in tin- India House 
Scale inn ft. to i j n . 


now is, incomplete. 
As far as tlie traditions 
collected by Colonel 
Mackenzie are intel- 
ligible, the monu- 
ment in the centre 
was opened by a lo- 
cal Raja in search of 
treasure, hut, failing 
in finding any, lie de- 
termined to utilize 
the space he had 
cleared by forming 
in it a reservoir of 
water. Those opera- 
tions have effectually 
destroyed all trace 
of what the cen- 
tral shrine originally 
consisted of. It can 


scarcely have boon a 

ge and solid mound like that of Sanclii, because, if so, 
mass of worthless material has be< 


laii 


an immense 
entirely removed, while many 

situ. 
i and 

111 th( ‘ l >arts which remain, we may conclude the 
central slmne to have been some object highly ornamonted and of great 


stones <>t far greater value, and easily transported, remain in .< 
loin t ic gieat size of the whole enclosure, and from the care i 
labour displayed in the parts which Voimmi wn i» *i \r <imiw.1h.1/. 

1 

sanctity. 1 


lho.se remaining l>ai t« consist, principally of two concentric circles 
of upright, stones, the outer 193 ft. in diameter, and between the two a 
paved pathway 1.1 ft. in width. The upright stones are not, like those 
of the Di unheal circles in Europe, mere unsbaped masses, but are 
caiwed with a minuteness unknown anywhere else, even in India 
1 Ins may be seen both in the elaborate and beautiful drawings which 
Colond Mackenzie caused to Is, made of them- copies of which exist 
at Madras, Calcutta, and in the East India House- and also in speei- 
01 tll,> st01u;s themselves, which he sent to all these places. 
With our imperfect knowledge of Buddhist history, it is impossible to 
identity many ot the scenes and subjects represented, hut they cer- 
tainly form one of the most complete illustrations of Buddhist forms 
and traditions that can possibly he conceived. 

Besides these two circles of stones, the remains of two of its gate- 


1 The particulars from which tin? account 
and plan of the Dipal-dinna are compiled are 
contained in 2 vols. of drawings of the monu- 
ment, and some MS. notes, in the Mackenzie 


Collection in the India House, and a paper 
communicated to Mr. Buckingham fov Co- 
lonel Mackenzie in March, 1822. 
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ways (out of four that probably originally existed) have been exhumed, 
though the drawings do not suffice to explain what their form and 
elevation were. We may, however, believe them to have been of the 
same character with those at Sanolii above described, its very similar 
gateways are more than once represented on the sculptures at this 

very place. # . 

The mound of earth .that surrounds it, backing up the outer circle 
ot stones, seems merely to be the rubbish from the excavation of the 
tank, and not at all a part of the original design. This is evident trom 
tin* fact that the carving at the back of the stones, which is of the same 
character with that at the front, is hidden by it. The removal of this 
rubbish is much to he desired, and would probably lead to important 
discoveries. At present, we cannot fix the date of the tope with any 
exactness. All that we can now say is, that it probably was com- 
menced in the third or fourth century of our era, and may have been 
continued down to the tenth or twelfth. 

A great number of tumuli of various sizes surround this great tope, 
hnt none, so far as 1 am aware, liave been opened oi examined vitli 
rare, raves too, with their walls adorned with fresco paintings, occur 
in the neighbourhood, but they too are unexplored. 

Besides these usual accompaniments, this district abounds in what 
are called Paulin, Kalis, being circles of unhewn stones, identical in 
every feature with the Druidical circles of Europe, except that thcii 
dimensions are smaller, their diameter being generally about from 10 
to 20 ft. As far as lias been ascertained, they were nearly always 
hurving-places, which docs not appear to have been the case with the 
circles in Europe. 

A few miles north oi Jlenarcs is a group of topes, known by the 
name of Sarnath, the principal of which is of a tower-like form, between 
no and 00 ft. in diameter, and 110 ft. in height. The lower part is 
eased with stone, and adorned with eight niches*, surmounted by 
triangular canopies, and ornamented by bands ot scroll-woik of gloat, 
beaut v and delicacy. These, however, have only partially been 
finished; for, like all Indian sculpture, it was added after the masonry 
was complete. The upper part is in* a ruinous state, and appears most 
probably never to have been finished. It has been opened, 1 hut no 
relic or relic-chamber was found. This spot has been visited by two 
( hiiiesc travellers, Fa Ilian* in the year 40»>, and Iliouen Ihsang in 
the seventh century, who describe all these topes and the purposes 
for which they were erected. 

The great tope now standing at Sarnath seems to have been raised 
in the end of the fitli or beginning of the 7th century, and to lie the 
identical one described by Iliouen Thsang. It must have replaced or 
enclosed that seen by Fa Ilian. As neither of these travellers mentions 


1 This building was opened by Major Cun- 
ningham, tinder Mr. Prinscp’s auspices, in 
1830, and careful drawings made of every 
part of it, which were, I believe, engraved, 
hut never published, nor has any detailed ac- 


count ever been given of the result of the 
excavation. 

* Foe Koue Ki, p. 305. Voyages de Hi- 
ouen Thsang,. p. 133. 
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any relics as existing hero, wo are perhaps justified in assuming that 
none were ever deposited, but that this and the neighbouring tone- 
were erected to commemorate events in the life of Buddha. 1 k 

At Keseriah, in Tirlioot, about 20 miles north of Bakra, where one 
of the pillars of Asoka mentioned above is found, are the ruins of wlm 
appears to have been a very huge tope. But it is entirely ruined 
externally, and has never been explored, so tliajt we cannot tell what was 
its original shape or purpose.' All along this line of country numerous 
Buddhist remains arc found, though all more or less mined, and non,, 
ot them have been carefully examined. This is the more to be re- 
gretted, as this was the native country of the founder of the relim,,,, 
and the place where apparently his doctrines were originally prmnul- 
gated. If anything older than the age of Asoka is preserved in India, 
it is probably in this district that we must look for if. 

The annexed woodcut of a tower on the Giriyek hill south of i’atim. 

in Debar, is copied from an ongmv- 


ing which is the only pnblisln,. 
description of the object it repre- 
sents. It is ascribed by the natives 
to Jarasandlm, a king who lived and 
leigned here live or six centuries 
before Buddhas time. He is a fa- 
vourite popular hero, like the I*jiu- 
dus, his contemporaries, to whom 
bait the ancient tilings in India are 
ascribed. But there is no doubt that, 
it is a Buddhist monument, and pro- 
bably of Asoka s time, or a little 
later, and erected to commemorate 
some action, or the performance of 
some miracle. 8 

lhe most extensive group of 
topes known to exist is that of 
Jelalabad. These arc situated b<v 
} oiul the Indus, and therefore not 
strictly within the limits of India 
i- , as usually defined. But thev stand 

directly m the truck by which the Arlan races entered India 7 That 
district, at the time when they were erected, and indeed long before 
was so closely connected with India as to be almost always confounded 
with it by the earlier historians. 

The oldest tope hitherto discovered in these parts, or' probably 

loon in Iiwliu isi min .»* oa :i 1 J 



10. Tower on Oiriyek Mill. 

From it drawing by Mr. Kuvensbaw, J. A. S. 
of Bengal, vol. viii. p. 353. 


. i • t t • i'axws, ur pror 

indeed m India, is one at Jamalgiri, 30 miles north of l’eshawur. 


1 A view of it is given, J. A. S. B. t vol. 
iv. p. 122. 

8 Major Cunningham, in a paper recently 
read to the Royal Asiatic Society, suggests 
that those topes which contained no relic 
were dedicated to the first immortal Buddha 


as contradistinguished from the last mortal 
one. I can, however, trace no such distinc- 
tion in form in the Buddhist writings or tra- 
ditions, and am not aware on what he founds 
such an assumption. 
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It consists of a circular building, probably ‘20 ft. in diameter, 1 
ornamented by 18 figures of Buddha sitting in the usual cross-legged 
position, each figure separated from the one next it by a pilaster of 
(Winthian design. 

This central building is surrounded by an enclosure probably 50 It. 
in diameter — a polygon of 13 sides with an opening in each face now 
a mere wall of rude "masonry, but one? no doubt richly ornamented. 
Fragments of its sculpture have been recovered, and are so nearly 
( Jivek in character, so infinitely superior in design and execution to any- 
thing else which has hitherto come home from that country/ as to prove 
incontestably that they must have been executed while the influence 
„f the Grmco-Bactria.ii kingdom was still strong in that quarter : a 
conclusion which is further confirmed by the relative impoitance ol 
the enclosure, and the general architectural arrangements of the 
building. 

A great number of the remaining topes wore opened by Dr. 
Honigbergor in the years 1833 and 1834; and the results of his numis- 
matic, discoveries have been published in Paris and elsewheie. -I he 
old v account that we have of the buildings themselves is that given b\ 
Mr. Masson, who, with singular perseverance and sagacity, completed 
what Dr. Honigbergor left undone/ 

The topes examined and described by Mr. Masson as existing 
around Jelalabad are 37 in number, viz. 18 distinguished as the 
Darunta group, 0 at Hialiar Bagb, and 1,3 at Ilidda, Of these about 
one-half yielded coins and relics ot more or less importance, pioving 
the dates of their ejection to extend from a few years before the 
Christian era to the fifth or sixth century. 

In general appearance they diifer considerably from the gieat 
Indian "topes just described, bidng all taller in proportion to their 
breadth, and having a far more tower-like appearance, than any found 
in India, except the Samath example. They are also smaller, the 
largest at Darunta being only lflO feet in circumference. Tin's is 
about the usual size of the first-class topes in Afghanistan, the second 
class being a little more than 100 feet, while many are much smallei. 

In almost every instance they seem to have rested on a square base, 
though in many this has been removed, and in others is bmied in 
rubbish. Above this rises a circular base or drum, crowned by a belt, 
sometimes composed merely of two architectural string courses, with 
di ft e rent-coloured stones disposed as a diaper pattern between them. 


1 The building was discovered and exca- 
vated by Lieuts. Lumsden and Stokes of the 
t'oinpany’s service, and some drawings and 
plans published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, in Nov. 1852, hut without 
scales or dimensions, or any such description 
.is would make the architectural arrange- 
ments intelligible. 

* These sculptures are at present deposited 
for exhibition in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 


ham, bv their proprietor, E. C. Bay ley, Esq., 
B. C. S. 

3 Mr. Masson’s account was communicated 
to Professor Wilson, and by him published 
in his A liana Antiqua, with lithographs from 
Mr. Masson’s sketches, which, though not so 
detailed as we could wish, are still sufficient 
to render their form and appearance intelli- 
gible. 
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Sometimes a range of plain pilasters occupies this space. More goiu*- 
mlly the pilasters are joined by arches sometimes circular, sometimes 
of an ogee form. In one instance— the red tope— they are alterant** 
eiieular and throe-sided arches. That this belt represents the enclosing 
rail at Sanchi and the pilastered base at Manikyala cannot be doubted. 
It, shows a very considerable change in style to tirnl it elevated so far 
up the monument as it here Is, and so completely changed from its 
original purpose. 

( » one rally speaking, the done* or roof rises immediately above this. 

but no example in 
this group retains its 
termination in a pel 
feet state.. Some ap- 
pear to have had 
1 1 cm i s ph e r i cal roe Is. 
some conical, of 
greater or less steep 
ness of pitch : and 
some, like that re- 
presented in woodcut 
No. 11, it is pro- 
liable were Hat, or 
with only a slight 
elevation in the cen- 
tre. It is very pro* 
bable that there was 
sonu* connection between the shape of the roof and the purpose for 
which thi* tope was raised. Ihit, we have not. evidence to lead us to 
any decision of this point. 



M - Top.. at UimoiMii. 

From u drawing l,y Mr. Masson, in Wilson's Ariana Antiqua. 


Oik* interesting peculiarity was brought to light by Mr. Masson in 



12. Tope, Sultanjv*ro. 

From a drawing by Mr. Masson, In Wilson’s 
Ariana Antiqua. 


to inter from Mr. Masson’s very 


bis excavation of tin* tope at Snl- 
tanporc, as shown in the annexed 
section (woodcut No. 12). It is 
proved that the monument origin- 
ally consisted of a small tope on 
a large square base, the relic being 
placed on its summit. It was after- 
wards increased in size by a second 
tope being built over it. 

Besides these there are about 
20 or 80 topes in the neighbour- 
hood of Calm], but all very much 
ruined, and lew of any striking im- 
portance. So at least we are led 
brief notice of them. No doubt 


many others still remain in spots hitherto unvisited by Europeans. 

In the immediate vicinity of all these topes are found caves and 
tumuli, the former being the residences of priests, the latter for the 
most part burying-plaees, perhaps in some instances smaller relic- 
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shrines. Their exact destination cannot he ascertained without a 
careful investigation by persons thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject. There arc many points of great interest which still require to be 
cleared up by actual examination. When this has been done we may 
hope to be able to judge with some certainty of their affinity with 
the Indian buildings on the one lmnj, and those of Persia on the 
other. 

None of the topes described above -indeed, no built tope in India 
-retains a vestige; of its tm or terminal, which nevertheless must have 
crowned them all when in their original and perfect state. No re- 
presentation of a tope -and there are some hundreds among the 
sculptures of Amravati and Sanelii, and in the painting at A junta and 
elsewhere— is ever without this indispensable accompaniment. All 
complete rock-cut topes in the caves, as well as tin* models vvhich are 
strewn by hundreds about ( lya and other Buddhist, sites, are so adorned, 
as an; also all modern topes in Burundi, Thibet, and elsewhere. With 
SO many authorities there is no difficulty in restoring this member, 
though it certainly would be a satisfaction to find one in situ. 

Its earliest form seems to have been that represented in the annexed 
woodcut, from tin; relie-shrine in tin; cave No. 10 at Ajunta. 1 It, con- 
sists of a square box, probably 
originally of wood, and afterwards 
copied in stone, its lowin’ part 
being an exact copy of the 
railing enclosing the tftpe at San- 
ehi (]). 11). Abo.vc this is an or- 
namental frieze of window-heads, 
exactly resembling the arch here- 
after to be described in the Karli 
cave. The whole is Covered with in. Base of a Tee cut in the rock at. AJmita. 
three horizontal slabs projecting 

one beyond the other. In this form there can he very little doubt hut 
that it was, or at all events represented, a chassc, or relic-box ; and it 
is more than probable that, originally the relic was not placed in the 
tope, but on its top. At all events, we find from Fa Ilian and others 
that the relics were frequently exhibited in public, and consequently 
must have been placed in some accessible shrine ; and nowhere could 
one be placed in a position more consonant with the purpose of the 
monument or its architectural peculiarities than this one is. 

If we may venture to adopt this conjecture, it will at once explain 
several peculiarities, and reconcile several difficulties. In the ease of 
topes in which no relic has been found, as that of San chi, wc may con- 
clude that there was in many cases originally some sacred object which 
has disappeared with the terminal which contained it. Jn the Sultan- 
pore tope (woodcut No. 12), it would be only necessary to suppose a 
determination to enclose a relic that had previously been accessible, to 



1 See Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of India, by the author, p. 
tiom which the woodcut is taken. 
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account for the peculiarities of its structure. Had we drawings of the 
exterior of the chambers in which relics are found in the inside of tin* 
topes, this question would be easily settled, but in the researches 
which have been made this has been entirely overlooked. 

The “representations of topes would lead us to believe that this haw 
was m most instances— though not invariably— surmounted by an 
umbrella, the most common symbol of royalty and state among Eastern 
nations. All modern pagodas have this; and in one of the oldest eaves 
in India (that at Karli, woodcut No. 18) a wooden umbrella still sur- 
mounts the shrine, and is apparently an original part of the design, if 
not indeed the very umbrella first set up 1800 years ago. 

In some instances three of the umbrellas were placed one above the 
other ; and in process of time all these wooden ornaments came to hr 
copied in stone, and to assume a more strictly architectural diameter, 
and the tope and its terminal took a more spire-like form, like the our 
in cave ID, at A junta (woodcut No. 14), where the three umbrellas 
have become a spire, and the tope itself as tall in proportion as any of 
those in Afghanistan. 
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Once enfranchised from the exigencies of wooden construction, the 
Inmslhriimtion of the terminal went on rapidly until it comes to con- 
sist of seven, 1 * or even a greater number of discs or umbrellas. This is 
shown in the model (woodcut No. 15) of a tope in steatite/ found in 
the tope at Sultanporo 3 (woodcut No. 12), belonging most probably to 
the second or third century of our era. It will bo observed that the 
discs, which constitute the upper part of this model, are of a shape 
which could not well be copied on a large scale in stone, at least 
in the open air. But it is evidently the type, of numberless other 
examples found all over India, and more especially of the models found 
near (iya, except that the latter are so far modified in shape that large 
mpics of them could be worked in stone. 

In modern times the terminal has frequently become the whole 
monument, and in Thibet, and more especially in Uhina, the domical 
part is wholly omitted, and the monument expands into a seven or 
nine-storied tower, with scarcely a trace ot its origin or original 
destination. In India, too, tins Jains built seven and nine-storied 
towers, which no doubt had the same source, but without retaining 
more of the original form than the trails- II imalayan examples. 

Tumum. 

The tumuli of India now remaining have no leatures which would 
entitle them to he regarded as architectural objects. In tact the\ aie 
little different from the harrows of Europe and other parts of the world : 
and this analogy is of itself worthy of remark. But it is by no means 
certain that tin*, tumuli were all as devoid of decoration trom the first ; 
for in ( ’ey lull, Thibet, and other Buddhist countries, tlm tombs of 
princes and distinguished individuals are built and ornamented 
exactly like the topes. It is far from certain also that the same may 
not be true with regard to those in Afghanistan. It has been before 
observed that the object of the topes in that country is very imper- 
fectly known. 

Tkmi’I.ks. 

As before hinted, no built examples exist in India of the two remain- 
ing classes, the temples (Cluutyus) and monasteries ( Viliam*), into 
which we have divided the objects ot Buddhist architecture.. .But the 
rock-cut examples are so numerous and so pel tect, that this is hardly 
to he regretted, except, for one singular and somewhat puzzling pecu- 
liarity that. it leaves us wholly without tlio means of judging what, 
the external appearance of those buildings was. We are thus forced 
to treat it wholly as an internal architecture. Thus for one-halt ot the 
subject wo have abundant materials ; for the other none at all. 4 It is 


1 Supposed to be symbolical ot the seven 

Byani Buddhas. 

* The steatite was considered a sacred 
>tone by the Buddhists in all ages, and is so 
now by the Chinese, under the name ot ^ u 
stone. All their more sacred vessels are 

made out of it. 


3 Wilson’s Ariana Anti.jua, pp. .VI and HO, 
plate iii. 

4 It is probable that a tolerably correct 
i.lea of the general exterior appearance of the 
buildings from which these wives w ere » opied 
may be obtained from the R<dhs (as they aie 
called) of Mahavellipore (book i. ch. vii., 
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by no means impossible that in the neighbourhood of Sauehi and else- 
where some remains may be found that may assist us out of this diffi. 
ciilty ; and when we are more familiar with the sculptures and frescoes 
than we are at present, many of the buildings there represented inuv 
be identified and serve as illustrations, but these illustrations would l*. 
most unsale guides at present, jinloss used with the utmost caution. 

llio descriptions hitherto published are not sufficient to enable us 
to form a complete statistical account of the cave-temples of India, as 
they are usually called. 1 have myself visited and described all the 
most important of them ; 1 and in an interesting paper, recently read to 
the Bombay branch of the Asiatic Society by the Rev. hr. Wilson, la 
enumerated .17 different, groups of caves, more or less known to 
Europeans. This number is exclusive of those of Bengal and Madras, 
and now ones are daily being discovered ; we may therefore fairly 
assume that certainly more than 40, and probably nearly 50, groups of 
caves exist in India Proper. 

Some of these groups contain as many as 100 different and distinct 
excavations, many not more than 10 or a dozen; but altogether 1 fed 
convinced that not less than 1000 distinct, specimens are to be found. 
Of these probably 100 may be of Brahminieul or Jaina origin; the 
remaining 000 are Buddhist, either monasteries or temples, the former 
being incomparably the more numerous class; for of the latter net 
111010 thm 20 or HO are known to exist. This difference arose no doubt 
from the greater number of the viharas being grouped around built 
topes, as is always the case in Afghanistan ; and, eonsec|uently, they 
did not require any rock-cut place of worship while possessed of the 
more usual and appropriate edifice. 

One important feature is an exception to what has been said of our 
ignorance of the exterior appearance of Indian temples and monasteries. 
Of the caves the facades are generally perfect, and executed in the rock 
with all the detail that, could have graced the buildings of which they 
are copies. In the investigation of these objects a very important 
advantage is the perfect immutability of a temple once hewn out of the. 
live rock. No repair can add to, or indeed scarcely alter, what is 
once so executed ; and there can be no doubt that we see them now, 
m all essential peculiarities, exactly as they were originally desioned. 
This advantage will bo easily appreciated by any one who lias tried to 
grope for the evidence for a date in design, afforded by our much- 
altered and often reconstructed cathedrals of the middle ages. 

The geographical distribution of the eaves is somewhat singular, 
more than nine-tenths of those now known being found within the 
limits of the Bombay presidency. The remainder consist of two groups, 
those of Behar and Cuttack, neither of which are important in extent 
in Bengal ; one only, that of Mahavcllipore, in Madras; and two or 


woodcut 42). These are monuments of a 
much later date, and belonging to a different 
religion, but they eorres[M»nd so nearly in all 
their parts with the temples and monasteries 
now under consideration, that we cannot 


doubt their being, in most respects, close 
copies of them. 

1 Illustrations of the Kock'cut Temples of 
India, 1 vol.; text 8vo., with folio plates. 
Weale, London, 1845. 
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rii,. (HJ not very important groups, which have been traced in Afghan- 
istan and the Punjaub. 

I was at one time inclined to connect this remarkable local distri- 
bution with the comparative proximity of this side of India to the 
rock-cutting Egyptians and Ethiopians. Hut the coincidence can be 
more simply accounted for by the existence of rocks in both countries 
perfectly adapted to such works. The whole cave district ot India is 
composed of horizontal strata of amygdaloid and other cognate trap 
formations, generally speaking of very considerable thickness and great 
uniformity of texture, and possessing besides the advantage ot their 
nlgcs being generally exposed in perfectly perpendicular cliffs. N> 
that no rock in any part of the world could either be more suited for 
the purpose or more favourably situated than these formations are. 
They were easily accessible and easily worked. In the rarest possible 
instances are there any flaws or faults to disturb the uniformity ot the 
design ; and when complete they afford a perfectly dry temple or 
abode, singularly uniform in temperature, and more durable than any 
class of temple found in any other part ot the world. With these 
advantages we need hardly look further for an explanation ot the 
plicnuuienon ; though some collateral points ot explanation may perhaps 
reveal themselves to future explorers. 

Their distribution as to time also presents a curious anomaly. So 
far as our knowledge now goes, the oldest are undoubtedly those of 
Rebar and Cuttack in Bengal. The former ot these were all excavated 
in the two centuries preceding the Christian era, and ot the latter 
tin* greater part are equally ancient, though a few probably extend to 
a century or two after our era; whereas the oldest on tin* western side 
the earliest, for instance, at A junta and Karli can hardly date 
anterior to the birth of Christ, if so early, and extend to the tenth or 
perhaps even the twelfth century of our era. 1 bus the practice of 
excavating the rock was almost immediately abandoned in the count 1 \ 
where it arose, and was taken up ami pursued to an extraordinary 
extent in a district where it certainly was not original. 

From the time of Dasaratha, the grandson of Asoka, who two 
hundred years before Christ excavated the first cave at Rajagiiha, to 
Indradyumna, who apparently finished the last ot those at Elloia, the 
series is uninterrupted ; and, it properly examined and drawn, the 
eaves would furnish us with a complete religious and artistic history 
of the greater part of India during fourteen centuries, the darkest and 
most perplexing of her history. Hut, although during this long period 
the practice was common to Buddhists, Hindus, and .Jains, it ceased 
with the Mahometan conquest, or before it. Hardly one, excavation 
has been made or attempted since that period, except perhaps some 
rude Jaina monoliths in the rock at Gwalior, and it may be one or two 
in southern India. 

Kakli. 

The well-known cave at Karli, situated on the mad between Uombay 
and 1'oonab, is the largest as well as the most eompkle hitherto dis- 
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covered in India, and was excavated at a time when tin* style was in I 
its greatest purity. I 

There are no very certain grounds for fixing the date of its cxeava- ! 
tion, but we shall not err far in attributing it to the century before or 
after the Christian era— most probably the latter. There are some 
reasons for ascribing it to the era of Salivahana (a.j>. 78), although this 
it must be confessed, is at present little more than a mere approxi- 
mation to the truth. 



Section of Cjiv»* at Karli. 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 



l7> I’l.tii of Cave at Karli, <1«>uMe tin* size. 


1 he building, as will be seen by.tho annexed illustrations, resembles 
to «*i very great extent tin early ( liristian elmreli in its arrangements ; 
consisting of a nave and side aisles, terminating in an apse or semi' 
dome, round which the aisle is carried. The general dimensions of 
the interior are 128 ft. from the entrance to the hack wall, by 45 ft. 7 in. 
in width from wall to wall. The side aisles, however, are very much 
narrower than in (liristian churches, the central one being 25 ft. 
7 in., so tliat. the others are only 10 ft. wide, including the thickness of 
the pillars. As a scale for comparison, it may be mentioned that its 
arrangement and dimensions tire very similar to those of the choir of 
Norwich Cathedral, or of the Abbaye aux ITommes at Caen, omitting 
the outer aisles in the latter buildings. The thickness of the piers at 
Norwich and Caen nearly corresponds with the breadth of the aisles in 
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the Indian temple. In height, however, Karli is very inferior bein* 

""’ r i ” 

„f ftW °r l ,illfirM « rl each «*«lo separate the nave from the aisles ; m .|, 
t . . S ° J " w a tal1 W > iln octagonal shaft, and richly ornamental 
capital, on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures, 
ra y a man and a woman, but sometimes two females, all very math 

n 1 S V Ch 0mamC,,tH UKU;lll y are. The seven j.ilbu-s 
' 1 tho al f ar aro P ,am octagonal piers, without either base nr 


nap i tul, and the four under the entrance 


jjallury differ consul 


^ rally 


1,IK V th,! sld l es - Th( '^ sculptures on the capitals supply tin 
p'aee usually occupied by frieze and cornice in Grecian architec'L • 
and m other examples plain painted surfaces occupy the same span ' 

w rZt hV’Tr ^ 10 ° f ’ »' general section, but IZ 

,li m Ltm It ° “? T t0 ,nak ° itS ^ c *f?ht greater than the semi 

b , robabl v 0 r, T^ eVeU !lt t,,lM ,k -V V * series of wooden 
, J ,, 10 r U ? r < ; <>m ? 11 Wlth tho excavation, which prove beyon.l the 
s ladow of a doubt tliat the roof is not a copy of a masonry arch, but of 

ZLZ? “ - - ™iv »o, 

Imtuediatdy under the semidome of the apse, and nearly where the 

• ain U l ■/.TV ' 1 ' 1 C, ,'" r< ' l,L ' S ’ fs I ,laCC<1 th « shrine, in tin’s instance 

a plain dome slightly stilted on a circular drum. As there are 

ornaments on it now, and no mortices for wood-work, it probably was 
V l " 1Ua . y Petered and painted, or may have been adorned with huii"-- 
mgs, which some of the sculptured representations would lead us U, 
suppose was the usual mode of ornamenting these altars. It is sur- 
mounted by a terminal the base of which is similar to the one shown 
woodcut No. 1.5 and on this still stand the remains of an umbrella 
m wood, very much decayed and distorted by age 

wit ; i , ‘r tC tUe u . nt ! alK!0 ’ a exactly corresponding 

With oui loodlott, consisting of tlireo doorways, one leading to the 
centre, and one to each of the side aisles, and over the gallery the 

which aiiV* r h w h “ U ? -° l>0, 1 1 ’ fi,r,ui,, S one great window, throng), 
win, h all tho light is admitted. This great window is arched in the 

shape of a horseshoe, and exactly resembles the ornaments on the 
upper part of the terminal found at Ajunta (woodcut Id), ftn d the 
niches which surmount the niches in tho hall of the oldest monastery 
cave at Ajunta, to be described hereafter. The outer ,101-011 is con- 
siderably wider than the body of the building, being 52 ft. wide and 
is closed 111 front by a screen composed of two stout octagonal pillars, 
without either base or capital, supporting what is now a plain mass of 
rock, but was once ornamented by a wooden gallery which formed the 
principal ornament of tho faijade. Above this a dwarf colonnade or 
attic ot four columns between pilasters admitted light to the in-eat 
window, and this again was surmounted by a wooden cornice or orna- 
ment of some sort, though we cannot now restore it, as only the 
mortices remain that attached it to the rock. 

Stilt further in advance of (his stands the lion-pillar, in this instance 
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;i ]ain shaft with 32 flutes, or rather faces, surmounted by a capital 
,s,t unlike that at Kesariah (woodcut No. 3), hut in this instance it 
supports four lions instead of one. Another mmilaf pillar probably 
stood on the opposite side, but it has either fallen or been taken down 
to make way for the little temple that now occupies its place. 

The absence of the wooden ornaments, as well as our ignorance oi 
the mode in which this temple was iiifished laterally, and the porch 
joined to the main temple, prevents us from judging of the ettect ot 
the front in its perfect, state. Hut the proportions of such parts as 
remain are so good, and the effect of the whole so pleasing, that there 
om h 0 little hesitation in ascribing to such a design a tolerably high 
i-auk among architectural compositions. 

Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it certainly is as solemn 
and "•rand as any interior call well be, and the mode of lighting the 
most perfect- — one undivided volume of light coming through a single 
opening overhead at a very favourable angle, and tailing directly on 
llm altar or principal object, in the building, leaving the rest m com- 
parative obscurity. The effect is considerably heightened by the 
closely set and thick columns that divide, the three aisles from one 
another, as they suffice to prevent the boundary walls from ever being 
seen, and, as there are no openings in the walls, the view between the 
pillars is practically unlimited. 

All these peculiarities are found more or less developed m all the 
other eaves of the same class in India, varying only with the age and 
the gradual change that took place from the more purely wooden forms 
of this cave to the litliic or stone architecture of the more modern 
ones. This is the principal test by which their relative ages can be 
determined, and at the same time proves incontestably that the Kuril 
cave was excavated very shortly after stone came to ho used as a 

building material in India. r . 

The following list, of which 1 have placed Karli at the head lor 
the sake of comparison, includes I believe the seven most beautiful or 
at least best known, examples of this sort. There arc many other 
eave-temples scattered through the various groups oi the western 
ghats, but none of them have either been drawn or described in such a 
manner as to allow of their being classified or even enumeiated m 
such a work as this. 


Karli .... 
Ajunta (No. 10) 
Do. (No. 9) . 
Do. (No. 19). 
Do. (No. 20). 
Viswakarma Ellora 
Kannari . 


Probable age. 

1st century after Christ. 
Ditto. (?) 

2nd or drd century. 

5th century. 

9th or 10th ceil tiny. 

7th or 8th century. 

9th or 10th century. 


As will be seen from this list, the next in age and size to Karli is 


1 The other six I have myself visited and measured. 


Suction of Cave No. 10, .\junta. No seal.*. 
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thoohloHtmyc at A junta 1 'IW two caves arc very similar, exec,,, 

or' Ls c Ti Hro without either ca 1 ,ii!,l 

‘ '. (, ' V ,lU! stuccoed, and painted with figures of Jiuddha and 

o various saints. Above the pillars is a plain ^pace or belt " 
spending m position to the triform, n of a medieval cathedral o„r, 
monted with painting or with sculpture illustrative of the purposes !„ 

flatter tl tTr" v™ ,,vur thi « "*« the roof, soinewhat 

flattei than (lie Karl, one, but like it adorned will, wooden ribs; i„ 

.lut, : 

C"' uin. i, .. 

II, „ f , nllll: 

, ^ . mves, and may <n*ve us some 

notion ,,t the exterior form of the buildings which these eaves imitate 
J he next cave, No. ft, is nearly similar to this, except in size and 
lias less appearance of age than its neighbour; it is. however, Very 
! lu ! ll,M ’ Wh "* them have lost their facades, from the preci- 
pice having fallen away, in the face of which they were excavated. 

No. lit, at Ajiinta, is one of the most perfect of the class in India 
having been excavated before the style had become utterly degenerate’ 
hut alter all the essential parts of the style had so long and so Z 
ipicntly been lepeated ill stone, that they had lost all the raw appear- 
ance of their wooden originals, and had in consequence become strictly 
speaking, architectural features. ’ •> 

No. 20, though very similar to this in many respects, was exca- 
vated at too late a period to retain much purity of style, and all its 
details are coarse and clumsy when compared with the'last; while its 
sculptural arrangements show such a degenerate tende.my JL Is 
modern Hinduism, as to denote that, the style was at its last gasp w m 
thiH eavo witK commenced. h A Ln 

I well-known eavo tlie Y iswhIui ntvi ot i/ii • . 

mediate \Aaee between these two. In it the stvie W v"' >KM “* Ult,!r ‘ 
ydeUdv a stone one, that, lead we n-> knowledge w T' 

originals, we might he led to suppose thaAnanv of 2 ZZ \ 
details arose from the exigencies of const! notion 'and vaulting. It is 

No. 13; ““ ,! ° Uk ' CUt TCm, ' k ' S 
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certain from the earlier examples that thin was not the ease, for we are 
able in every detail to trace the transition from wood to stone, without 
missing a single link of the chain of evidence. 

'Flic last cave mentioned in the list, that of Kannari, at Salsette, 
near Bombay, is, I am convinced, for reasons stated at length else- 
where, 1 merely a copy of the Karli cave, executed at a time when 
Ihiddhist. art had greatly decayed, ancf mere copying had taken the 
place of original design and thought. It resembles its great prototype 
in every respect, both externally and internally, except in such a com- 
plete degradation of style as to form a puzzle to an antiquary on any 
other hypothesis than the one suggested above. 

Besides these, several of the Cellar caves are perhaps entitled to be 
called cave-temples, though, never having had an opportunity of visit- 
ing them myself, and no correct or detailed drawings of them having 
yet been published, 1 speak with considerable diilidenee regarding 
them. 

The most interesting of them, architecturally at least, is that called 
tin' Lomas Uishi, the only one of the group that possesses an archi- 
tectural facade. It is covered with an inscription which, if authentic 
and coeval, might induce us to ascribe it to the fourth century ; every 
detail, however, betrays so distinctly its wooden origin, that it must 
he earlier - perhaps even before the Christian cm— and therefore the 
earliest we are acquainted with. All the peculiarities of the wood are 
so lit orally copied in the rock, that if drawn in detail we should have 
lie great, difficulty in restoring the original lmilt form from what we 
Had here. x 

The arrangements of this cave are very peculiar, and differ from 
those of Western India in many respects. As 
will he seen from the annexed plan,* the door- 
way with the architectural facade is at the side 
instead of the end; and the innermost, part or 
shrine, instead of being a copy of the exterior 
of a tope, is here a domical chamber, capable of 
receiving a relic or any other sacred thing for 20. i^mus Ribiu cave, 
which such a sanctuary might he used. 

This peculiarity is so interesting, and so illustrative of the original 
form of these caves, that T have given a plan and section of another, 
the Sat Gurbha cave (woodcift No. 21), which is very similar to that 
last described both in size and arrangement, but with the shrine some- 
what differently arranged. These caves receive no light except 
through the narrow entrance at the side, so that the inferior is nearly 
•lark , and that of the innermost chambers quite so. 

The Via\ (AurViha cave is perfectly complete and polished throwgh- 
°ut, while the Lomas Kislii is not, as it was apparently never quite 



1 Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of 2 From one published by Capt. Kittoe, in 

India, by the author, to which I must refer an interesting paper on the caves in the May 
h>r further particulars and illustrations of all number of the J. A. S. 15. for 1X47, from 
these examples. which the woodcuts are taken. 
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fimshed internally ; and as both caves are excavated in Sv v 
gtanito of the hardest and most compact character, the labour Sv 
must have required will almost bear compari- 
son with that bestowed on their larger and 
moro ornate rivals in the west. Their age 
however, renders them still more deserving ,,f 

<h!^ we ’the' 

*'• Sat Ouibha Cave. ’ ^ ^ *"d 

*cqucnti\ to 1 lie second century u.c., or there- 
abouts. 

is. that th^ onl^, 1 ^", n't ho lmiKin^'or v^s". "T * ^ 

the sloping doorway, narrower at the top than at 'the Tt^ ’ ‘Ti™ 

c,Sr" "“'S 1 ' '»* a,™ 

— «,« 

arcldteeture^ ' aiidXrt w h* th ° M I H5C **“«*»* of lluddhist 



c A “ ’! |W| “ ™»« a, a, k‘f™„ 

Moxastkiuks. 

It is probable that the cave-monasteries tiin^v r . . , 

tt. Icn.plo- lima their built Z. 'C* T "" ? 
most flourishing ti n u.„ „f , ‘ , |,r " * • ,lie 

*> *y? saj^jssr»ss*s 

benenth the i.oight of it, imlolenoo „ml 3 fi 

from this Umt the niimho, ,i„ of Ll™, w a 

«aud we have reason to believe both fmi» i , ,• .. e 5 gicat.. 

that many of them were buildings of several SEtTwiT 1 '? 1 "s'' 
true that we have very slight traces of this in the cave-monairteriL' 8 
oi m most instances, even where we find them in two or three st-ur ’ 
one above the other, they are distinct excavations and 1...JT ^ ge8 ’ 
nootion „„„ with .nothor. The eve. „ mZr , hvT 

neootwity of iiflniittiiig light from the front „„ly. ailll ,,f th 

then „ ismtnil hull with its s.irrom ,,i„g , o I, Nor°of 
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course do the caves give any idea of what the exterior of the originals 
may have been, of which therefore we can only affirm that they must- 
have been important and imposing objects. 

The general purposes of both the temples and the monasteries are 
perfectly well known. Any one who has seen Buddhist priests cele- 
brate either matins or vespers, or some of their more pompous cere- 
monies, will at once understand the ufce of every part of the edifices 
we have been describing. To those who have not witnessed these 
ceremonies, it will suffice to say that in all the principal forms they 
resemble those of the Roman Catholics. It is beside the purpose of this 
work to trace the source of this resemblance, which has attracted the 
attention of every Roman Catholic priest or missionary who has visited 
Buddhist countries, from the earliest missions to ( 'hina to the recent 
journey into Thibet of Messrs. Hue : and (labet. All they can suggest 
hy way ot explanation is, “ quo le (liable y est pour beaucoup." 

The same is true with regard to the monasteries. At the time 
when they were excavated, Buddhist priests were, as now, sworn to 
celibacy and poverty, and lived apart from their fellow-men in monas- 
teries devoted wholly to religious observances. They shaved their 
beads, wore, a peculiar garb, and obtained, like the mendicant friars, 
their subsistence principally hy alms, which they collected by begging 
lrom house to house. Their principal duties were the study of the 
law and precepts of Buddha, and the continually recurring perform- 
ance of an unmeaning ceremonial, in which the laity took no part. In 
seine instances these ceremonies wen* perfumed within the monas- 
teries themselves, which were all in later times provided with one or 
more chapels, containing images of Buddha or of subordinate saints, 
before which their prayers were repeated. But in earlier times, at 
hast, the monasteries were always in the immediate neighbourhood of 
temples; from which we may gather that either the monasteries were 
mere residences, and all the services were performed in the temples; 
or that the great and solemn acts of worship took place in the temples, 
"bile the ordinary daily devotions were celebrated within the walls of 
l be monasteries themselves. 

It has been already said that the monasteries are far more numerous 
than the temples. From 700 to 800 examples are known at the present 
( ktv, and probably there are many more. In age they extend from the 
mmplc unadorned cells excavated by Dasaratha, the grandson of Asoka, 
: d)out 200 b.c., in the granite rocks at Behar, nearly to the time of the 
Mahometan conquest. The culminating point, however, of this style 
°1 art, was shortly after the Christian era ; the greatest number, cer- 
tainly the; best., having been excavated during the first five centuries 
after the birth of Christ. 


Bengal Caves. 

The oldest caves in India are those in Behar, close to the old capital 
'T Rajagriha ; but, except the two temples already mentioned (p. 20), 
they are all mere cells, devoid of architectural ornament either exter- 
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nally or internally, generally square, and with a sloping jam lied door 
y ' M ,0 i U, f ' T’ h r° VC, \ th0 Go|li Kooblm,' the ,el'l is magnified 

o a i,i (> t. 5m. by 19 it. 2 in., with semicircular ends and a 

turvilmear roof the whole being most carefully polished, which eon 
sideling the hardness of the granite rock in which it is cut make’s it a 
work of far more labour than many of those in the West, though they 
aie generally not only larger, hut. more elaborately ornamented * 
flic caves m the Udyngiri, near Cuttack, being cut in a far more 
tmctalde material, a fine-grained sandstone, show much more fancy ami 
eieli deetural magnificence in design, and consist of all the various 
classes and grades of such residences, from the simple cell of the soli- 
tary ascetic to the nch and populous monastery 

One of the most remarkable of the first class is the so-called Tiger- 

cave, lHiing in fact a targe mass 
v . . of rock, carved into a form iji. 

a () f that, animal, whoso extended 
jaws form the verandah leading 
' ’ '^ k into ^a small apartment exea- 

— •• , lins, i- 

tilting tlie whole cave, lluild- 
' Vi * VT ( uve ' c,,Utttk * on precisely tlie same plan 

. , are still very common in India, 

except, that now, instead of being tlie abode of a hermit the cell is 
occupied by au image of some god or other, and is surmounted by a 
low dome, or pyramidal spire, converting it into a temple of some 
pretensions 1 he lower part, however, of these small temples is very 
similar to the rock-cut hermitages of which wo are speaking. 

The next, extension of the cave system was to form an oblong cell 

-V 1 vorinulah of tho «»n«e length in front of it, 

“ I'l-vn like tho Gancsa cave at Cuttack (woodcut 
« w m.m No. 2:1) ; all the larger caves at, this place being 
^rnu iLii ® either similar, or extensions of tlie same idea. The 

L. o„,„'.io„ve ^ f ° r in8tonco ’ 1,ils « verandah 55 ft. in 

So, i, luo It. Kr,n, ‘""K" 1 ’ Wlth wm 8 H extending at right angles in front 

« plan by the A„th„r. ot tin, principal facade. This cave, being two stories 
in height, might accommodate from 40 to 50 monks, 
whereas the (.anesa cave, supposing it to have been divided between 
each ot tho four doors it possesses, could only accommodate four or five. 


m 


Titft r Cuve, Cut lack. 


23. (ianofbi Cave. 

Sc, alt* loo ft, to l In. From 
a plan by the Author. 


,,f ‘ l r o e aves J ! ‘ m in ‘ ti,c j * a - s - b - m.w, « n ,t September, 

dubteit to amend ,va,Hrrs, by Capt. Mtoe, in 1847, from which tl„. woodcut is taken. 
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In none of those oaves is there seen either a shrine or any place 
where one could bo placed ; the probability, therefore, is, that they 
were attached to some sacred edifice which has long since disappeared. 
Another peculiarity, showing that they must have been constructed 
before the Christian era, is, that no trace of a sanctuary is found, nor 
any image of lhiddha or of saints. The only actual worship of which 
there is any trace is that of the Bo-tree* represented on one bas-relief 
in a cave called the Jodeo Gopa, proving how early that worship was 
introduced, and how pre-eminent it was among Ihuldhists in those 
days. 

Western Caves. 

Among the various groups of caves in the Bombay Presidency wo 
tind counterparts of all those existing in Bengal ; but the former caves 
generally speaking have assumed a shape which makes a marked dis- 
tinction between them and the older eaves of Bengal. This consists in 
separating the cells from the hall around which they are placed an 
arrangement, 1 believe, unknown in Eastern India. The oldest cavo- 
monastcry at Ajunta is a hull ,‘K> ft. 7 in. square. It is adorned with 
seven niches on every side, arched in a horse-shoe shape like the great 
window at Karli. 01 these seven niches the first, third, lift h, and 
seventh are blank. The remaining three are occupied in the inner 
sides by doors leading to cells, of which there aro thus nine, on the 
outer side by the entrance-door and two windows. 

It is evident, however, that it requires the stratum of rock in which 
die cave is excavated to be singularly perfect, to admit of such a surface 
boing left wholly without support. The next step, therefore, seems to * 
liave been to introduce 4 pillars on the floor, which is done at Ajunta 
in the cave No. 11, next in age and situation to the one last described, 



u - Cave No. 11 , at Ajunta. 25. Cave No. 2, at Ajunta. 

* ro,u a pl an by the Author. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. Prom a plan by the Author. Scale 50 ft. to l in. 


which, though the area is not larger, lias this necessary adjunct arranged 
;is shown in the annexed diagram (woodcut No. 24). 

The next step was to introduce 12 pillars to support the roof, 
fhcre being no intermediate number % which would divide by 4, 
J uid admit of an opening in the centre of every side. This arrange - 

D 
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meat is shown in the annexed woodcut (No. 25) representing th, 
plan of the cave No. 2 at Ajunta. Before this stage of cave archf 
toctiire had been readied, the worship lmd degenerated considerably 
rom its original purity ; and these caves always possess a sanctuary’ 
containing an image of Buddha. There are frequently, besides this a* 
in the instance under consideration, two side chapels, like those’ in 
Catholic churches, containing* images of subordinate saints, sometimes 
male, sometimes femalo. 


The next and most extensive arrangement of these square monastery- 
eaves is that in which 20 pillars are placed in the floor so as to support 
io roof ’ 0 counting the comer pillars twice. There arc 

several of those large eaves at Ajunta and elsewhere ; and one at 
Baugh, on the Tapty, represented in woodcut No. 2(5, has, besides the 
ordinary complement, 4 additional pillars in the centre, a precaution 
taken evidently m consequence of the rock not being sufficiently homo- 
geneous anil perfect to bo able to support itself without this additional 
precaution. 



Vave at Ratigh. 

*rom a plan, by Oapt. Dangerfleld, in the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society. 


Ihese— -which might, bo classed, according to the terms used in 
(Tieek architecture, astylar, when having no pillars; distvlo, when 
with two pillars in each face; tetrastyle, with four; amflicxastyle 
with six— term the leading and most characteristic division of these 
excavations, and with slight modification are to be? found in all the 
modern series. 

The forms, however, of many aro so various and so abnormal, that 
it would require a far more extended classification to enable us to 
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describe and include them all. In many instances the great depth of 
flic cave which this square arrangement required was felt to be incon- 
venient; and a more oblong form was adopted, as in the plan of the 
Purbar cave at Salsette (woodcut No. 27), where, besides, the sanctuary 
Is projected forward, 
ami assists, with the 
pillars, to support the 
tax tf. In some examples 
this is carried even 
further, and the sanc- 
tuary, standing boldly 
forward to the centre 
of the hall, forms in 
reality the only sup- 
port. This, however, 
is a late arrangement, 
and must be considered 
more as an economical 

f .4., i 27. I >urbar Cave, Salsette. From a plan by the A uthor. 

| ' nil architectural scale sort. t,> i in. 

improvement. Indeed 

the dignity and beauty of the whole composition are almost, entirely 
destroyed by it. 

. Ornamentation of the Oaves. 

The principal mode of embellishment adopted in these eaves was 
painting, if not exactly in fiesco, at least in some sort, of distemper. 
In many, indeed in most instances, the plaster with which the walls 
"'ere prepared to receive the coloured decorations has peeled off, owing 
either to the dam] mess of the rock, or to the mischievous violence of 
idle men. In some of the eaves, however, at Ajunta and elsewhere, 
die paintings still remain nearly complete, and as fresh as the day 
they were painted. A competent artist, Captain (Jill, of the Company’s 
•Service*, has been employed for some years in copying these. When 
die series is complete they will not only form a most valuable illus- 
t rati oh of Buddhist history and tradition, and of the manners and 
customs of India more than a thousand years ago, but they will illus- 
trate to a very considerable extent the form and ordinance of the veiy 
buildings they adorn, as many representations of architectural objects 
aro interspersed among the figured subjects, quite sufficiently well 
drawn to he understood by those who are familiar with the style they 
belong to. 

In some of the older caves not only the walls and roof, but even the 
pillars, aro wholly covered with stucco, and ornamented with painting. 

I bis painting is divided, generally speaking, according to the following 
rule. On the walls arc extensive compositions of figures and land- 
scapes; on pillars, single detached figures, representing either Buddha 
*»r Buddhist saints ; while the paintings on the roof are almost invan- 
ably architectural frets and scrolls, often of extreme beauty and elc-. 
p«incc, rivalling many of those at Boinpeii and the Baths of Titus. 
Ibis threefold division is in fact the only one admissible in good taste, 
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or only with the slightest possible modification where figures and 
conventional ornaments are to be combined. 

At a later period many of the ornaments which had been minted 
on the earlier pillars camo to be carved on them in relief, as happens 
in l'mropo m the transition from the Norman to the Gothic stylo. Tlu. 
pillars were naturally the first, to undergo this transformation, but ii 
was extended in somo instances to the walls, and even to the roofs. 

n some cases there still exist traces of painting on these engrave, 1 
ornaments but it seems that in the last ages of the stylo the architects 
weie satisfied with the effect, produced by the light and shade of 

•o t 1 chefs, and abandoned colour, to a considerable extent at least if 
not altogether. 

There is abundance of evidence to prove that stucco and paint were 
used at an early age for the adornment of the external faces of the 
cavos; and traces of this still exist at Karli and elsewhere. In such 
a climate they must soon have been found perishable and unsuited to 
|l.c pur,,oso, and therefore abandoned. One of the most frequent snh- 
J eots ho this art is the front or principal feature of the temple itself. 

Lins, perhaps, will be best understood by referring to the Homan 
oi Italian style, where windows are constantly ornamented with small 
temple ends, or pediments, and blank spaces filled up either with blind 
windows crowned by pediments, or with similar forms used as niches. 

at Karh (woodcut No. 18) we find all the plain faces of the ball 
covered with niches representing the great facade of the temple itself; 
and in the later caves at Ajunta these niches are always filled with 
cross-legged figures of Buddha or similar representations. ' 

Where raised or architectural forms are used for the roofs they are 
niere repetitions in stone of the wooden forms universally prevalent in 

1,1 at . ^ T'csent day, and as common apparently then as now. 
Urn mode of construction is to lay large sip, are beams', a foot or more 
square, parallel to one another, and two or three feet apart, crossed by 
smaller timbers, about three inches square, at such distances, say one 
toot, as will allow tiles to be laid upon them; these are covered' with 

a bed ot concrete and plaster, which ferns a solid and impervious 
terrace-roof. 1 

Pillars. 

The only objects requiring further notice before leaving this branch 
o the subject are the pillars, which in India seem never to have been 
ot wood, and are indeed the only parts of the architecture which do 
not show most unmistakeablc evidence of their timber origin. Mv 
own impression is that this arose from the white ants being then, as 
now the certain destroyers of any wooden object which touched the 
earth, and from the consequent necessity that has always existed of 
placing somo indestructible barrier between them and those parts 
which must nocossanly lie constructed of wood. 1 


' 1 01,11 l: ' ll »I'* an architect this may seem At all wonts, l ean susrmst no bolter of a 
. s i.inoo an,| "isiuhenuit explanaiion of the thet whose univorsalitv, ^whatever the cite'' 

, i "r who tav. >v- may bo, admits of M.t 

* - * ln "'ill acknowledge it?> validity. 
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In the earliest caves, as was no doubt the case in the earliest build- 
ings, the pillar is a square mass, from four to six diameters in height. 
This is brought within the domain of 
architecture by cutting oft' the angles, 
so as to reduce it to an octagon, in 
the oldest temple at Ajunta this is done 
for the whole height ; but a more com- 
mon practice is to reduce only the een- 
toil part to an octagonal form, leaving k , 

the base and capital square, as in the } 

example from I ho ( Janesa cave at (hit- 
tack ( woodcut No. 28). 

This system is carried to a greater 
extent by again cutting oft' the angles 
of the octagon, so as to produce a shape 
of It.} sides; and these are sometimes 
tinted, as in the example on the next 
page from one of the monasteries (No. 

17) at Ajunta. It. shows also the con- 
struction of the roof explained above, 
consisting of larger and smaller beams, 
crossing one another at right angles, so 

as to support the tiles of the flat roof. ... . ^ 

In this example only the central nail , r ,. n . ,, ... 

1 •' # . I 2H. Pillar in Onncsii C.nvo, Cu thick, 

ol the pillar is adorned with painting, From a sketch i,y the Author, 

the plainer members being covered witli 

stucco, but each tinting is filled with a scroll intermixed with flowers, 
beautifully painted, and the discs, which are introduced where the 
form changes from a square to a figure of 1(5 sides, arc also coloured. 

In the third example (woodcut No. 80) the pillar changes regularly 
hum 4 to 8 and 1(5 sides; then, as is frequently the case, a circular 
member is introduced, and it returns through the octagon to the 
s, ptare which supports the bracket, forming a wlmlc which may bo 
considered as the typical order of Indian architecture ; the division 
mto 4, 8, and 1(5 parts pervading every member of it, and the orna- 
ments in this instance, both sculptured and coloured, being continued 
w ith increasing richness from the base, or near it, to the capital. 

'These, and indeed most Indian pillars, terminate upwards in a 
bracket capital, more or less developed. In woodcut No. 28 the capital 
ls only a wooden ornament repeated in stone, this being one of the 
eldest examples in India. In the next example it is more important, 
mid in the last fully developed ; though in many instances it is both 
wider and deeper, and more important than even in this example. 

In all those instances it will be observed that the ornament is not, 
ms in Grecian and Roman architecture, confined to the base and capital ; 
hut when ornament is attempted in India, it is nearly equally distri- 
buted over the whole surface of the pillar, from the ground to the 
horizontal member it is destined to support. This is a peculiarity 
which gives singular richness to some of tlie buildings, and when 
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t knst' 1 W ‘ th taSt ° ’ 8 l’ arHcn,ar, y effective, for internal architect,,,,. 
Another circumstance which gives considerable richness to the style 


is, that tho pillars i.. 
a building are never 
exactly alike, but va- 
ried in design accord- 
ing to their position, 
or, as often happens, 
for the mere sake of 
variety. Jn some of 
the older and simpler 
caves, where there is 
little or no carving 
on the pillars, the va- 
riety is in the paint- 
ing, and that only: 
but. when they are 
carved, tho varia- 
tions are much mere 
striking. 

In a 20-pi Hared 
vihara, for instance, 
tho two pillars on 
each side of the en- 
trance are generally 
alike; so are these 
immediately beyond 
on the right and left ; 
and so again are the 
next pair further re- 
moved on each side 
from the centre. The 
range on the right 
and left generally 
take their character 
from the last two, 
and those on the 
fourth side again in- 
crease in richness to- 
wards tho centre, the 
two most elaborately 
adorned being the 
central pair opposite 
I’illar in Vihara No. 17 , at Ajunta. From n sketch by the Author, the altar. When 

done symmetrically 



. . . tvy mmutriL'tuij 

m tins manner, the effect, is singularly pleasing, though the practice 
cannot, be defended when mere caprice seems to guide the hand of 
tlio designer. Jt then requires that the variation should he so slight 
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It will liiivo been observed that. none of the remains of Buddhism in 
India are found in the great cities. We are enabled to judge of the 
greatness and splendour of the buildings which have there perished 
10111 the ancient capital of the island of Ceylon, which still retains, 
though in ruins, the greater part, of the religious monuments that, 
adorned it, m the days of its greatness. 

Anuradhapoora became the capital of Ceylon about 400 years before 

li TV/’ 1 ; ab,mt ‘ l <>cnt,n '.V and a half after the deal], of Buddha, and 
the tallied introduction of his religion into the island. It was not 
however, till alter the lapse of another 150 years that it became a 
sacred city, and one of the principal capitals of Buddhism in the Fast 
which it continued to be till about, the year 769, when, owiim to the 
repeated and destructive invasions of the Malabars, the capital was 
removed to 1 ollonarua. That city flourished for two centuries; and 
aftei that, during a long period of disastrous decay, the seat of govem- 
inent was moved hither and thither, till the country fell into the hands 
ot the I ortuguesc and Dutch, and finally succumbed to our power 

llie city of Anuradhapoora is now totally deserted in the midst of 
an uninhabited jungle. Its public buildings must have suffered 
severely from the circumstances under which it perished, exposed for 
centuries to the attacks of foreign enemies. Besides this, the rank 
vegetation of Ceylon has been at work for 1000 years, stripping off all 
traces of plaster ornaments, and splitting the masonry in many places. 

But the very desolation of its situation has preserved these ancient 
monuments from other and greater dangers. No bigoted Moslem has 
pulled them down to Isold mosques and monuments of his own faith; 


UAir.it. 

Devenampiatissa, contemporary with Asoka. 
Introduction of Buddhism to Ceylon. Build- 
ing of Tlmparainya Pope, and that ut Me- 
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no indolent. Hindu has allowed their materials to he list'd for private 
purposes or appropriated as private plunder; and no English magis- 
trate has yet rendered them available for mending station-roads and 
bridges. We may bo sure, therefore, that these ruins deserve the 
greatest attention from the student of Buddhist architecture, and that 
a vast fund of information may be dngvn from them when once they 
shall have been sufficiently explored and described. 

For ten centuries Anuradhapoora continued, the capital of Ceylon. 
Alone of all Buddhist cities it retains something like a complete series 
of the remains of its greatness during that period. We possess, more- 
over, in the Mahawanso and other Ceylonese scriptures, a tolerably 
authentic account, of the building of all these monuments, and of the 
purposes to which they were dedicated. 

Among the vestiges of former grandeur still to be found at Anurad- 
hapoora, are the ruins of seven dome-shaped topes or </.<t<johas, of one 
monastery, of a building erected to contain the sacred Bo-tree, and 
several other ruins and antiquities. Among these is the great mound, 
called the tomb of the usurper Elaala, but more probably it is a tope 
erected by the king Dootoogamoni to commemorate the victory over 
that intruder which he gained on this spot about, the year ltil. B.o. As 
it is now a more mound, without any distinguishable outline, it will 
not be again alluded to. 

Two of the topes are of the largest size known: one, 1 1 to Abayagiri, 
was erected 88 b.o. : its dome is exactly hemispherical, and described 
with a radius of 180 ft., being thus more than 1 100 ft. in circumference, 
and with the base and spire making up a total elevation of 244 ft., 1 
which is only 16 ft. less than the traditional height of 120 cubits 
assigned to it in the Mahawanso. 1 Jt was erected by a king Wala- 
gaiuhahu, to commemorate his reeonquest of his kingdom from some 
foreign usurper who had deposed him and occupied his throne for 
about, Hi years. 

The second tope is the Jetawana, erected by a king Mahasen, 
a.i>. 27o. in form and dimensions it. is almost identical with the last 
described, though somewhat more perfect in outline, and a few feet 
higher, owing probably to its being more modern than its rival. 
Tin ise two were commemorative monuments, and not relic-shrines. 

Next to these, but far more important from its saciedness, is the 
lhianwelle tope, erected by king Dootoogamoni, between the years 
1 til and 137 b.o., over a very imposing collection of relics, of which a 
full account is given in the 31&t chapter of the Mahawanso. Its 
dimensions are very similar to those of the two last described, but. it 
has been so much defaced, partly by violence, and partly, it seems, 
from a failure of the foundations, that it is not. easy to ascertain either 
its original shape or size. The same king erected another smaller 
tope, 260 ft. in diameter. It is now known as the Mirisiwollya. Juke 
the last described it is very much mined, and not particularly inte- 
rest, ing, either from its form or history. 


1 The cubit of Ceylon is nearly 2 ft.. 3 in. 
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Besides these four large buildings there are two considerably 
smaller ones, known as (lie Thuparamya and Lanka Ilamaya, very 
similar to one another in size and arrangement. The first named is 
represented in woodcut. No. 31. The tope itself, though small and 



Thuparamya Top<». From an unpublished lithograph by the la to James Frinsep. 


somewhat, mined, is of a singularly elegant bell-shaped outline, its 
diameter and height aro nearly the same, between 50 ft. and (iO ft. ; 
and it, stands on a platform raised about Oft. from the ground, on 
which are arranged three rows of pillars, which form by far the 
most important architectural ornament of the building. The inner 
cmde stands about, 2 ft. from the mound, and the other two about 
1 0 it., horn each other. The pillars themselves are monoliths 20 ft. 
in height, of which the lower part, to the height, of Oft,, is left 
square, each side being about 1 ft. The next division, 14 ft, 6 in. in 
length, has the angles cut off', as is usual in this style, so as to form an 
octagon ; the two parts being of one piece of granite. These sustain a 
capital of the same material, 2 ft. (iin. in height. 

Accounts differ as to the number of the pillars, as Mr. Knighton 
says there were originally 108; ' whereas Capt. Chapman counted 140, 
ana states the original number to have been J84. 1 2 

This rolic-shnno was erected by the celebrated king Devcnampia- 
tissa, about 250 years a.c., to contain the right jawbone of Buddha, 
which— say. the Buddhist chroniclers— descending from the skies, 
placed itself on the crown of the monarch. As contemporary with 
Asoka, it, belongs to tho most interesting period of Buddhist history, 
and is older than anything now existing on tho continent of India so 
lar as we at present, know ; and there is every reason to suppose it. 


1 J. A. S. B. for March, 1847, p. 218. 

* Transactions R. A. S., vol. iii. p. 474, and J. R. A. S. 
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now exists as nearly as may be in the form in which it was originally 
designed, having escaped alteration, and, what is more unusual in a 
Buddhist relic-shrine, having escaped augmentation. When the cele- 
brated Tooth relic was brought hither from India at the beginning of 
the fourth century, it was placed in a small building erected for the 
purpose on one of the angles of the pjatform, instead of being placed, 
as seems generally to have been the case, in a shrine on its summit, 
and eventually made the centre of a new and more extended erection. 
Perhaps it was an unwillingness to disturb the sacred circle of pillars 
that prevented this being done, or it may have been that the Tooth 
relic, for somo reason we do not now understand, was destined never 
to be permanently hid from the sight of its adorers. It is certain that 
it has been accessible during the last two thousand years, and is the 
only relic of its class that seems to have been similarly preserved and 
exhibited. 

The Lanka Kamaya is extremely similar to the last, though con- 
siderably more modern, having been erected A.o. 221, and looks of 
even more recent date than it really is, in consequence of a thorough 
repair it lias undergone within the last few years, which has nearly 
obliterated its more ancient features. 

There is still another, the Saila tope, within the limit of the city, 
hut so ruined that its architectural features are undistinguishahle, 
though tradition would lead us to suppose it was the oldest in the 
place, even belonging to a period anterior to the present JBuddha. 
The spot at all events is said to have been hallowed by the presence of 
the preceding one. 

Besides these, there are on the hill of M clientele, a few miles to 
the north-east of the city, two important relic -shrines : one of the first 
class erected on its summit to cover a hair that grew on the forehead 
of Buddha over his left eyebrow. The other, on a shoulder of the hill 
immediately below this, is of the same class as the Thuparamya; a 
small central building surrounded by concentric rows of granite pillars, 
which, as appears to have been the principle of this mode of decora- 
tion, rose to half the height of the central mound. 

There are besides these a great number of topes of various sorts 
scattered over the plain, but whether any of them arc particularly 
interesting, either from their architecture or their history, has not 
been ascertained, nor will be till the place is far more carefully sur- 
veyed than it lias yet been. 

There is another ruin at Anuradhapoora, which, if a little more 
perfect, would be even more interesting than these topes. Jt now goes 
by the name of the Malia Low a Taya, or Great Brazen Monastery. 
We have a full account in the M aha wan so of its erection by the pious 
king Dootoogamoni (101 b.c.), according to a plan procured from 
heaven for the purpose, as well as a history of its subsequent destruc- 
tion and rebuildings. 

When first erected it is said to have been 100 cubits or 225 ft. 
squaro, and as high as it was broad ; the height was divided into nine 
stories, each containing 100 cells for priests, besides balls and other 
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indispensable apartments. Nearly 200 years after its erection (, u ». 
00 ) it required considerable repairs, but the first great disaster occurred 
in the reign of the apostate Mahasena, a.i>. 280, who is said to have 
destroyed it utterly. It was re erected by his son, but with only five 
stories instead of nine, and it never after this regained its pristine 
magnificence, but gradually fetf into decay even before the seat of 
government was removed to Pollonarua. Since that time it has been 
completely deserted, and all that remains of it now are the 1000 pillars 
which once supported it. These generally consist of unhewn blocks of 
granite about 12 ft. high; some of the central ones are sculptured, and 
many havo been split into two, apparently at the time of the great 
rebuilding after its destruction by Mahasena; as it is, they stand'imw 
about 0 ft. apart from centre to centre in a compact phalanx, 40 on each 
lace, and covering a space about 250 or 200 ft. each way. On this 
must have been placed a strong wooden framing, as in the Uunnese 
monasteries at the present day -as explained in the next chapter; and 
the remaining 8 stories rose on this, one above the. other, each dimi- 
nishing as it ascended, so that the building assumed the outline of a 
pyramid. This, it is true, is not. distinctly asserted in the Muhawanso. 
nor do the remains suffice to prove it. But we have strong evidence 
in favour of this supposition in the arrangement of later buildings, 
which there, is every reason to believe were erected from this or 
similar models. The pyramidal shape is that adopted to this day in 
all Buddhist, countries. If 1 am not very much mistaken, the many- 
storied Hindu temples in the south of India are literally only copies of 
such buildings as this. They all assume the pyramidal form, and are 
furnished with small cells on every story, precisely as we may suppose 
this to have been. 1 

The name of Brazen was applied to it in consequence of the roof of 
brass that covered it, and, gilt and ornamented as it no doubt was, it 
must, have been one of the most, splendid buildings of the East ’ It. 
was as high as the topes, and, though not covering quite so much 
ground, was equal, in cubical contents, to the largest of our Kmriish 
cathedrals, and the body of the building was higher than any of them, 
omitting of course the spires, which are mere ornaments. 

its form and arrangement will be more clear when we have 
described, further on, the characteristics of the early Hindu stvlc, 
which seems almost without doubt to have been copied from this. ' 

To us these arc the most interesting of the remains of the ancient 
city, but to a Buddhist the greatest and most sacred of the vestiges of 
the past is the celebrated Bo-tree. This is now reverenced and wor- 
shipped even amidst the desolation in which it stands, and has been 
worshipped on this spot, for more than 2000 years; and thus, if not. the 


1 Fa Hian, in describing the great rock- 
et monastery of* the Deccan as it existed in 
his time— about A.o. 400— says it had five 
stories; the lower with 500 cells, the next 
with 400. then 300, then '200, and the upper 
with 100 cells. There is a good deal that is 


fabulous mixed with what he says about this 
edifice, which, besides, he never saw himself; 
hut it is the only one he describes in such de- 
tail, and it points to a construction similar to 
what 1 have suggested in the text.— See Foe 
Koue Ki, p. .314 et sc-/. 
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oldest, is certainly among the most ancient of the idols that still com- 
mand the adoration of mankind. 

When Asoka sent his brother Mahiudo, and his sister Sangamitta, 
to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon, one of the most precious things 
which they introduced was a branch of the celebrated tree which st ill 
grows at Gya. 1 * * The branch, so says the legend, spontaneously severe d 
it sell’ from the parent stem, and planted itself in a golden vase pre- 
pared for its reception. According to the prophecy, it was to be 
“always green, never growing, nor decaying,” and certainly present 
appearances would go far to confirm such an assertion, for, notwith- 
standing its age, it is small, and, though healthy, dot's not seem to 
increase. Its being evergreen is only a characteristic of its species, 
the Ficus religiosa; our acquaintance with it, however, must extend 
over a longer series of years than it at present does, before we can 
speak with certainty as to its stationary qualities. 

It grows from the top of a small pyramid, which rises in three 
terraces, each about 12 ft. in height, the one above and within the 
other, in the centre of a large square enclosure close by the Malm 
Lowa Faya. But though the place is large, sacred, and adorned with 
gates of some pretension, none of its architectural features are such as 
to require notice here. 

Follonakua. 

The ruins of Follonarua, which became the capital of the island 
on the abandonment of Anuradhapoora in the eighth century, show 
considerable traces of magnificence and splendour, though of a class 
very different from that displayed in the older city, and far more 
resembling the more ornate style of the Hindus than the simpler 
magnificence of the earlier Buddhists. They are in fact a link between 
the ancient and modem styles of architecture. 4 

The mins of this city consist principally of one long straight and 
terraced street, nearly an English mile in length, bordered on either 
side by the ruins of temples, houses, tombs, and all the accompaniments 
of an Eastern city. It terminates at one end in a small rocky hill, in 
which are cut several temples. These are ornamented with figures of 
Ihiddha, ono of which is 45 ft. high, and with rich and elaborate 
carvings on all sides. At the other end of the street is a building 
represented in the annexed woodcut (No. 32), evidently a temple, though 
now unroofed, and differing singularly in all its arrangement** from the 
older examples found on the continent of India. At the inner end of it 
is a statue of Buddha 58 ft. in height. The relic-shrine is placed on 
one side, as shown in the view. 

1 Singularly enough, the natives of Behar son Tennent’s work on 4 Christianity in Cey- 
aserihe the planting of their Bo-tree to Doo- Ion;’ but they arc only picturesque views 
toogamoni, the pious king of Ceylon. They without plans or dimensions, not available for 
mistake the date, however, placing him 414 scientific purposes. They suflice, however, 

me. -See Buchanan Hamilton’s Statistics of to show how complete is the series o t raate- 

Belmr, p. 7(5. rials for a history of Buddhist art to l»e found 

* The only illustrations that have yet Wu in this country, 
published are a few woodcuts in Sir Brner- 
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Thin temple is built with brick, and covered with stucco, and, 
though consequently very inferior both in material and character to 
the earlier edifices of the same class, is still, from its size and richness, 
;i tine specimen of the style in its decline, and worthy to close the 
history of the art in the island where it had flourished tor twelve 
centuries when this building was erected. 

Wo know but little of the great cavds of Dambool and others which 
lie scattered over the island. They differ from the Indian cave-temples 
in being natural caverns slightly enlarged and improved by art, but 
without having been moulded into architectural copies of buildings, as 
is always the case on the continent of India. What architecture they 
do possess is developed on applied facades of masonry, never of the 
same age as the eaves themselves, and generally more remarkable for 
their grotesqueness than their beauty. Besides, the form ot these 
ciives being accidental, they want, that interest which attaches so 
strongly to those of India, as illustrating the religious forms and cere- 
monies' of the Buddhists in early times. Indeed, the only point of 
interest they now possess seems to consist in their being still used for 
the celebration of the same rites to which they were originally dedi- 
cated 2000 years ago. 
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T " k kin S ,lom of Burmali, lying to the outward of Bengal, is one of 
those countries which, like Ceylon, received its religion direct, from 
India, and has retained it to the present hour, although it has long 
( 5 eased to exist ill the country that gavo it birth. 

Like all Buddhist countries its authentic annals commence with the 
sovereigns of Central India, who were the contemporaries of Sakya 
Mum, the ioundor of the faith. There is no record even of names of 
native kings till we come to the all-powerful and all-pervading name 
of Asoka lie sent his son or grandson to this country to introduce 
the new faith, and to establish a regular sovereignty on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, which seems at that time to have been very thinly 

peopled by nomado and half-civilised tribes. 

Tlio new king fixed his residence at Promo about the year 243 u c 
and that city continued the capital of the kingdom for about three 
centuries and a half About a.d. 107 the seat of government was 
icmoved farther up the river to Pagan, which continued to be the 
capital for twelvo centurios, when, in eonsequcnco, it is said, of some 
prophecy or evil omens, it was removed still farther up the river near 
its south-eastern bend, where three distinct cities, Chatkaing, Ava, and 
Amerapoora, situated near to one another, have enjoyed with frequent 
changes the distinction of being the royal residence. 

At Promo wo have no knowledge of any buildings of considerable 
antiquity or 4 otherwise remarkable. 

Tho remains of Pugan cover a space extending 10 or 12 miles along 
the river and to a depth of 4 or 5 miles inward. Our armies, during 
tho war in 182, r >, passed and repassed through the place, and it is 
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noticed in several published narratives of journeys in the country. But 
our materials for a description of them are scarcely more ample than in 
the east* of the older capital.- For these accounts give us no particulars 
from which wo can discover what peculiar characteristics Buddhism 
assumed in this country, or what degree of civilisation the Burmese 
had reached during the long period that this city maintained itself as 
capital of the empire. 9 

From such materials as are available- we collect that the city 
contains no ancient example ot the great dome-like topes which lorm 
.such remarkable objects in India and Ceylon. None there are ot 
considerable size, but they are modern, whereas the ancient ones are, 
if circular, of a tower-like form, probably more like those in Afghanistan 
than any others we arc acquainted with. But the greater number ot 
the religious edifices here seem to have been square in plan, with 
porticos and ee ntral chambers, and terminating upwards in octagonal 
or polygonal straight-lined pyramids or spires. It is not improbable*/ 
that these buildings are monasteries with relic-shrines included in their 
precincts. It will he remembered that in the more modern eaves at 
Ajimta and elsewhere the monastery had come to contain a chapel and 
place of worship in some measure independent ot the temple to which 
it was originally subordinate. 1 * The same seems to have been the ease 
here, but carried to a greater extent. r I hose buildings, therefore, 
being a distinct class from any of those hitherto described, maybe 
properly called pagodas, by which name they are generally known. 

One feature remarked by (\doncl hymes,* and shown in scNcial 
thawings, published and unpublished, is worthy ot observation, which 
is the existence in those ruins ot pointed arches of the Gothic foim, 
coupled with vaulted apartments. This presents a peculiarity unknown 
elsewhere in Buddhist architecture, or indeed in any Indian style of 
my ago ; but until we know the epoch of the buildings in which these 
arches are found, it, is needless speculating on their existence, or 
guessing at the mode of their introduction. At the same time, if they 
are old, which it is generally supposed they are, they lorm the most 
i ut (-‘resting features of these edifices. 

in the modern capitals of Burmali there are no religious edifices, of 
brick or stone, remarkable either for their size or beauty. It will be 
well therefore to coniine what further remarks are to be made on the 
pagodas of the country to those specimens which seem to he the finest 
and best that the land possesses. 

The first of these, called Khoinadoo, is situated on the opposite 
hank of the Irrawaddy from Ava. and a short distance; lower down. It 
In described both by Symes 3 and Crawford. 4 According to the latter 
authority it is 160 ft, 9 in. high, and surmounted by a spire 22 ft. in 
height and 15 in diameter ; the circumference of its base is 944 ft., and 
it is surrounded by a stockade of dwarf pillars of sandstone, about 5 ft. 

1 S-up ;U. 8 Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, vol. 

* Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava. lii. p. -09. 

l-ondon, 18oo. Vol. ii. p. 247. 4 Embassy to Ava, 4 to. edit,, p. 200. 
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j" m,d 802 U* f«nn is nearly that, of a 

hemisphere. 1 1 

l'’rom these particulars it is evident that, it is extremely similar t„ 
the greater topes ol Anuradhajioora, only slightly less in size, tin- 
diameter being apparently .'100 instead of 300 ft. It, also possesses 
the circumscribing eirele of pillars which in Ceylon is confined to the 
smaller examples. Its ago has not. been ascertained. Tim natives, 
consulted by Colonel Hymns ascribed its erection to the most, remote 
antiquity ; while Mr. Crawford, from an inscription, dates it as kite -is 
a i>. It>2(i probably the time of the last repair. From its form ,v 
should infer that it belongs to the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era ; but without more details than wo possess it is not easy to fix |. s 
age even approximately. 

The next in importance is the great Shoemadoo ' pagoda at, IY-to 
ot which a plan and elovat ion are given from those published by Colonel' 
Hymen in Ins account of his embassy to Ava, As will be seen from 
the woodcuts opposite, the plan deviates considerably from the circular 
form which is exclusively used in all edifices of this class hitherto 
described. Mere it. approaches more nearly to those elaborately poly 
gonal torms which are affected by all the Hindu builders of modern 
date. It returns, however, to the circular form before terminating 
and is crowned, as all Burmese buildings of this class are, by an irm. 
spini richly gilt. 


Another peculiarity is strongly indicative of its modem date; it is 
that, instead of a double or triple range of pillars surrounding its base, 
we have a double range of small models of pagodas, a mode of orna- 
mentation that subsequently became typical in Hindu architecture: 
their temples and spires being covered and indeed composed of innu- 
merable models of themselves, clustered together so as to make up a 
whole. As before remarked, something of the same sort occurs in 
I toman art, where every window and opening is surmounted by a 
pediment or miniature temple end, and in Gothic art, where a «reat 
spire is surrounded by pinnacles or spirelets ; but in these stylos”it, is 
never earned to the excess to which it goes in Hindu art. In this 
instance ,t is interesting as being one of the earliest attempts at this 
rla*sN ot decoration. 


The building stands on two terraces, the lower one about 10 ft. 
high, and 1391 ft. square; the upper one, 20 ft. in height, is 084 ft, 
square ; from the centre of it rises the pagoda, the diameter of whose 
base is 39o It. The small pagodas are 27 ft. high, and 108 or 110 in 
number; while the groat pagoda itself rises to the height of 331 ft. 
above its terrace, or 301 ft. above the country, thus reaching a height 
nearly equal to that of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; while the side of the 
upper terrace is only 83 ft. less tlian that, of the great Pyramid. 

Tradition ascrilies its commencement to two merchants, who raised 
it to the height of 12 cubits at an age slightly subsequent, to that of 


1 Literally “ Golden great god,' 



31. Half-plan of Shocmadoo Pagoda. From Col. Syu»< a’ Liubasby to Ava. Stale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


The third pagoda in importance, so far as we know, is the more 
generally known Shoedagong pagoda at 1 Rangoon, a building very 
similar in dimensions to the last, and by no means unlike it, except 

j: 2 
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tlwt the outline of the base is more cut up, and the spire more att«m 
ateil-— both signs of a more modem date. Its haso is even imm- 
crowded^ by little templets than that at Cogue, and it is a few f«. t 
lower. J’here is, however, no essential difference between the two 
and it is principally interesting as leading us one step further in tlm 
senes from the solid hemispherical mound to the thin spire, whirl, 
both in this country and Siam* is the more general modem form which 
these edifices assume, till they lose all but a traditional resemblance to 
the buildings which were the originals from which they sprang. 

This pagoda, like all the more important ones, is fabled "to have 
been commenced about 2300 years ago, or about the era of Biuldlm 
himself: its sanctity, however, is owing to its containing relics, not 
only of the last Buddha, but also of bis throe predecessors Buddha 
having vouchsafed eight hairs of his head to two merchants, on the 
understanding that they were to bo enshrined with the relies of ibe 
three former Buddhas, where and when found. 1 After numerous 
miraculous indications, on this spot, were discovered the staff of 
hakusanda, believed to have lived some .‘5000 years before Christ, the 
water-dipper of Konagamma, and the bathing-garment of Knsynpa, 
which, with the light hairs above-mentioned, are enshrined within 
this great pagoda." Originally, however, notwithstanding the value of 
its deposit, the building was small, and it is probably not more than a 
century since it assumed its present form. 

An immense number of smaller pagodas surround this larger one. 
of all sizes, from 30 ft. in height to 200 ft., and even more. There is 
scarcely a village in the country that does not, possess one or two, ami 
m all the more important towns they are numbered l,y hundreds : so 
that they may almost he said to he innumerable in this country. They 
are almost, all quite modern, and so similar one to another as not to 
merit, any distinct or separate mention. They indicate, however, a 
degree of increasing wealth and power in the nation, from the earliest 
times to the present day, ami an increasing prevalence of the Bud- 
dhist ical system. This is a direct contrast to the history of Ceylon, 
whose hour of greatest glory was in the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era. and was passing away more than 1000 years a«v> at a 
time when the architectural history of Burmah first dawns upon us. 
lhus the buildings of one country arc an enact continuation to those 
of tlio other, and together they present a series of examples of the 
same class ranging over more than 2000 years, reckoning from the 
oldest topes in ( 'evlon to the most modern in Burmah. 

'/ Monas iKiiJKs. 

As Burmah is a country in which the monastic system of Buddhism 
flourishes at the present day to the fullest extent, if we had some 
information regarding its monasteries, or bourns as they are called, it 


1 See p. 4. 

8 Sop account of the Groat Boll at Ran- 


^oon, by the Rev. G. H. Hou^h.— Asiatic 
Researches, vol. xiv. j». 270. 
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nl i,rht enable us to understand the arrangement of the older ouch. 
The travellers who have visited the country have been silent on the 
subject, principally because the monasteries are, in almost all instances, 
l. ss magnificent than the pagodas to which they are attached, and are, 
with scarcely an exception, built of wood a practice destructive of 
their architectural character, and also depriving them wholly of that 
monumental appearance of stability which is so essential to true archi- 
tectural expression. 

Tliis peculiarity of being of wood is not confined to the monasteries ; 
all residences, from that of the poorest peasant, to the palace of the 
king, having been constructed from time immemorial of this perishable 
material. The custom has now passed into a law, that no one shall 
have the power of erecting buildings of stone or brick, except it be the 
; king himself, or the edifices be of a purely religious character. Nor is 
| this exception taken advantage of, for the king’s palace itself is as 
rsscntially a wooden erection as the dwelling ot any oi bis subjects. 
It is, however, not the less magnificent on this account — rather, per- 
haps, more so - -immense sums being spent on the most elaborate 
carvings, and the whole being lacquered, painted, and gilt, to an 
extent that we have no conception of in our more sober dime. 

The same profuse decorations are bestowed upon the monasteries, 
uiie of which is represented in tin* annexed woodcut (No. df>), showing 



35. Burmese Kiouui. From Col. Symes* Embassy to Ava. 


a. building in which all the defects arising from the use of so easily 
curved a material are carried to excess. If the colouring and gilding 
could bo added, it would represent a building such as the West never 
saw, and, let us hope, never will see; for, however dazzling its splendour, 
such barbaric magnificence is worthy only of a half-civilized race. 
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Besides, however, its own merits, as showing the extent of richness 
to which this ephemeral style of art may be carried, the buildhc i< 
interesting as explaining how the 1(i00 columns of the Maha 1 ”»wa 
I’aya of Ceylon 1 supported the lower floor of that great monastery. |' t 
also exhibits the general form of outline which 1 believe all these groat 
monasteries to have possessed The one represented here is of three 
stories, but is, 1 believe, in outline, the same as the five or nine 
storied edifices of which we read, but of wliieli no example now iv. 
mains to ns. 

i hn fact that all the buildings ot Hurmali are of wood, except tin 
pagodas, may also explain the fact of India possessing no architectural 
remains anterior to the ago of Asoka. Except the comparatively fVw 
masonry pagodas, none of which existed prior to his era, there is nothin'' 
in Burundi that, a conflagration of a few hours would not destroy, ..r 
tbo desertion of a few years entirely obliterate. That the same was 

the practice of India is almost certain, from the essentially b n 

tonus still found prevailing in all the earlier cave temples • 'and if so 
tins fully accounts for the disappearance of all earlier monuments. 

We know that, this wooden architecture was the characteristic 4 
Nineveh, where all the constructive parts were formed in this perisli- 
ablo material; and from the Bible we know that Solomon’s edifices 
were chiefly so constructed. I’ersepolis presents us with the earliest 
instance in Asia of 1 his wooden architecture being petrified, as it were, 
m consequence apparently of the intercourse its builders maintain^ 
with Egypt and (.recce; but in the remote lands we are now <b- 
serilnng the old Asiatic type of art remains unchanged in all its 
ephemeral splendour to the present, hour: bad and barbarous, it must 
be confessed, as a style of art, yet. not wholly without interest from its 
historical bearing upon ot-licr stylos. 


See i>. 43. 
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JAVA. 

CONTKNTK. 

Buildings lit Boro Buddor — Temples at Brumbiumni. 


Tin; island of Java is another of those countries which received their 
civilisation and their arts direct from the continent of India, hut by a 
different, route from that by which they passed into( 'evhm and Bui mail. 

Neither in the island, nor on the continent ot India, are any veiy 
distinct evidences found of the early colonisation oi this country, but it 
seems most probable that it took place in the first century ot the 
( 'liristian era. At that time the west ot India was in a state ot con- 
tinuous ferment, in consequence ot the struggle between the Brahmins 
ami the Buddhists, the latter of whom seem then to have gained the 
ascendancy under King Salivahana, who established the bale a era in 
the year 7tl or 78 a.i>., which is still used as the epochal date in Java, 
and these events are the earliest to which their traditions refer. 

Among the Javanese traditions we hnd no traces ot the sovereigns 
<>t central" India, and neither does Asoka mention this island as one ot 
the countries to which he sent missionaries, nor does his name appeal 
! in any of the records collected by Sir Stain tord ltallles 01 Mi. t iaw- 
; fad, who are almost our only authorities on the subject.. On the con- 
trary, the earlier heroes of tlie Mahabharat are the traditional rulers of 
the land, and all their myths are derived from Hindu and not from 
Buddhist sources. 

Hence the first, colonists seem not to have been Buddhists, but 
Hindus from Guzcrat, or the west of India, driven to seek in the 
islands of the east the enjoyment of that religion from which they were 
debarred by the ascendancy of their rivals in their native land. 

For some centuries after this dato even the traditional annals aie 
silent as to any important events, or the foundation of any great cities 
on the island, though we gather from them, and from the, more certain 
testimony of Fa Ilian, who visited the island A.n. 41 ft in sailing from 
f ’ey Ion, that the intercourse was frequent between the Bralimanical 
possessors of both countries at this early period; and we have also his 
certain testimony that in those days there were no Buddhists in the 
country, though many Brahmins from India. 1 


1 Foe Koue Ki, p. 360. 
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Tlio Hindu kingdom of Java ncems never to have extended into tl„ 
western part, of the island, in the earliest times it was confined t„ 
the district of Matarem, near the centre, on the southern side. He,-,, 
the two greatest and most ancient, groups of ruins are situated, those 
of Brambanam and of Boro Buddor, or the Great Buddha. 

Wo do not know even now when Buddhism was introduced ; pro- 
baldy not till the followers of that sect were expelled from the conti- 
nent. of India in the 10th or 12th century of our era, when they in their 
turn took refuge from the persecution of the Brahmins, in that insular 
asylum which ton centuries before the. Hindus had sought, to avoid 
tlioir intolerance and bigotry. 

Certain it, is that, the most, splendid temple of the Buddhists in 
' ava ’ tllat „ , . ,f T{(,1 '° Judder, is assigned, both by tradition and by the 
evidence of its style, to the 14th century, and is indeed the only build 
mg of a decidedly Buddhist character to bo found on the island. 


Boko IUjddok. 

I his gr(‘.*it temple forms, if not. the purest and most -graceful, cer 
ainly the most curious and elaborate monument of the style found in 
this or any other country. Its plan and arrangements' will be best 
understood from the woodcuts. No. lit!, representing half the plan of 
the monnment-tho other half being exactly similar has been omitted 
KUctlon through one half, and an elevation of the 
other haU el the building, slightly reduced from the usual scale of 
..Of to one inch; and No. 158, a section and elevation of one of the 
small domes surrounding tho great one. 

Fnnn tho plan or elevation it will ho seen that it is a nine-storied 
pyramid oi a square form, measuring about 400 ft. across. Tho five 
lower stories consist of narrow terraces running round the building, 
vising on an average about 8 ft. the one above (lie other. On their 
on or edge is a range of buildings of the most various and fantastic 
outline, covered with small spires and cupolas of various shapes and 
forms, tho principal ones covering 48(5 niches, occupied by as iimnv 
statues of Buddha as large as life, seated in the usual attitude with his 
legs crossed. Between each of these are one or two bas-reliefs repre- 
senting tho god in tho same attitude, besides architectural ornament, 
and carvings of all sorts. Below these on tho lower story is an 
immense bas-relief running round tho whole building, and consequently 
ltiOOft. long representing scenes from the life of Buddha and r, di-ions 
subjects lhe.se are all on the outside, hut the inner faces of the five 
ranges of buildings are even mere profusely and more minutoly orna- 
mented with Wroliovi, and seated figures, and architect, ,nd orna- 
men ts carried to an extent unrivalled, so far as [ know, by any other 
building in any part of the world. ,V 

Above ami within tho upper square terrace are three circular ones, 
the outer ornamented with 32, tho next with 24, and the upper with It! 
small domes, each containing (as shown in woodcut No. 38) a seated 
statue of Buddha, which can be seen through the open work of their 



Elevation ami Section of Temple of Boro Buddor. From au *npubli=hed plate intended for Sir Stamford Raffles’ History of Java. 
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roofs ho whole ,s surmounted by what must bo considered jus t)„ 
pa-oda itself (woodcut. No. which is now empty, its centre Win,, 
occupied only by a sunken chamber 10 ft. deep, meant originally 
doubt to contain the relic for which this splendid templo was erected. 




dlW+V S>7 


hfr.rV.^ 




J*. Sec, lion of one of the smaller domes at 
Boro Bnddor. 


■ JV , 
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Klevation of principal dome at Boro Buddor. 
Krom Sir S. llaflies’ History of Java. 


“ looking at this gorgeous edifice the first thing that strikes tin; 
beholder is the singular arrangement of its five lower terraces. I 
have myselt no doubt whatever but that they are copied from and 
represent the terraces of such a monastery as the Malia Lowa Pnva 
already described ;* that in the originals tlicso niches, occupied by tin* 
cross-legged figures, were the entrances to cells, whose walls were 
painted, perhaps sculptured, as these arm In India, as we shall pre- 
sently see, the .fains, who were the successors of the Buddhists, carried 
this practice to a considerable extent. They continue to surround 
then- court, -yards with cells, but ledge a cross-legged divinity in each 
instead of a shaven priest.. 

indeed, the wholo of the arrangements of the lower stories of this 
nil ding seem to bo intelligible only on the supposition of its being 
built, on the model of some monastery, extended beyond anything we 
know o that class and altered so as to be a mere copy of ,i lc abodes 
ot priests instead ot their aetual residence. 

The arrangement of the upper story'will be easily understood by 
l otening to the description ot the Shoemadou at Pogue.* Tho arrange- 
ment is the same, except that there are three ranges of smaller temples 
surrounding the larger one instead of two. We here observe an ana- 
,,'gy to t,lw ">roe ranges of pillars that surroimd the base of tlie Tlnipa 
hamaya and other topes at Uevlon. 

The building is therefore not only a compound of a monastery with 
a tope, mtch as probably existed in India, but it is so modem, mid so 
tar removed lrom the early types, that almost all the parts have lost 
their original signification, and have been consecrated to other pur- 
poses while retaining the ancient fon„s-a transformation common 
enough m the history of architecture, lu.t seldom more distinctly 
.shown than m this instance. 

It would he singularly interesting if we could find some similar 
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examplo in India, for in Java unfortunately a certain "Malay olcmont 
lias been superinduced, which prevents our recognising at once all the 
parts, and it does not consequently furnish us with that amount of his- 
toric/ deduction which a purer example would afford. We cannot, 
however, doubt that it is really Buddhist, or at least a transition spe- 
cimen, unlike anything else we are acquainted with in its details, and 
imsurpjisscd, so far as 1 know, in the amount of sculptured decoration 
that is lavished on every part of it. 


Hu A MCA NAM. 

Not far from tin* ruins of Boro Buddor are situated the temples of 
Ibambanam, certainly one of the, most extraordinary groups of build- 
ings of its class, and very unlike anything we now find in India, 
though there can scarcely* be a doubt but that the whole is derived 
from an Indian original now lost. 

The great temple is a square building above l*> ft. square, and /aft. 
high, terminating upwards in an octagonal straight-lined pyramid. 
Oil each face of this is a smaller temple of similar design joined to the 
great one by corridors; the whole live thus constituting a cruciform 
building. It is raised upon a richly ornamented square base. One of 
the smaller temples serves as an entrance-porch. I be building itsell 
is very curiously and richly ornamented with sculpture, but the most 
remarkable feature of the whole group is the multitude of smaller 
temples which surround the central one, 239 in number. Immediately 
beyond the square terrace which supports the central temple stand 28 A 
of these, forming a square of 8 on each side, counting the angular ones 
both ways. Beyond these, at a. distance of Jo ft,, is the second square, 
44 in number ; between this and the next row is a wide space ot 
above 80 ft., in which only 0 temples are situated, two in the centre of 
the north and south faces, and one on each of the others. 1 he two 
outer rows of temples are situated close to one another, hack to hack, 
and are 100 in number, each lace of the square they form being about 
f>25 ft. All these 280 temples are similar to one another, about 1 2 ft. 
square at the base, and 22 ft. high, 1 all richly carved and ornamented, 
and in every one is a small square cell, in which was originally placed 
a cross-legged figure, probably of one of tbe Jaina saints, though the 
drawings which have been hitherto published do not enable us to 
determine whom they represent — the persons who made them not 
being aware of the distinction between Buddhist and Jaina images. 

The arrangement of this great group will be better understood from 
the woodcut on the next page, being the plan of a smaller one in the 
immediate neighbourhood, surrounded by only H> suhsidiaiy temples 
instead of 239, and the central one having only one cell instead of five. 

1 The information here given is taken from believe, from the scales in the original draw- 
er Stamford Rallies’ History of Java, second mgs— which I have before me- being 
edition, vol. ii. p. 17 et ,se/. His plans, Kheinland roods, winch are not always cun- 
however, do not unite agree with the men- verted into hnglish feet. 

Miretnents in the text, a mistake arising, I 
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Small Temple at Br.unlmnam. From a draw int? 
at the India House. No stale. 


In other respects the arrangement is the same, and it is preferable 

for the purpose of illustration, as 
it- immediately reminds us of tli<» 
arrangement of the cells that sur- 
round the Buddhist cave -Viliams 
at Ajunta 1 and elsewhere, already 
described; and it seems hardly 
doubtful but that this was tip. 
arrangement of the cells of the 
- pi’iesthood in the original build- 
] n £ H 111 Imlia, which, when copied 
in the rock, took the form we now 
find. . It is true these cells, instead 
of being occupied by hermits, are 
either empty or have a statue in 
them, but, as will presently lie 
shown, this was usual in India 
, with tlie Jains, to whose religion 

the temples at Brambanam probably belong. 

The duto given to these monuments by the natives is about the bill 
or 10th century ut. which time the Jains were making great progress 
nt (.uxerat and the western parts of India ; and if the traditions are to he 
lulled upon, which bring the Hindu colonists of Java from that quarter 

: “ ill ": , y‘ 1 ocrt “ i " thilt "ould have brought that religion with 
them. If the age, however, that, is assigned to them be correct ami I 
«eo no reason to doubt it, they are specimens of an curlier date ami 
foi.u than anything wo now find in India, and less removed from the 
old Buddhist type than anything that now remains there. 

The value of these examples will ho hotter understood when we 
come to examine the Hindu and Jaina styles of architecture, the 
elements of which, though considerably altered lion; by local pcculi- 
antios arc still sufficiently distinct to enable us to understand what 
without them would be nearly unintelligible. 

A good local history of Javanese architecture- which was noblv 
commenced by Sir Stamford Battles- won Id he curious and highlV 
nstructno it tally carried out ; and ample materials exist for writing 
it, though much requires yet to be done before so extensive a subjert 
can bo rendered even partially intelligible. It is rendered more 
(lilneult irom the apparent inversion that took place in the order of 
the styles ; the Jama temples of Brambanam preceding the Buddhist 
of Boro Buddor ; and the Hindu being mixed tlirough alt, for, thotndi 
J do not know of one single tcmj.le that can bo called purely Hindu, 
Hindu sculpture is found everywhere combined with the architecture 
of other styles. In Bali, where Hinduism still prevails, and in the 
extreme eastern parts of the island, about Majapahit and elsewhere, 
the case may be different. 


1 Seo J>. 33. 
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THIBET AND IsEIVAH. 


Monastery of Bouddlia La — Temples in Nepal. 


It would lie a matter of the deepest, interest it we were able to compile 
a satisfactory Recount of the Buddhist style in Thibet, for it is there 
that Buddhism exists in its greatest, purity at the present moment, and 
there only is it entirely and essentially a part ol the system of the 
people. We wo uld gladly therefore compare the existing state of 
tilings in Thibet with our accounts of India in the days of the supremacy 
of the same religion. The jealousy of the Chinese, however, who art; 
now supreme over that nation of priests, prevents tree access to the 
country, and those who have penetrated beyond its forbidden barriers 
have either done so in the disguise of mendicants, and consequently 
neither dared to draw nor examine minutely what they saw, or have 
had little taste for portraying what was unintelligible, and consequently 
considered of very little interest.. 1 

So far as can be made out from such narratives as wo have, theie 
does not seem to be in Thibet a single relic-shrine remarkable either 
for its sanctity or its size, nor does relic-worship seem to be the 
object of either the architecture or the religious worship. But as no 
country in the world possesses a larger body of priests in proportion 
to its population, and as all these are vowed to celibacy and li\e 
together, their monasteries are more extensive than any we know 
of elsewhere— some containing 2000 or 0000 lamas, some, if we may 
trust M. line, as many as 15,000.* The monasteries do not seem to be 
built with any regularity, or to be grouped into combinations of any 
architectural pretensions, but to consist ot long streets of cells, most 
of which surround small court-yards, three or four on each side, and 
sometimes two or even three stories high ; generally, perhaps always, 
with a small shrine or altar in the centre. The monastery of Bouddha 
La, outside the city of Lassa, where the Delai Lama resides, seems to 
be of more magnificencci tliau all the rest -the centre being occupied 
by a building four stories high, crowned by a dome (making the 


1 Captain Turner, it is true, who was sent 
to Teeshoo Lomboo bv Warren Hastings, has 
published with his interesting narrative a 
number of very faithful views of what he saw, 
hut they are not selected from that class ot 


monuments which is the subject of our pre- 
sent inquiry. 

3 Voyage dans le Thibet, vol. ii. p. 2f>0. 
The monastery referred to is that of Sera, in 
the neighbourhood of Lassa, the capital. 
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fifth) covered entirely with sheet* of gold, rather porha,* merely irili 
.ind surrounded h.v a peristyle of columns, which are gilt also Aret„,i 
this central palace arc grouped a number of smaller ones, where th, 
inferior members ol this great ecclesiastical order reside ; but of hi 
this it is difficult to term a distinct idea without some better drawing 
than the native ones which are at; present alone available 

The Dels! hama, who resMes in this palace, is believed by the 
1 lube tans to be the living incarnation of (he Deity, and in consemimre 
is the principal, ,f not the only, object of worship in I, assn, thoiH, 
heie a.e torn- or five subordinate incarnations in different parts M 
I hibet and Mongolia, who, though inferior to this one, are still object, 
o worship m the places where they reside, and by particular sects 



Nepalese Kosthukar. No scale. 


rt IS this worship of a living rather than of a dead deity that seems 

° ? us y of «»** fo,™ „f 

India and Iliihet. In the countries we have hitherto been dosoribiinr 
no actual carnation of the Deity is believed to have taken place since 
>c death ot Nikya Mum. though the spirit of God has descended on 
many saints and holy men ; in India therefore they have been content 
to worship images of the departed deity, or relics which recal his 
presence In Ihibet, where their deity is still present among them, 
continually transmigrating, but never dying, of course such a form of 
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wursliip would bo absurd ; no relic of a still living god can exist, nor 
is (he semblance or tlie memory of any past manifestation thought 
worth preserving. A priori , therefore, we should scarcely look hero 
for the same class of sacred edifices as we lind in India or Ceylon. 
Some smaller relic-shrines, however, do exist, at least in Nepal, but 
scarcely differing in any essential point from those in India; and we 
have no representations nor measurements of those which have been 
described. One class of temple is found in Nepal which deserves men- 
tion ; it is called Koxthakar ,* and consists of a square base containing a 
( rll intended to be occupied by a statin; like those at Brambanam in 
.lava, and is crowned by what seems to be a copy of a tope with its 
terminal. One is represented in woodcut- No. 41, not so much on 
account of any merit of its own, but as explaining a lorm ol Hindu 
architecture afterwards common, and also as throwing light on some; 
nf the buildings just described. The temple ot Boro Buddor, tor 
instance, is nothing more on an immensely exaggerated scale than 
such a compound temple as this ; cells that were originally residences 
turned into image-places, and the relic slirino become a mere crowning 
ornament. When speaking of Hindu architecture we shall understand 
the full significance of the change. 

The remaining countries in which Buddhist architecture has been 
or is practised are (Tina and Japan. With regard to these it will be 
inure convenient to speak ot their Buddhist architecture when ano 
speak of their art in general ; for they have so altered the style, and 
so completely adapted it to their own peculiar idiosyncraev, that it is 
almost impossible to recognise the original in the copy, and the two A 
styles have become so different that little is gained by placing them 
in juxtaposition. 

1 S.r Tr;ms. Koval As. Soe., vol. ii. p. v. ; and Trans. A. S. It., vol. xvi. {>. 442. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TRANSITION A U STYLES AND CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


CONTEXTS. 

Ratlis of Alaliavellij.ore - General Remarks on Buddhist Architecture. 


lhj'oitK leaving the subject of Ruddhist architecture there is one 
lurther illustration which it will be well to quote, not only ns throwing 
lie'ht on what has been said, hut also as preparing the way for what is 
to 10 1 low. 

On the Coromandel coast, some way south of Madras, and near the 
village ol Madras, is a spot, well known to Indian antiquaries bv the 
name of Mal.a- Bali,, ooram, or, more properly, Mahavellipore ; familiar 
also to English readers from the use Southey makes of it, and its tra- 
dition in Ins ‘Curse of Keliama.’ Near this spot runs a long low 
ridge of granite lulls, the highest part rising, perhaps, 100 ft. from the 
lewd ol the plain. In these hills some half-dozen eaves have been 
excavated, and several others commenced, some as excavations olhcrx 
as monoliths. 1 Between the hill ami the sea-shore seven masses of 
granite protrude from the sands, which have been carved by the 
Hindus, probably about 1300 a.i>. The three principal of these are 
represented in the annexed woodcut (No. -12). It is evident that the 
object on the right imitates a Buddhist monastery of live stories. The 
lower sterv is wholly occupied by a great, square ball; the, three next, 
stories possess central halls, diminishing in size according to their 
position and surrounded by cells on the outside ; the upper one is 
crowned by a dome, or rather such a dome-formed termination as 
crowns the Nepalese temple, woodcut No. 41. Altogether the bnildiw 
seems to represent, with great exactness, all that, we know and all that 
we read of the Buddhist monasteries. Nor is tin's a mere accidental 
coincidence. I he time at which it was executed was very little re- 
moved from that of Buddhism in this part of India. Its hein<>- cut, in 
the rock is obviously a peculiarity of that religion. ‘There is Tittle or 
none of the extravagance of later Hindu styles in the sculptures We 
must remember, too, that neither the Jains ner tlie Hindus introduced 


1 The host account of this spot ami its an- 
tiquities is that given hy Hr, Habington in 
vol. ii. of the Trans. K. A. S. See also 
Illustrations ot the Hock-cut Temples of 


India by the author. They are also described 
hy Messrs. Chambers and Goldinghani, Trans. 
A. S. B., and mentioned by Mrs. Graham, 
Bishop Heifer, and others. 
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anything like a new stylo of architecture. They adapted the Buddhist 
style to their own purposes, and I have no doubt that this is a very 
close copy of a five-storied Buddhist monastery, used as a temple. 



What confirms this view of the ease is, that the next building, the 
central one in front, is the only representation I know in India of such 
a temple as those cut in the rock at Ajunta and else when'. The trout, 
-turned from the spectator in the view — is exactly the front ol one of 
tin* more modern Chaitya caves in the Bombay presidency ; and we see 
here the rounded apsidal end— nowhere else represented that I am 
ware of — with the ornaments, which may in all instances have re- 
lieved its monotony. The side aisle is here seen to be open externally, 
which is not the case in the caves hitherto explored, though it probably 
was so in buildings; but it would evidently be impossible to represent 
this feature in the rock. There is also an additional story in this case, 
besides the ranges of cells over each of the aisles, which we have no 
reason to suppose existed in the older examples. But in this, as in all 
more modern structures of this class, we find considerable confusion 
between the forms belonging to the temple and those of the monastery. 
This is no more than might ho expected when we consider that the 
“riginal purposes to which those forms were adapted had ceased to 
exist, and that in these late copies what were originally essential con- 
structive necessities have become mere ornamental appendages. The 
third building, behind the one last described, evidently belongs to the 
*ame system ; nothing like it exists structurally, so far as I know, in 
the south of India ; though in the north there is a class of oblong 
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tempi os with pointed roofs, which may be derived from the saim- 
original, and all the gateways in the south have a similar termination. 
There can be little doubt that it is a copy of a variety of the Ruddlust 
temple or Chaitya , of which we have no exact representation in tin- 
eaves. It is probable that this is an imitation of a built Buddhist 
temple, for it is by no means certain that those which stood alone and 
were capable of receiving Ifebt from all sides would have the anse. 
which all the rock-cut examples have. 

Although theso Ruths, us they aro called locally, aro comjiarativdy 
modern, and belong to a different faith, they certainly constitute tin 
bost representations now known of the forms of the Buddhist buildings 
described in Chapter 1 1., and make their external forms more intelligible 
to us than they could otherwise bo made from the mere internal copii* 
of them which alono we possess in the rock-eut. examples. There :n, 
no essential differences which cannot be accounted for by the 
suleration that the sacred eaves of the Buddhists were designed turn 
well-understood purpose— the C/mihjaH as teni]des, the Vihuras as re- 
sidences -which was the invariable rule in Buddhist times. When 
their successors, the Hindus, began to follow tlieir example, they 
copied blindly and unmeaningly. When we come to speak of the 
architecture of the south of India, it will he seen l.ow completely this 
view of the matter explains many points in the architecture which 
without, this would he perfectly unintelligible. The Ruths are trail 
sition specimens in fact, and, as such, link the two styles together the 
one serving to explain the peculiarities of the other. 

In the preceding pages all the principal examples of the Buddhist 
st\le ot architecture which are at present known to us have been 
noticed, and the style traced, as far as possible, from its origin to the 
present, day. The examples at the time of its greatest brilliancy arc 
too tew and too imperfect to enable ns to pass a distinct judgment oil 
its merits as a style of art; but, even if criticised accord ino- to the 
most rigid rules, it will not he found deficient in bounties,' though 
these are ot an order peculiarly its own. The great halls, when pm- 
iect, must have possessed all the beauties of the choirs of Christian 
basilicas, which they so much resemble, and besides had the merit of a 
far more perfect, mode of lighting, by the one great opening over the 
entrance, placed exactly where it should he, instead of a number of 
small windows scattered over the building wherever the constructive 
necessities of the design would admit of their being inserted. 

The great domical topes also, 200 or BOO ft. in diameter, when 
perfect and enriched with all the ornaments we know they possessed, 
doubtless displayed that beauty of outline which we admire so much 
in the Pantheon and somo of our modern churches. Their imposing 
size and general effect may he judged of from observing that the ex 
ternal diameters of the great topes at Anuradlmpoora were 300 ft,, while 
that of St. Peter’s at Homo is only half as groat. 

Of the monasteries and residences of the kings and people we have 
even less means of judging, but it is not easy to speak too highly of 
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sonic of the details and of the general effect of the architectural 
arrangements. They are hold and elegant, and singularly well adapted 
to the purpose for which they were designed. 

Whatever doubt there may be of the merit of Ibiddhist. monuments 
its works of art, there can be none of their great historical value ; 
for of the styles still practised it is the oldest, having been constantly 
in use for more than 2000 years; and it is the style of a religion 
which even at the present hour, when its greatest glory has passed 
away, still reckons among its votaries, if not a greater, at least as great 
a number of followers as any religion now existing on the facte of the 
glohe. 


i 
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Definition of Jainism Temples on Mount Abu — Origin of Domes — Domes ,.f 
. ams and Huddhists — Temples of Somnath — Chandravati and Sadree - 
lowers at Chittore. 


< ] HONoEOGY 


DATES. 

I urswunaih, 2:irtl Tirllumkur about . . u.r. sort 

Muhuvira,24th ami last rirtlmnknr(c otfm- 
i«>rary and pnvpptur of Gautama Bud- 
dha), died about ( > ()() 

Amogiivcrslia, King of Conjevcmni : rv- 
'ival of Jaina religion by Jina Sena 
Aeharya 9th century a. n. 


DATI-, 

Munja of Ougein ., ;i i 

Biioja of Ougein, about 

Kuinara i 'a la of Gu7.erat. converted . . 1171 

I emples on .Mount Abu .... ln.Ti to 1231 
Khombo Haim of .Mcrwur. built temple 
at Sadroe, and pillar at Chittore . . I lls 

Udaya Sinh, third sack of Chittore by Akbar lf.sa 


Ik there be difficulty In explaining (lie peculiarities of Buddhist arclii- 
eet.ure, trom the ignorance that necessarily exists regarding the form 
ot a religion of which so little has hitherto been published in this 
country,^ there is even more when we come to speak of the daina reli- 
gion. For tins we have no materials except occasional papers in the 
transactions of learned societies; and even that information is so 
scanty, and the results so inconclusive, that it is almost impossible to 
make out either the nature or origin of the religion. It, is certain that 
it rose to importance only on the decline of Buddhism ; and that it in 
many respects resembles that religion. Still the Jains entirely reject 
and ignore the prophet who gave his name to Buddhism, and who 
impressed on that religion its present, form and character as distinctly 
as Mahomet gave its character to the religion that bears his name. 

The Jains reject entirely Sakya Sinha and his doctrines but wor- 
ship 24 saints, or Tirthankars as they are called, win, are said to have 
lived m India, succeeding to one another at considerable and almost 
fabulous intervals. The list closes with Parswanatli and Mahavira : 
tho last of whom is admitted by both sects to have been the preceptor 
and friend of Buddha, dying about 600 years before Christ ; the former 
250 years earlier. These two are the saints now principally worship- 
ped, and indeed the only ones that can bo considered as really histo- 
rical personages. 

The most probable hypothesis seems to be that a form of Buddhism 
did exist in India from the earliest ages, that Sakya Sinha was a 
reformer, not of the Brahminieal religion, or of anything connected 
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with it, but of this old antecedent Buddhism. In process of time his 
ivligion perished of innate decay, sinking under the burthen of its own 
immense and overgrown priesthood. An attempt was then made to 
restore the old faith, by reviving the pre-existing worthies, and totally 
ignoring the reform and its consequent monasticism, and the result of 
this revival was Jainism. The reform was attempted, however, at an 
;i ov when the purer traditions of the old faith must have been either 
wholly lost or very much obscured, and when Hinduism was com- 
peting for the favour of the vulgar to an extent it was impossible, to 
overlook. It, became in consequence not a purer and more exalted 
faith, but ti mixture of superstition and idolatry, such as Buddhism 
had never sunk into in its most degraded days. Still it, got rid of the 
priesthood, and of the unintelligible mass of metaphysical ami other 
treatises which crushed that religion ; and, in consequence, it still 
flourishes side by side with Hinduism in most parts of India, while 
buddhism is wholly extinct in the land where it first was propagated. 

The principal seats of the Jains at the present time are either in 
( lu/.erat or in the Mysore, where it is said libraries exist, which if 
explored would throw much light on the subject. Ibis is mere specu- 
lation, and till the hooks are seen must remain so ; but there does 
exist, in both these and the surrounding countries, a numerous class of 
.Jaina temples, and other buildings, which, if properly examined, 
would settle all the disputed points of their history, as far as they 
belong to historical times. So little, however, is known of these 
buildings, that no historical deductions can he obtained from them, 
and, so far from their lending any light to the subject, we do not even a 
know the history of the style itself, but must, he content with 
describing the architecture as we iind it at the culminating point, of its 
perfection, and the most brilliant period of Jaina history, about the 
1 1th or 12th century of our era. 

It, seems at this period to have stood between declining Buddhism 
on the one hand, and rising Hinduism on the other, the temporary 
mistress of the continent of India, extending its influence from Guze- 
rat, its principal seat, to J )el hi on the one hand, and to ( ape ( omoiin 
on the other. Thus it lemained till the Indians were robbed of their 
independence by their Mahometan invaders, when they lost even this 
purer faith, and stink by degrees into the depth of that monstrous 
superstition known at present as the Hindu religion. 

The oldest Jaina monuments now known to exist are probably 
those about Janaghur in Guzerat. The temple at Somnath and some 
of those about Ahmedabad appear to he of considerable antiquity; 
none of these, however, have yet been visited by any one who knew 
how to distinguish between what is old and what is new, or who could 
even ascribe to each religion what fairly belonged to it. Such classifi- 
cation must therefore he reserved for future explorers. The oldest 
temples I myself have seen are those on Mount Abu in Guzerat, a 
noble mountain of granite between 5000 and 0000 feet in height, and 
rising as abruptly from the sandy desert, in which it stands as an 
island from the ocean. 
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On this hill are several Jain* temples of considerable beauty and 
extent, but two preeminently so, being built of white marl./ and 
ornamented with all the resources of Indian art of the age in which 
hey were erected. The more modern of the two was built by two 
bi others, rich merchants, between the years 1197 and 1247 and for 
do heaey ol carving and minute beauty of detail stands almost unrival- 
led even in thin Lind of patienf and lavish labour . 1 

Tko other, built by another merchant prince, Vimala Sah, appa- 
rently about the year A.n. 1032/ is simpler and bolder, though still as 
elaborate as good taste would allow m any purely architectural object. 

A plan of it is annexed 
(double tho usual scale), 
which will suffice to ex- 
plain the general arrange- 
ments of this class of 
buildings, which are all 
tolerably similar, though 
of course varying con- 
siderably in extent. 

The principal object 
here, as elsewhere, is a 
cell lighted only from the 
door, containing a cross- 
legged seated figuro of 
the saint to whom the 
temple is dedicated, in 
this instance Parswanatli. 

I ho cell is always termi- 
nated upwards by a py- 
ramidal spire-like roof, 
somewhat similar to those 
of tho numerous little 
temples ol llrambanam in 
Java," but more like the 
Hindu temples of the 
same age, to be described 
hereafter. To this is al- 
ways attached a portico, 

cYtenf . • , generally of considerable 

xteut, and in most instances surmounted by a domo resting on 

the ltvl "’ n ,n8 indeC ‘ l th ° distin Kui«hing characteristic of 
the style, as well as its most beautiful feature. In this example the 

i :iz\Tr^ u \ 4H piiia , re ’ which is v,y n ° me&m un^uai 

40f llunft W , , j , 1 encl0Ned in conrt-yanl, about 

140 ft. by 90 ft., surrounded by a double colonnade of smaller pillars, 



'tuple* of Vimala Sail, Mount Abu. 


A view ot this temple, not. very correct 
forms (ho titlo-imge to Col. Tod’s Travels in 
Western inti i a. 

* See Illustrations of’ Indian Architecture, 


h ] T the author, p. 39, from which work the 
plan and view are taken. 

* See p. 59. 
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forming porticos to a range of cells, 5f> in number, which enclose it on 
all sides, exactly as they do in a lhiddhist viliara. In this ease, how- 
llV( >r, each cell, instead of being the residence of a monk, is occupied 
}>v one of those cross-legged images which belong alike to Buddhism 
and Jainism, between which many find it so difficult to distinguish. 
Hi re they are, according to the Jaina practice, all of Parswanath, and 
over the door of each cell, or on its jambs, are sculptured scenes lrom 

his life. . . 

Externally the temple is perfectly plain, and there is nothing to 

indicate the magnificence within, except the spire of the cell peeping 
owr the plain wall, though even this is the most insignificant part of 
l I k* erection. 

The woodcut No. 44 will give some idea of the arrangement of the 



porch, but it would require a far more extensive and elaborate drawing 
to convey a correct impression of its extreme beauty of detail and 
diversity of design. The great pillars, as will be seen arc of the same 
height as those of the smaller external porticos; and like them they 
finish with the universal bracket-capital of the East; upon this an 
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ih! I !n' , <1 l n rf C< 1 ,1, , lmn , , f att |‘” if 1 lnay 80 cal1 H - » placed to giv, 
thorn additional 1, eight, and on these upper columns rest the 4L, 

beams or architraves which support the dome ; as, however, the bear 

ing 7 lcaKt 111 a PP°Hrance, the weight is relieved l>y a curioiw 

whh I' 1 rUl ° r tr r 01 7 1UtC ,uarblc ’. Iiko all the rest of the building 

of tbe ’bea, 101,1 * 10 °* WC1 Capifa1, 80ems to sl, PPort the rnid.lh- 

That this last feature is derived from some wooden or carpentry 

2" in ’£ i f’ 8CarCCly b ° donbte<1 i b '.t in what manner it was 

mil r C,m8tnU:tion is unknown : probably it 

uigl t easily be discovered by a more careful examination of tl,' 

mddings m this neighbourhood. It continues as an architectural 

and more’l, 1 “ Tf W"* » ,ro *! ont ]mt «radually becoming more 
and mote attenuated, till at last it. loses all its constructive sb-nifioaniv 

as a ^supporting member, and dwindles into a mere ornament " 

l itvilliure^flr "° f T'T 1 r08t8th<,d0,ue: b "t as this is the pri„- 

a m itte f -1 T’ 11,1,1 1,1 fact t,lW 0,10 wh 'eli renders it 

a ui; tt i of interest, it may be as well, before proceeding further to 

,,/tl fmv w<,,ds 'Cffarding the invention of domes in general ami 

\T: m r l0 a,l °' ,b “ 1 V the ,liL wl’tho 

Sui-iUr * eum ,,f ii ' cir »«««»""« win 

DoMKS. 

histmwof’tb 0 th ; lt ’ Wh j}° 80 mmh l*" 8 1-eon written on the 

t . 1 T 1 a,vU ’ 80 1,tUu sll °uld have been said regarding 

o l storyoi domes: the one being a mere constructive pcc£% 

noblest feature in the styles in which it prevails, and perhaps the 

72JE2Z " l,M ‘ “““ >“ L an 

thooblT” 1 ^ 1 Z mUmriM ° f M - vccmc uml Orchomcnos, as well as 
the chambers m Etruscan ton.l*, prove that as early as ten JAY 

centuries before Christ the Pelasgie mces had learned the art of riYfing 

uru hir chambers with stone vaults, not constructed, it is true as wc 

cli, tut by successive layers of stones converging to a point and 
closed by one large stone at the apex. * h 1 nt ’ an(1 

Whoever invented the true or radiating arch, the Homans were 
ic first who applied it as a regular anil essential architectural feature, 
anil who at the same time introduced its complement, the radialiw 
dome, into architectural construction ; at what period it is not now 
known. I he earliest example, the Pantheon, is* also the finest and 
aigest ; but we have lost entirely the innumerable steps by which 
the architects must have slowly progressed to so daring an experiment. 

, J . I s ; b °wever, a vast difference between these two classes of 
whal'tolliuS' “ 18 neCC8Sary ***' “ miDd in o'Jer to understand 
The Roman arch and Roman dome are always constructed (woodcut 
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45) on the principle of voussoirs, or truncated wedges, radiating from 
a centre. This enabled the Romans to cover much larger spaces with 
their domes than perhaps was possible on the horizontal principle ; 
hut it involved the inconvenience of great lateral thrusts, continually 
tending to split tlio dome and tear the building in pieces, requiring 
consequently immense and massive abutments to counteract their 
destructive energy. This class of dome was entirely overlooked or 
rejected by the Gothic architects, but was taken up by the contem- 
porary Byzantines, and made by them the principal feature of their 
architecture, and from them passed to the Saracenic architects, who 
also adopted it as their most important mode of architectural expression. 
To tins we shall return hereafter, as the other is the form with which 
we are now principally concerned. 




The Indian or horizontal dome never can be made circular in 
section, except when used on the smallest scale, but almost always 
takes a form more or less pointed (woodcut No. 40). From the time 
el the building of the Treasury of Myccna; to the birth of ( hiist we 
have a tolerably complete series of arches and vaults constructed on 
this principle, but few domes properly so called. After the Christian 
era the first example is found in a singular tomb at Mylassa near 
Halicarnassus, 1 where it exhibits all the peculiarities of construction 
found in the Jaina temples of India. After this we lose the thread of 
its history till the form reappears in porches like that of the temple 
of Yimala Sail, where it is a perfectly established architectural feature 
that must have been practised long before being used as we find it 
employed in that building. Whether we shall ever be able to recover 
the lost links in this chain is more than doubtful, but it would be 
deeply interesting to the history of art if it could be done. In the 
meantime, there is no difficulty in explaining the ■constructive steps 
hv which the object is now attained in India, which most probably 
explain also its history, though this is not, of course, capable of direct 
proof. 

The simplest mode of roofing a small square space supported by 
four pillars is merely to run an architrave or stone beam from each 
pillar, and cover the intermediate opening by a plain stone slab. Cnless, 
however, stones of great dimensions are available, this mode of con- 
struction has a limit very soon arrived at. The next step therefore is 
to reduce the extent of the central space to be covered by cutting off* 


' Fully illustrated in vol. ii. of the Dilettanti Society’s Antiquities of Ionia. A woodcut 
of it will he given further on. 
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it« coHiera ; this is done by triangular stones placed in each ando 
ot the square, as m woodcut 47, thus employing five stones instead ,,f 



one. By this means, the size of the central stone remaining the same, 
10 fliilo of tho .square Hpaoo roofed is increased in the ratio of 7 to K> 
the actual space being doubled. The next step in the process (woodcut 
48) is by employing 3 hers and St stones instead of 2 tiers and 5 stones 
which quadruples the area roofed. Thus, if the central stone is 4 ft.! 

,?■ , 0 T°“ d I ’ r<X ' CSH t,l ° H I >aco ro, ’ fo, l will be about 5 ft. 8 in by the 
third 8 It. square ; by a fourth process (woodcut 49), 4 tiers and l'S 




Diagram* of Rooting. 


stonos are used, and the extent roofed may lie 9 or 10 ft., always 
assuming the central stone to remain 4 ft. square. With 4 pillars the 
process is seldom carried further than this, but with another tier and 
8 pillars, as shown in woodcut 50, it may bo carried on a step further, 
mul this is exactly the extent to which it is carried in the tomb at 
Mylassa above referred to ; but in this, as in all instances of octagonal 
domes m this style, instead of tho octagonal form being left as such, 
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there tiro always 4 external pillars at the angles, so that the square 
shape is retained, with 12 pillars, of which the 8 internal pillars may 
he taken as mere insertions to support the long architrave between 

the 4 angular pillars. , . . , , , . , 

It is evident that here again we come to a hunt beyond which we 
cannot progress without using large and long stones. This was some- 
times mot by making the lower course of 10 sides, by cutting olt the 
angles of the octagon. When this has been done an awkwardness 
arises in getting back to the square form. This was escaped in till the 
instances 1 am acquainted with, by adopting circular courses for all 
above that with 10 sides. In many instances the lower course with 10 
sides is altogether omitted, and the circles placed immediately on the 
octagon. It is dillicult to say how far this system might 1)0 carried 
constructively without danger of weakness. The Indian domes seldom 
exceed 30 ft. in diameter, but this may have arisen more from the 
ditlicilty of getting architraves above 12 or 111 ft. in length to support 
the side's, than from any inability to construct domes of larger diameter 
in themselves. This last, difficulty was to some extent got over by a 
svsfem .if bracketing, by which more than half the hearing of the 
architrave wan thrown on the capital of the column, as shown in 
woodcut 51. Of course this method might have been earned to any 



J > ingrain of Indian construction. 

B. Form of bracket capital in the angle of an octagonal dome. 


extent, so that a very short architrave would suffice for a large dome ; 
but whether this could he done with elegance or not is another matter. 
The Indians seem to have thought not ; at least, so far as 1 know, 
they nevor carried it to any extent. Instead of bracketing, however, 
they sometimes used struts, as in the instance under consideration, 
the temple of Vimala Sah, but it is questionable whether that could 
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< V( ' 1 . pl! ,na do a rwilly serviceable constructive expedient in stun,, 
architecture. m 

The great advantage to be derived from this mode of constructing 
domes was the power it gave the architect of placing them on pillam 
^without having anything to fear from tho lateral thrust of the vault 
iho Homans never even attempted this, but always, so to speak,' 
brought their vaults down to the ground, or at least could only civet 
them on great cylinders, which confined the space on every side. The 
Hyzanti ne architects, it is true, cut away a great deal of this sul,- 
structure, but. nevertheless they never could get rid of the great heavy 
pieis they were forced to employ to support their domes, and in ail 
ages wore forced to use either heavy abutments externally, or to crowd 
their interiors with masses of masonry, so as in a great measure to 
sacn ico either the external effect or internal convenience of their 
bin h lings to the constructive exigencies of their domes. This in India 
never was the case; all the pressure was vertical, and it only re- 
quired sufhcient strength in the support to bear the downward pressure 
o the mass, and stability was insured— an advantage the importance 
ot which 18 not ojisily over-estimated. 

One of the consequences of this mode of construction was, that all 
he decoration of the Indian domes was horizontal, or, in other words, 

nlT'ri m 'r C,mCentric above the other, 

vaults' 1 Tl v,!rti ‘' al rilw * UN Homan or (lothic 

\.i ults I his arrangement allows of far more variety beim- introduced 

of thes ,ln . v 'dience to good taste, and practically has rendered some 
use Jama domes the most exquisite specimens of elaborate rooiiie-- 
iat can anywhere be seen. Another consequence deduced from this 
o le o construction was the employment of pendants from the centres 

eve, tl <l °T *]’ '•I 11 "’ t0 " U extent Huit would have surprised 

wen the udor architects of our own country. With them, however 

I'm pendant was an architectural “tour de force.” requiring great 
constructive ingenuity and large masses to eounterbalLe and 
always tending to destroy the building it ornaments; while the Indian 
pendant, on the contrary, only adds its own weight to that, of the dome 
and has no other prejudicial tendency. Its ferns, too, geimrall v W a 
ightness and elegance never even imagined in Gothic art; it. hangs 
liom the centre of a dome more like a lustre of crv-sml 1 , , ^ 

solid mass of marble or of stone. ° Ul ,lr, ’ PS tha “ a 

As before remarked, the 8 pillars that support, the dome are 

ofTothcra r t 'h T b °‘rf alWfl - VS mad ° 8,| " aro ], y addition 
* 4 otlu 's at the angles. I here are many small buildiiws so con 

s uuded with 12, but oftener 2 more are added on each face, making 

20, as shown m tho upper side of the diagram (52); or 4 on each 

face, making -h ; or again, 2 m front of these 4, or 0 on each face so 

as to make do ; and the same system of aggregation is carried on ’till 

the number reaches oil (woodcut 5»), which is the largest number 

I ex ei saw surrounding one dome; but any number of these domes 

may surround one temple, or central dome, and the number of pillars 

consequently lie multiplied nd wjimtum. When so great a number of 
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pillars is introduced as in the last instance, it is usual to make the 
outmost compartment on each face square, and surmount it with a 
smaller dome. This is sometimes done even with the smallest number, 
hut not so frequently. 



It will bo observed that this arrangement makes the principal aisles 
wider than the side ones, in the ratio of 10 : 7 (or rather K)0(.) : 707), 
which for aisles of the same height is perhaps the most pleasing pro- 
portion that can be imagined. In Gothic churches the principal aisles 
are generally twice as wide as the side ones, but they are also twice as 
high, which restores the proportion. Here, where the height ot all is 
the same, or nearly so, this gradation just suffices for variety, and to 
mark the relative importance of the parts, without the ono overpower- 
ing the other: and neither has the appearance of being too broad or 
ton narrow. 

It is of course difficult for those who have never seen a building of 
the class just described to judge of the effect of these arrangements; 
and they have seldom been practised in .Europe. there is, however, 
one building in which they have accidentally been employed to a con- 
siderable extent, and which owes its whole beauty to the manner in 
which it follows the arrangement above described. The building is 
Sir Christopher Wren’s church of St. Stephen s, "Wal brook. Internally 
its principal feature is a dome supported on 8 pillars, with 4 more 
in the angles, and 2 principal aisles crossing the building at right 
angles, with smaller square compartments on each side. This church 
is the great architect’s masterpiece, but it would have been greatly 
improved had it* resemblance to a Jaina porch been more complete. 
The necessity of confining the dome and aisles within 4 walls greatly 
injures the effect as compared with the Indian examples. E\en the 
Indian plan of roofing, explained above, might be used in such a 
building with much less expense and less constructive danger than a 
Gothic vault of the same extent. 
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Jt would be a curious subject of speculation to find out whether ,] 
lluddhists ever built domes. At first sight, almost every one won ,1 !! 
inclined to answer that they did, so universally do domical Tom 
appear m all their topes ; and it is very difficult to believe that they 
ould have adopted such a form so generally, without attaching to it 
some more meaning than we can trace in it ; for it is neither the ustr 
form of a tumulus, nor of an* sort of roofer covering, except, In 

evti "L achiecu" C ‘ 10n U Ko { W j thst T ling ’ h ° WOVOr ’ th «'^ /** 

*£* 

chamber K, 1ISt 1 ! lftCC ; T U>1 * 8hoWS intornall y tl'0 smallest of a 
s cb , T ’ ,, .° r d ° of th ° mljacent buildings incline to 

had ii ever exilteir n,CtKm ’ W, " Ch 0r ° "° W luws ^ <^«ed 

sort' slmw™ ^ n0 01,0 ° f th0 CWCS rock-cut temples of anv 
sort, shows any tendency even to this arehitectural form In then, 

ono'histaixc ^ tl iT waxlen constn.ction, antl in no 

tt v kind , , 1U r “ thuru * wmblanco of a stone roof of 

an.> kind nor even of an arch, either horizontally constructed or on 

iTcaM aml nT' 1 1 °/, lc8S <>Ui do,HC ’ w »*ich is a far more conn 

plicated and d, 11, cult thing to construct than a mere arch 1 think 

theiefore it must be admitted that they were ignorant of the form or 

.awl-lr Z, 1 *””• - ***** 

After this digression, little remains to be said of Jaina architecture 

an kl^l , '’‘' : k ,m V U V n ' in o l ' Hl »tylo so far as they 

, k n ' , J he oldest, are those at Jonaghur, in Guzerat- but they 

tcmnl v 'f <i ^ lht : Rrtmo ,ui *y almost be said of the famous 

temple of bomnath, against which Mahmoud, the (iaznavide directed 

y STlT'r ^ 1 1 ° t • Ve:U ; ,025 - A Nh,)rt nt;c °unt of it is given 
1 } Loloncl loti, in his Travels in Western 1,1,1;.,. i • 1 

halted by Captain I Wans enables us to asee ai l a,’ it s A ' W i 

:r;s j: - * * 

” f «* or mt H ml m!SlSJr m “ 

c:r S" n i a, t ~ 

• L T rt rU,g r T l villaBCB - 80 ,hat liu, c remains in a .Sfeet 
‘ * l ° ‘J, 10 mtrthward of this there arc many temples but none 
apparently of great antiquity. The most flourishing period of the style 
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appears to havo been that of Khmnbo I tana, of Oudcyporc, a.d. 1418 to 
14(j^ who, during his long and prosperous reign, filled his country 
witAeautiful buildings, both civil and ecclesiastical. Amongst others 
lie lilt the Temple of Sadree, situated in a deserted glen, running 
intojtho western slope of the Aravulli, below his favourite fort of 
KoiiMlmeer. Notwithstanding long neglect, it still is nearly perfect, 
and^j the most complicated and extensive Jaina temple I have ever 
myself seen. 

From the. annexed plan it will be perceived that it is nearly a 
square, 200 ft. by 225 ft., ex- 
clusive of the projection on 
each face. In the centre of 
this stands the great shrine, 
nut, however, occupied, as 
usual, by one cell, but by four ; 
or rather four great niches, 
in each of which is placed a 
statue of Adinatli, or. h’ishab- 
deva, the first and greatest 
of the Jaina saints. Above 
this are four other niches, simi- 
larly occupied, opening on the 
terraced roofs of the building. 

Near the four angles of the 
court are four other smaller 
shrines, and around them, or 
on each side of them, are 20 
domes, supported by about 420 
columns ; four of these dome's, 
the central ones of each group, '* UM> 

are three stories m height, and 
tower over the others; and 

one, that facing the principal entrance, is supported by the very unusual 
number of 1(1 columns, and is 36 ft. in diameter, the others being only 
24 ft. Light is admitted to the building by 4 uncovered courts, and 
the whole is surrounded by a range of cells, most of them unoccupied, 
each of which has a pyramidal roof of its own. 

The general external effect of the Sadree Temple may be judged of 
by woodcut No. 55 ; owing to its lofty basement, and the greater ele- 
vation of the principal domes, it gives a more favourable impression of 
a Jaina temple than is usually the case ; the defect of these buildings 
generally being their want of architectural design on their exterior 
laces. 1 

The immense number of parts in the building, and their general 
small ness, prevents its laying claim to anything like architectural 
grandeur ; hut their variety, their beauty of detail — no two pillars in 

» A view of the interior it. given in the author's Illustration^ oi Indian Architecture, 
plate x. 
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the whole building being exactly alikc-and the grace with whirl, 
ley are arranged, the tasteful admixture of domes of different heiirht 
with flat ceilings, and the mode in which the light 
combine to pioduoe an excellent effect. Indeed 1 know of n i, oth< ; 
budding in ml, a of the same class that leaves so pleasing an ini 

i,i an h, S', ” maUV hU,tN fw th ° K"-™ »rrangenie„r of JZ 



K.Uernal View of the Tnnjiuj at Mudree. 


Besides its merits of design, its dimensions are by no means to be 
despised: it covers altogether about 48,000 square 'Ll or “earl yZ 
niuch as one ot our ordinary mediaeval cathedrals, and, taking ‘ the 
basement into account, is nearly of omi tl lmiL 1 -i • & 

“7 - ■ ,u *■— 01 

J ho other Jama temples with which I am acquainted arc ecu' 
ally less extensive ami less interesting than the two above described • 
frequently they consist, only of a square cell, covered with -i • l i 

«pire, and a porch of greater or less extent ' w t the t T 
court and its accompaniment, of cells, ,tc. • altUigh U ® 

always intended that they should have this if completed J ™ 

convert T B r igal 1,rov,ucus 8evoral of tbwe Jaina temples have been 
coni tried into mosques, constituting some of the few romoi.,,, f 

ancient times that the bigotry of the Moslems it spare 1 S us 7Z 
still exists at Cauouge, on the Gauges, the only reuH v a, • 1 n 
remaining of that great city. Another, though of more modem’ date? 
IS found at Dhar, near Mandoo, in Malwa. But bv f ir tlm l 
remarkable is the collection of Jaina remains around the KnTV 

,W Mhi, wWre kv ,1, ^ "Z'C 

T , S K ron P of nuns now found in Northern India, and for elaborate 
exuberance of detail are almost unrivalled even in India. 

io process by which this conversion of a Jaina temple to a Mos- 
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Inn mosque was effected will be easily understood by referring to the 
plan of that of Vimala Sail, on Mount Aim (woodcut 4.1, p. 70 ). .By 
removing the principal cell and its porch from the centre of the court, 
and building up the entrances of the cells that surround it, a court- 
yard was at once obtained, surrounded by a double colonnade, which 
always was the typical form of a mosque. Still one essential feature 
was wanting— a more important side towards Mecca; this they easily 
obtained by removing the smaller pillars from that side, and re-erecting 
in their place the larger pillars of the porch, with their dome in the 
centre, and, if there were two smaller domes, by placing them at each 
end. Thus, without a single new column or carved stone being 
required, they obtained a mosque which, for convenience and beauty, 
was unsurpassed by anything they afterwards erected from their own 
original designs. All this, however, will be more, lully illustrated in 
a subsequent chapter of this work, when describing the Mahometan 
architecture of India, of which this transformation was the commence 
incut., as it was the end of the sty hi which has just been described. 

* Towers. 

The .Jains, like their predecessors the Buddhists, an* groat tower 
builders; but towel’s arc, in themselves, frailer structures than tem- 
ples, besides which there is less zeal in preserving them, so that few 
remain perfect to our day. Two of these arc still standing in the tort 
oft’hittore. The older and smaller of the two, belonging apparently 
to the tenth century, is the most elegant in form and detail. It is not x 
known for what purpose it was erected. 1 I lie other was raised by the 
,s; i me Khumbo Kami who built the temple at Sadree, to commemorate 
his victory over Mahmoud of Malwa, in the year l tdth It thciefoie is 
in Buddhist language a Juyu Stfuimlnt, or pillar of victory, like that of 
Trajan at Koine, but in infinitely better taste as an architectural 
object than the Koman example, though in sculpture it may ho infeiioi. 
As will be seen from the woodcut (No. 5b) it is ‘4 stories in height, 
each of which is distinctly marked on the exterior. A stair in the 
centre communicates with each, and leads to the two upper stories, 
which are open, and more ornamental than those, below. It is .in ft. 
wide at the base, and more than 120ft. in height; the whole being 
covered with architectural ornaments and sculptures to such an extent, 
as to leave no plain parts, while at the same time this mass of decora- 
tion is so kept under, that it in no way interferes either with tin* out- 
line or the general effect of the pillar. 

The Mahometans, as we shall afterwards see, adopted the plan of 
erecting towers of victory to commemorate their exploits, but the most 
direct imitation was by the Chinese, whose 9-storied pagodas are 
almost literal copies of these Jaina towers, translated into their own 
peculiar mode of expression. 


i Sop Illustrations of Indian Arcliitwtun*. by tho author, plat* ix. 
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Of the civil architecture of the .Jains wo know little. In the lew 
buildings remaining there is nothing to distinguish them from those of 
the Hindus, and nothing that can at all vie either in interest or beauty 
with the temples we have just been describing. These temples, 
though smaller than those of the Southern Hindus, and less giand than 
Mime of the Buddhist remains, are still, 1 must think, the most pleasing 
and elegant specimens, of internal a refii lecture at least, that are now 
to he found in India. Could they be traced to their source, they 
would probably afford as pleasing a chapter of architectural history as 
any of the second-class styles we are acquainted with. At present the 
style is less known than any of the others found in India, and its 
history can scarcely be said to have been even broached, much less 
written by any of those who have hitherto given their attention to the 
subject. 1 


1 In t In* above account of .buna anhilcc- 
lim 1 1 have omitted all allusion to the India 
Nibba group of’ caves at Klhna, which an* 
g'licrnlly, and, I believe, correctly, ascribed 
to t In* Jains. 1 have done this because struc- 
tural examples are so much more easily un- 
derstood, that they are always preferable 
when they exist, and there is nothing in these 
caves remarkable in itself, nor anything that 


would throw more light on the subject than 
has been done by the examples above <pmted. 
They look much more like Buddhist caves 
without cells than anything the Jains ever 
built, so far at least as we know, and, though 
interesting as specimens of rave architecture, 
have not the same merit as structural build- 
ings. Illustrations of them will he found in 
Daniell’s Views in the East. 
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taking tho amount and the eireu im stances of the population into 
account. At no period of their history did the Tainul races rise to 
anything like importance politically, nor lm-ve we any reason lor 
believing that these countries were ever more populous than they are 
at present. In literature they have done nothing original, all that 
they possess being borrowed directly from the Sanscrit of the Arum 
races of the north. In science, it need •scarcely be added, they have 
made no advance whatever. Yet this country is covered with temples 
which, for extent and amount ot labour bestowed on them, may rival 
Karnac and the most extensive temples ol Egypt, and surpass even the 
cathedrals of the middle ages in complexity oi design and variety of 
detail. Their relative merit as works ol art is another (piestion, which 
must I fear be decided against them; but, as specimens ol patient 
devotional labour, they, so lar as I know, stand as yet unrivalled in 
the architectural history of the world. 


Historic a i. Notick. 

If a line be drawn east and west from Madras to Mangalore, it will 
cut off a portion of India forming nearly an equilateral triangle ot b><) 
miles a side, within which are situated almost all the great temples 
<>1‘ Southern India. 

To the north of this line the country seems never to have been 
sufficiently thickly peopled, at least in ancient times, for any licli oi 
powerful states to have been established within its boundaries. Con- 
sequently, we do not find many temples there, and those that ale known ^ 
to exist iiavo been so imperfectly drawn or described that they cannot 
at present be rendered available for elucidating the history of the 
style. 

The country to the south of this line has from the earliest times 
been inhabited (above the Ghats at least ) by people of the pure lamul 
race, who, so far as we know’, are aboriginal in tho countis. As iai 
as their traditions reach they have been divided into tliiee kingdoms 
or states, the Vandyas, the Gholas, and the (’boras, terming a little 
triarchy of powers, neither interfered with by the other nations ol the 
earth, nor interfering with those beyond their limits. During the 
greater part of their existence all their relations of war and peace 
have been among themselves, and they have grown up a separate 
people, as unlike the rest of the world as can well he conceived. 

Of the three, the most southern was called the Pandyan kingdom, 
and was the earliest civilized, and seems to have attained sufficient 
importance about the time of the Christian era to have aft i acted the 
special attention of the Greek and Homan geographers. How much 
earlier it became a state, or had a regular succession of riders, we 
know not, 1 but it seems certainly to have attained to some consistency 
as early as five or six centuries before the Christian era, and maintained 


1 The best Account of this state is that are found in Taylor’s Analysis of the Mack- 
given by Professor Wilson in vol. iii. of the enzic MSS. and elsewhere. 

Journal K. A. S., hut many scattered notices 
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itself within its original boundaries, till in the middle of the l,, t 
century it was swallowed up in our all-devouring aggression 

luring this long period the Pandyans had several epochs of g, x ,, t 
bull, aney and power, followed by long intervening periods of detr™ 
smi; and obscurity. The first and fifth or sixth centuries seem & 

in-s , f T Wh ° n , Kiy l ‘ S 'T <;,alJy distin S»i«l'f«l themselves. If b„j|,|. 
mgs of these epochs still e*ist in the country, of which I see „ 
improbability, they are utterly unknown us yet as Jdui, lH thl’ 

r ih s^'inee’ <!,, l Ug <l '’ W ", *° tho of Trimul Naik, A.n. 1.124, 

1 Ins pi nice adorned the capital city of Madura with manv snlendi.l 

* •*>* 

' '» «11 «t 1» knmvn 1,11 ,|2 

place has I, eon carefully and seientifieally explored. 

the hola kingdom extends from the valley of the Cauverv •m,l 
oleroon nvers, which seems always to have ben their prineiinl se , 
uarly to Madras, all along the eastern coast, called alte • them Choi,: 
mandalam or Coromandel. The date of ,fn • , , 

r k '; !r - 

whe \t J LmTT’ WW ,K ‘ tWW ‘" 1 tho tenHl «” d * w,f lfth centuries. 
IM.dv • n,I C n , ' OIM|U "' V ' i n,,t neighbours .he 

ri r hv a 1 , 0V, ‘ n !° '“*» »'»T‘>ssed the bounds of the 

r - - 

under their influence. After this period they had no great revival 
he the I andyas under 1 rimul Naik, but sank step bv stmi under tin- 

“ “> "'»■ 

•md M* ! t Chela ' S w U, r d th<> e0mtr y n,x>v » thc «Mts between Mysore 
•ml Madura, and to the west of the (hola country. They seem never 

to have been se .important as either of their neighbours, and Cert .inly 
never were such temple-builders, their country being Singular ylv 
of important monuments of this class Tl,,. v vv .„. " , ? 

Cliohvs in the tenth century, and / ' 

power or position -having only shortly recovered their indimLldence 

VijZtST' ’ risi, *« P ° WOr of th « «««»«* of Mysore and 

I heir architecture is different, from any other, lmt united in itseVand 
has gone through a process of gradual change from the earliest times 
at, which wo become acquainted with it, until we lost- *,\ r l f r •* 

!'“ *•* * Th “ L L!z,uftf,c 

woise the earlier specimens being in all instances the most perfect 

bfw li .i? USn!0 ° f dl, * m ^ tiun forming an exact chronometric scale,’ 
bv which we may measure the age of the buildings. Ascending 


l.c j'mlrnal itTs. ° f the C, ‘" ra kiUgJom ** * ** Mr. !.„»« j„ V «I. vm. ul 
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upwards, wo lose the thread of our architectural history just when 
we co mo to something so elegant and pure as almost to admit a 
comparison with some of the better specimens of classic art in more 
western lands. 

The Southern part of India was the scene of protracted disputes 
between the Buddhist religion and that of flits Hindus 1 * 3 from the tilth 
to the seventh century. These contests ended in the persecution and 
expulsion of the former, though their successors the Jains still nourished 
;it Uonjcvcrain, formerly one of the principal seats of the Buddhists, 
and in the Mysore?. So completely was Buddhism extirpated, that no 
monument of that religion exists, so far as I know, to the south ol the # 
tope of Amravati described above.* 

The Hindu religion, which thus became supreme, is commonly 
known by the name of Brahman ieal, from the Brahmins or priests 
belonging to its two great sects. These two sects consist ol the wor- 
shippers of Siva and of Vishnu, and are quite distinct from one 
another, and almost, antagonistic.?. Both are now overloaded with a 
mass of the most monstrous and degrading superstition. The origin 
nf the Sivite and Vishnave seeds is unknown to us. We can con- 
fidently assert that neither of them was derived from the Imlo- 
(lenuanic or Sanscrit-speaking race's, whose simple monotheism was 
a pure tire-worship, similar to that ol the; Persians, and consequently 
as far removed from the absurdities ol the Hindus as can well he 
conceived. 

There are several very remarkable coincidences between the tenets 
of the Yislmaves and the recent discoveries in Assyria. (Jarnda, the* 
eagle-headed Valiana, and companion ot Vishnu, seems identical with 
the tigurc now so familiar to us in Assyrian sculpture, probably repre- 
senting Ormazd. Tin? fish-god of the Assyrians, Dagon, prefigures the 
fish Avatar, or incarnation of Vishnu. The man-lion is not more 
familiar to us in Assyria than in India, and tradition generally points 
to the West for the other figures scarcely so easily recognised - more 
especially Bali, whose name alone is an index to his. origin ; and Malm 
Yssura, who, by a singular inversion, is a man with a bulls head,** 
instead of a bull with a man’s head, as he is always figured in his 
native land. It is worthy of notice, however, that the ninth Avatar ol 
Vishnu is always Buddha himself, and that in the fourteenth century 
there appears to have been no appreciable difference between the Jains 
and the Vishnaves ; 4 which, with many (fiber facts which it is needless 
to refer to here, point I think indubitably to a common origin for these 
three forms of faith- Buddhism being, so far as we know, the oldest 
derivative from that common source ; Jainaism, a less pure modifica- 
tion; and Vishnaism, one suited to the capacities of the present 
inhabitants of India. 


1 Many passages in the Mackenzie MSS., 
.le}M>sitod at the Hast India House, refer to 
the>e disputes. 

* See p. 14 and woodcut No. 9. 

3 See Dr. liahington, plate 4, vol. 


Trans. K. A. S., for the sculpture at Malm 
Italipmam. 

* Asiatic I Jesea relies, vol. ix. p. -'7o, and 
vol. wii. p. -85. 
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temples the perpendicular purl is ~^]v' ?" w “ alk ' r 

breadth, or, in other words, il forms a .mis 'in'lilc ^ 
height is very mueh less than its breadth • but , , K , U ‘ m J ,los ,tw 

that tlto cell which it contains (the womb oHh! 

is always a cube, or intended to be so; but it is so .liffi ^ n “ 
access to ,t, that I am by no means certain this is alwa^he cas ’ 
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lam'r ones, such us that at Tanjore ( woodcut. No. 00), it. rises through 
14 stories to a height of nearly 200 ft. 

The annexed woodcut (No. .a 7) represents one :J stories in height 



IVruimil Pagoda, Madura. No scale. 

From a MS. drawing in the possession <>f Ocncral Monteil.li, Madras hriginctrs. 


at Madura, belonging probably to the age of Trimul Naik, and shows 
all the more interesting peculiarities of the more modern style. There 
is a complete resemblance between this building and one of the very 
curious rock-cut temples described above at Mahavellipore. 1 Kvery 
part of the one is represented in the other, with such differences only 
as the difference of age (about *100 years) would lead us to expect. 
Thus the little cells, which are the principal ornaments of the. Maha- 
vellipore temple, have hero become niches. It is evident that both aie 
derived from some common source, the later example receding bother 
from the original. 

Both, it. will be seen, are covered with a small domelike tennina- 
tioin which is common to all temples in the south, without exception, 
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tulomhly cnriiloM by n-fcniug Wi( , n | ( '.m" j"‘ lll!l,sl <"l* «lll l» 
munition covers « NctMilcsi. kLrt, V . ’ whw ™ tt 8u,lil,,r '< '• 

doubtedly is meant to represent the f lat lll8t «»co if - nn- 

In the older example at Mahavelli Lvdl ] ri ^ iUuUUi ^ 

that crowns the Jhahlhist rcKe shri > 'T' 0 v ° ,l,nl ”' ell:i 

relic-shrine itself; h„t In ej^ ’ ' ( -7’ ^ U > »** 

Niderod hn doubtful. 1S on ^ m < f an hardly bo cun 



Temple at Tai^orc. 

* ,ul11 t,le ' Museum Egyptian Antiquities,* vol. i. p. i.sg. 


I’>y far the most splendid temple in India is the great nao-oda at 
anjore; its base measures 82 ft. each way, it is two stories in height, 
is M?’e"" U “ r °° ,,SeS thn,,, fi h 14 stories to a hehdU ot 

though hs I,' • tS 'T “•’l VUt sa,is,a '' t ' ,l ' il .V ascertained, 

n li its base is covered with inscriptions that would reveal its 
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history if any one would take the trouble to read them. As far an 
can l)o ascertained, it belongs to the great age of the Ohola dynasty, 
probably the tenth or eleventh century ; but if so, its upper pari must 
have undergone a very thorough repair at some later date*, possibly 
on its appropriation to Sivaism; for, as its gateways are decidedly 
Vislmave, the temple was probably so also when first built, but like 
man v others in India given over to tint more popular faith at some 
subsequent period. At all events it is the finest temple in the south, 
being almost the only one in which the vinuina or temple is the prin- 
cipal object, round which the subordinate ones are grouped in such a 
manner as to make a great and consistent whole. Generally speaking, 
they have been aggregated together as it bv accident, and the principal 
object is so overpowered by the secondary ones as utterly to destroy 
all appearance of design. 

In most instances the light is admitted to the cell only by its door 
way; but as if this were not sufficient to ensure the obscurity which 
they covet so much, as enhancing the mystery of the sanctuary, it is 
generally covered by an ante-temple, or pronaos --here called Autevtthi 
generally about half as deep as it is broad, its breadth being the 
same as that of tlu? cell. 

Vouciiks, ou Mant.ypas. 

Beyond this is a porch, or ,1 fantn/Hi, which is usually a square 
building, in plan nearly identical with the temple itseli, and having 
a door on each of its four sides, one leading to the cell of the temple, 
the other three admitting light and access to its interior. Its roof is x 
generally pyramidal, hut very much lower than that of the temple 
itself; hut often it is flat, and devoid of any crowning ornament. 

To this another porch sometimes succeeds; and when this is the 
ease, the inner one is distinguished as the Ardha Mantapa, the outer 
as the Maha Mantapa. When joined together the outer is generally 
open in front and closed only on the sides, so that it does not materially 
obstruct the passage of light to the interior. Sometimes it is detached, 
and then takes any form that fancy may dictate. 

The roof of these porches, when large, is supported with pillars; 
hut the Hindu architects never willingly resort to this expedient, 
generally reducing the hearing as far as possible by bracketing and 
projecting cornices, and then aiding the long stones that form the 
ceiling by beams of wood, or even of iron, laid under them, so as to 
gain the requisite strength by any contrivance rather than by pillars. 
Many of the finest temples of India owe their ruin to this strange, 
peculiarity in a people who in other instances were lavish of columnar 
arrangements to an extent unknown in any other part of the world. 

» 

Gatk Vykamids, Oil Goi’UKAS. 

The cell and its porch together form the temple;, properly so called ; 
but in all instances they were enclosed or at least it was intended 
they should he so in a rectangular court. Tins walls ot this court 
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«ie high find plain externally, but internally ornamented 1„ , 

entranced to these courts. ' " hldl f o"n t\u- 

IM, tliouul«,”v,l| |1,„1 iJwSJIS" 1 , " ,ll » l »* "««-W 
of tho inner will tin-, *] ^ M^ v '^,ys, one m front of that 

:i enclosures V ’ wU, ° r oxac % ‘Tl-ite M*md the temple- with 

propoixion JZToSh'oAim wall *£ wbie'b'it Spited 'Ti 

%2mi “ 300 *• T"“ ; " 

12 ft. wide, and 18 or 20 fi hi-ft ’ wl, le'll, ‘ ,r "" gh H 10 

wdls 2475 and 2880 ft. in extend me iso ft "Elc ly '"w ft' a" 1 '"*/" 

whole - 

Ihese gateways, though not older than the beghmim- of the b st " 
T1 i i V { 11 f S 1 >( ‘ 11 * s of I lie non tli of Judin. 

The original sma Ue f i ft, ° “ *“'* P T " f '* rel »‘«--‘ural bathos. 

^rssfsi^p ^pst-sfjssi 

has been added s " t wi,h hs ^e-.owen, 

Viewed oxtonmliv ho tt, • ol, j c<;t '* -'traction, 

object, and on entJring you Es froin'the "! ^ , ’ Vmmi(h wi,hl '" t 
to those which are less and less so, till at -7*1 "^“T 

nng of all, the sanctum sanctorum of the w hole temple'* To " n'"'^ 1 
its sanctity may hide «*11 U< /i„r 4 i i m ]Ht. Lo a Hindu 

- "A- 

«■* »x„“z 

longer sale is pierced with an opening occupy!, ! ft J , .'7 

one-seventh of the whole width. This oblongEham al™ ” T ♦ 
tho«ftbandonment of the circular crowning ornam t ^ossita es 

“ir s^rr* ™ ,,, ° -”«»S Ias “- 

Ita.Wl.to Wl “J” nJ '""V '' 1 i " “ 1 >U “ U ” V » rofmtnc to 

cut No. 42 wdSt dm St ; T f,,r ins,ulie "' »' 

almost undoubtedly represents the exterior of a 
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Huddhist. country, still adhere to this form more eloselv h . ‘ 

tL ' rntori( *' «■ may bo seen by the woodent No. W 

Hio gateway of a term tin in v ^pie.sentintr 

almost lost- in the complication'* to 'which 'their "m ^ * ,U f 1 ’ I ° f """ 
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I'iu.aukd Hama 
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pillars varies from (»0() to 1000; in almost every instance composed of 
lt hard close-grained granite, covered with sculpture from the ha so to 
the rapital, and in most instancos no two pillars are exactly alike. 
There is thus an endless and bewildering variety in the detail, though 
the general dimensions and effect are the same. 

The construction of these choultries will be best understood from 
the annexed section of one used as a pordh to a small temple at t'liil- 
lnmbrnm; as will be seen, it is a live-aisled porch, supported by six 



square columns, about 18 in. each way and 20 ft. in height. Jin* A 
miter aisles are only 0 ft. in width, the inner 8 ft, and they are roofed 
simply by flat stones laid side by side. The whole energy of the 
architect, however, has been reserved for the central aisle, which has a 
clear width of 21 ft. Gin. ; a space so wide that it would be difficult to 
span it without using stones so heavy as to crush the substructure. 

To avoid this a bracketing shaft of singular elegance is attached to the 
front of the square pillar, and a system of bracketing earned up till 
the space to be spanned by flat stones is about equal to that of the side 
aisles, or in other words the space between the pillars is divided into 
three equal portions of about 8 ft. each, the side portion borne on the 
brackets, and the central space only remaining to be roofed. Lest, 
however, there should be a tendency to lateral weakness in so exten- 
sive a bracket, about half-way up it a stay 1 is introduced, in the form 
<>f a slight stone beam extending from one to the other, which cer- 
tainly adds extremely to the elegance, and also probably to the 
strength of the structure. 

The general effect of the arrangements of this porch will bo seen from 
the woodcut No. G2. though it cannot do justice to its singular elegance 
and grace. This is the oldest example 1 have seen of the arrange- 
ment, dating probably from the tenth century, and therefore the most 
elegant. The more modem examples, though richer, have lost much 


1 Shown moiv < l»*arlv in tho womh ut No, hi. 
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twonty-two years ... Us erection. 1 As will be seen by the annexed 
l>].m (woodcut No. (,.!). tin* building is Odd ft. long by HI ft JO in 
wide, and is supported by 128 pillars or piers, all of which differ and 
all are covered with the most elaborate and minute architectural orna 
".cuts - many having figures attached to the fronts of ZTn ioU w 
™ .tor ,«to. 1. ,l.i« i, b ,, H , tc|i '■ 


1 J. R. A. £>., vol. iij. p. 232. 
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merged into the pillar ; the pilule becomes a ])ier From oft. to f> ft. in 
width, with scarcely a reminiscence of the original arrangement from 
which it sprang. The accompanying elevation of one of those (wood- 
rat No. (U) will show the form which the piers took about this time, 
and which is common to them all, after this date, though not found 
More. The object in building this magnificent choultry was to pro- 
vide a suitable abode for the god, who Consented to leave his temple 
for ten days every year, and visit the king, on condition of his pro- 
viding a suitable building for his reception. 



1 On of I'rirnul Naik's Choultry 6«. Pillar in Trimwl Naik m Choultry, 

From drawings in the possesion of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Between these two arrangements— the more modern, where the 
square pillars merge into flat piers, and the older one, in which 
the square shape is never lost sight of — come the pillared halls of the 
celebrated temple of Ramisseram on an island between ( ’ey Ion and the 
mainland. These are 5-aisled choultries, and encircle the tymple 
twice, and with their various junctions extend to near 40001Y. in 
length, with every variety of light and shade and complexity of foym 

u 
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ami ettiHit., making up one of tlu: most vast and elaborate* of all th 
temples m the south of India. 1 

When* the Kul.Kmliiuil.ion of part* is preserved, the general effect „f 
these ehoultricK is pleasing, and, from their vastness, sonatina 
almost reaches to sublimity. Hut in the more modern times fl,j s 
quality is neglected, and, as at Tinnevelly and ( 'hillumbrum, both of 
winch wore erected during the last century, the choultries are mere 
collections each of 1000 columns, placed at equal distances, generally 
no more than lilt, apart, without, any variety or harmony of arruimv. 

n.ent whatever. Such a forest of pillars, carved and dal, oral, ,Us 

these are, cannot tail to produce sol 'fleet, hut it would lie difficult 

to conceive any design on which so much labour could l,o bestowed 
productive ot so little of eilher beauty or grandeur. 

Ill other mstaiiees, as at Seringharn, ( 'onjoveram, and elsewhere „ 
middle course is followed between these two extremes, the .Teat hall 
homg traversed by one wide aisle in the centre for the wlmle of its 
greater length, and intersected by transeptS of like dimension running 
m-ross at right angles. There still remain seven side-aisles on each 
side, ... which all the pillars are equally spaced out. In these, look- 
mg out wards from the centre aisle, the arrangement is not without a 
ee.t.iin magnilieei.ee of died, hut it neither has the sublimity of the 
hmg-drawn vistas ol h’amisseram. nor the spacious exuberance of Tri- 
nml Naik s choultry at Madura. 

I' he mode in which those various parts are generally grouped 
ogdher wi I he understood by the two following illustrations, one a 
p an ot the temple at Imuevdly. the other an isometric view of that 

, , ’" th '•'mqiarahvely medern examples, hut snfliciently 

characteristic to explain all that, has been said above of the style 

1 lie temple at Tiruyalnr measures externally <>45 ft. by 701 ft,, and 
ms gate pyramids in its outer enclosure, 2 in tin, second,' ami 
mm in the inner The sanctuary is double, and surrounded bv a 
o.ster | he next enclosure is crowded by temples and buildings of 
■d shape and size, placed without tl.e least reference to svm- 
"" " ,U ‘ :,ll ;"‘W"m:ot. In the outer court arc several larger temples, 
some placed at different angles from the rest; and towards the prim i- 
P|d entrance ,s the great choultry, intended apparently to have had 
I » < dun ms, hut evidently unfinished, one-half of those already 

elected hay mg no root to support. As before mentioned, the number 
non standing is .>88. lhese are all equally spaced, except that there 

he | ' ■ V r V " ° wmtro ’ an ' 1 » »m-rewer t mns verse avenue in 

h . dim. t mu ot theentmncc. Honeo it will easily be understood how 

‘V rf ,T 'o,r i <;h,ra • r ig "- th “ * t0 8nch i ‘» arningemont as 
that ot the 4.0 columns ol the temple at Sadroe,* or indeed of any 

•lama building, however small. Their uniformly flat roofs prevent 
even the elder eho.iltr.es from reaching the beauty of these domical 


A plan or this temple is given in the 
•Journal ot the ( Joographiral Soeietv of Horn- 
,,a » v °k v *i* published a view of it- 


-'•pm a, ami in the India, House are MS. 
view's ot its interior. 

7 -Njc p. 70, woodcuts and 
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samples ; while the modern ones are certainly immeasurably in- 

I'rrior. 



Though neither among the largest nor the most splendid temples 
of Southern India, that at Tinnovelly will serve to give a good 
general idea of the arrangement of these edifices, and has the advan- 
tage of having been built on one plan, and at one time, without subsc- 
't'lent alteration or change. It is also a double temple, the great 
sr juare being divided into two equal halves, one of which is dedicated 
t" the god Siva, the other to bis consort Parvati. The next wood- 
rut, No. f>(|, represents one of the halves, which, though differing in 
arrangement from the other, is still so like it as to lender the descrip- 
tion of the other superfluous. 

The general dimensions of the whole enclosure are 580 ft. by 
"5(»ft., the larger dimension being divided into two equal portions of 
•oKft. each. There are three gateways to each half, and one in the 
wall that divides the two ; the principal gateway faces the entrance to 
the temple, and the lateral ones are opposite each other. An outer 
portico precedes the great gateway, leading internally to a very 
splendid porch, which, before reaching the gateway of the inner 
enclosure, branches on the right to the intermediate gateway, and on 
flic left to the great hall of 1000 columns pillars in width by 100 
in length. • 

The inner enclosure is not concentric with the outer, and, as usual, 
has only one gateway. The temple itself consists of a cubical cell, 
surmounted by a virnana or spire, preceded by two porches, and is Kur- 
il 2 
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rounded by triple colonnades. In other parts of the enclosure are 
smaller temples, tanks of water, gardens, colonnades, &e., but neither 
so numerous nor so various as are generally found in Indian temples 
of the class. 

These temples have often beam compared with those of Egypt, 
particularly that of Oamac. Undoubtedly # there are many very striking 
points of resemblance. The yopura both in form and purpose is by no 
means unlike the great propylon of Egyptian temples : the mantupa is 
analogous to the hypostyk hall : and the inner enclosures, small cells, 
and insignificant central objects correspond very closely. W e know 
also that there was considerable commercial intercourse between the 
two countries at a very ancient time. Hut on the other hand the two 
styles differ so widely in details and in purpose that we cannot posi- 
tively assert the actual connection between them, which at first sight 
seems unqu esti on al >1 e . 

A far more striking similarity exists between such a temple as this 
and that at .Jerusalem ; and if Josephus’s description ol that temple as 
rebuilt by Herod be read with such a plan as this of Tinnevelly before 
us, it is difficult to escape the conviction that the coincidences are not 
wholly accidental. That, temple must, of course, be squared as these 
usually are, and the dimensions then become nearly the same. The 
great choultry is then the Stoa Basilica, the outer court that of the 
(Jentiles. No separation of the sexes being known in the Eastern 
temples, the women’s court is omitted ; but the inner enclosure, the 
form of the temple, its gateway, its pillars, and other peculiarities 
are so like in both that wo can scarcely doubt their being derived from 
some common origin. We probably have, no means oi tracing wliat 
that common origin may have* been. 


Kylas at Ei.loua. 

One of the most, interesting monuments of Hindu architecture is 
the rock-cut temple at Ellora, generally known as the Kylas. from 
its beauty it always excited the* astonishment of travellers, and in 
consequence is better known than almost any other structure in that, 
country, from the numerous views and sketches that have been pub- 
lished of it. Unlike the Buddhist excavations we have hitherto been 
describing, it is not a mere interior chamber cut in the rock, but is 
a model of a complete temple, such as might have been erected on the 
plain. In other words, the rock has been cut away, externally as 
well as internally. The older caves are of a much more natural and 
rational design than this temple, because, in cutting away the rock 
around it to provide an exterior, the whole has necessarily been placed 
in a pit. In the cognate temples at Mahavellipore (illustrated woodcut 
No. 42) this dilemma has been escaped by their carvers having found 
the boulders of granite out of which they are hewn lying free on 
the shore; but at Ellora, no insulated rock l>eing available, a pit was 
dug in the sloping side of a hill, about 100 ft. deep at its inmost side, 
and half that, height at the entrance or gopura, the floor of the pit )>eing 
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1 50 ft. wide and 270 ft. in length. In the centre of this rectangular 
court stands the temple, as shown in the annexed plan (woodcutV>7) 

drawn to the usual scale. 



consisting of a vimana. 1m*. 
tween 80 ft. and 90 ft. j„ 
height, preceded by a large 
square porch, supported l»v 
10 columns (owing probably 
to the immense weight to lx* 
borne) ; before this stands a 
detached porch, reached hv a 
bridge ; and in front of all 
stands the gateway, winch is 
in like manner connected with 
the last porch by a bridge, 
the whole being cut out of the 
native rock. Besides these 
there are two pillars or stliam- 
bas also lett standing on each 
side of the detached porch, 
and two elephants about the 
size of life. AH round the 
court there is a peristylar 
cloister with cells, and some 
halls not shown in the plan, 
which give to the whole a 


\ complexity, and at the same 
time a completeness, which 


f'7. Kylas at 101 lorn. Cornvtni from a plan in l>anU»ll's 
Vi«>\vs in Hindustan. 


never fail to strike the be- 
holder with astonishment and 


awe. 

As will he seen by the annexed view, its general form is extremely 
similar to that of the principal temple at Maliavelliporc (woodcut 42h 
and also to that at Tan jorc (woodcut 58) ; and although it is not ease 
to make this apparent on the small scale of the woodcuts, I can assert, 
from personal inspection of the three examides, that they are identical 
as far as style is concerned. Some allowance, of course, must be made 
for the difference oi age, the Kylus belonging to the ninth or tenth, 
tin- Maliavellipore ltaths to either the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, 
and the I'anjore temple, though probably intermediate between the 
two, having, as before stated, been altered at some subsequent period 
to its present form. That they belong to the same race and the same 
religion seems undoubted ; and they are, as will presently be shown, 
so unlike anything further north, that there can be little doubt that it 
is to an overflowing of the Taraul races that we owe the Kylas, and 
probably also the introduction of the Sivite religion into the countries 
occupied by the Arian races. 

As the oldest of the three buildings, the Kylas presents an intcr- 
esting peculiarity which we might expect, but do not find elsewhere, 


Kylas*. I :u«.i a. I'roin n b.v !»>«• Antli'-r. 

■vliieli is, thiit the Cells milT.rn.uli..}? 'lie vin.ana are dvUM live <;• 
hem opening in a little c-.mrt-.vanl in winch the v.imimt stands, - a. I 
with a Separate entrance of its mv„, and destined lor its own 1^' • 

image or object of worship. The fourth sale o tins court is < 
hy the porch. At Mahavellipore the cells may he ca led h . 

each being distinct, though in reality they are only false o s. 

1 ’animal pagoda (woodcut o") they have giown to « «*< u, ‘ •' 1 
the vimana. and so they are always treated at tin- present daj t s 
interesting to trace the process from the detached cell o Hy 
as found in -lava to their present descendants, winch, without tin 
intermediate steps, we could scarcely recognise , 

Considerable misconception exists on the subject of cutting ten I 
in the rock. Almost every one who sees these temples is struck w th 
the apparently prodigious amount of labour bestowed on the exca- 
vation, and t here is no doubt that their monolithic chamc ■ s 
principal source of the awe and wonder with winch the. m n 

regarded, and that, had the Kylas been an edifice of masoinj s tm t 
on the plain, it would scarcely have attracted the attention o m p . 
travellers at all. In reality, however, it is eorisiderabli esc a 
less expensive to excavate a temple than to Im.hl o..i, Ink t, to 
instance, the Kylas, the most wonderful of all this class 1" - . ' ^ 

the area on which it stands would require the removal ot about 1 00.000 
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cubic yards of rock, but, as tbo base of the temple is solid and th( . 
superstructure massive, it, occupies in round numbers about one half 
oftlie excavated area, so that the question is simply this— whether it 
is easier to chip away 50,000 yards of rock, and shoot it to spoil 
borrow a railway term, down a hill-side, or to quarry 50,000 cubic 
. ards of stone remove it, probably, a mile at least to the place where 
the temple is to be built, and 1 ben to raise and set it. The excavatim- 
process would probably cost about one-tenth of the other The 
seMlpfore and ornament wouhl be the same in both instances, more 
espu ia in India, where buildings are always set up in block, and 
t o carvmg executed in situ. Nevertheless the impression produced 
all spectators by these monolithic masses, their unalterable character 
and appearance ot eternal durability, point, to the process as one merit- 
„ Ole attention than it lias hitherto received in modern times; and 

.3,.T\TT " H ,, ." ifwnn am] * worked as the Indian 

«lni iVl ,4 1 )S > "C imglit hand down to posterity some more 

dm. ble monument, than many wo are now erecting at far greater east. 

am, n r'at i *" b - icCt of HOUthon ‘ I must allude to 

a mtl :r V ' "r ’ f ; l ,listanC °- rivals in dimensions 

‘ « rou t- ( w <*"«lcut 58), of which it is evidently a 

wl ollv of 1 |',',r"'" , i'V , -T 1, '''r"?’ 1,,,WBWr > ifc •» found to be made up 
1 , of the very worst class. The external - ells 

m tlmv are " ' ° r " ,llii,n *>"' l " , " V i'ih.stms, as badly designed 

lumniest 1 T° ’ ! a wi,h «mges of balusters of the 

imp,, st, and eh.msicst hums. The whole is painted with a vufaaritv 

i, I'Zi!? ?" " fl* who have shown such 

Si ;V 1 t,,,,4 T’ a,,tl KO an eye for colour and detail 

t' i i, hlw h!v 1 ;fthe miserable state of dependence to 

10 : ' '* - y ft , styl, ‘ Utterly unsuited to their wants, and which they 

•“ >r U is amus ' n S to see another 

J-Hcrous the failure i l wi,h them ; but w.2 ^ 
speck, wo ,,t torl.v forgot the beam that closes our own evL 

Nevertheless, before the Hindus fell so low as this, 'their art went 
thiough another stage, not unproductive of beauty and elegance and 
winch might eventually have been elaborated into a styfaeven m, • 
passing their own more ancient forms. This now style is found in 
ti e buildings erected under the influence of the Mahometans and 

Hreffo’otnrc ' ti "' Ue ° f th ° n * ure l"e.uine„t forms of their 

M hen the Mahometans first conquered India they imitated in their 
earlier mosques not only the details, but even the forms, of the Hindu 
ti" hitccts, and their style in that country always bore stromdv tlie 
impress oftlie land in which it was elaborated, still retaining its arched 
hum, and a more daring construction than the Hindus had ever 
. t empted i„ process of time a complete reaction took place, and in 

"nil "' l,lmgK , at ,CUSt ' ,llo " gh «™oely over in their temples 
Hindus began to adopt, the arcades and vaults of their antagonists’ 
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lls ; n ,r thorn, however, in their own peculiar fashion, and making what 
mav”ho called an amalgamalion ot two styles, rather than a mote copy 
„f iho other. Even if they had copied from the Mahometans, it would 
have been a very different, thing from borrowing from another ago or 
■mother clime that, which had become antiquated, or was unsuitable. 
It was merely the adoption by one part of the inhabitants of a country 
,,f those forms which another and more* energetic portion ot its inha- 
bitants had found best, suited for their purposes. 

In the south of India one of the most pleasing specimens ot this 
.4 vie is a portion of the palace of Madura, commenced by Triniul Nailc, 
mid completed by his successors, now utterly fallen to ruin and decay. 
The part, most, illustrative of the new style is the great I la o u- 
dirnee, shown in the annexed woo, lent ; but other parts and other 



halls show the same characteristics with more or less -list net n - «• 
is not known by whom this hall was erected ; at first sigh. >• k * ; 
supposed improbable that the builder of the choultry illustiated ab.ve 
f woodcuts k , 14 ) could adopt so different a sty e in his paW 
Innovation, however, in secular affairs, is a totally different thing 
from novelty in things sacred, in India, as well as elsewhere ; and the 
consequence is. that the change never reached the temples, though it 
was common in palaces in the seventeenth and eighteenth ecu tunes. 
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I should 1)0 inclined to date the hall rather from the beginning 
eighteenth than in the seventeenth century; hut without seeiii"- it 
it is hazardous to venture even a conjecture on such a subject. ” 
lo these points 1 shall have occasion to revert, hereafter when 
speaking of the styles of the north. In the mean while our limits warn 
us to take leave of a style well deserving of more attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed uporf it. Its historic interest is very -neat 
the buildings to which it gave rise are remarkable for their extern and 
number, it, exhibits also great, beauty of detail, especially in tlx 
older instances. The grandeur of some of its forms, and the .-oncral 
purpose-like attainment, of the ends aimed at, give rise to effects as 
pleasing as they are startling, and afford hints well worthy of the 
study of any of those who wish to master the theory or practice of 
ho art of architecture. For when a nation labours perhaps through 
thousands of years to attain a given object, small and mean as the 
individual efforts may be, the accumulated results attain importance 
such as no individual capacity ever could realize, and such as can only 

be reached by the united efforts of millions exerted through a long 
series ot ages. 
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Modern Temples at Bindndmn 
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, ‘ r .L. Nursini? |h>" Irnihls Black I'ng'nla at 

Invasion efCuttaek by .iraw*. •'*>>•« ^ JW ‘‘ ^„ Mruc 

tZ kdra tori bulil* to ( , rij 1 

Anaida Hbim l>eo builds temple at. .Tngeer* J ,'Jlace at lwg . . • 0 s ' 1 

* * * ‘ ’ ' 

Itnlra-tlyuinna cuts caves at Klluru ... ’ 

Fkom the earliest age at which tuition ™*^ j ** S £ 
li«5ht on Indian history to the present hour the 

lias always been the richest and most popubms ^.^ 0 ‘ of 

Here the first strangers settled, bringing wi » 1 _ peculiar 

w«*. a™ .!.« civilization 

-ceases 

* 1ST. C™ :■;< 'gr™ ££ 

— » *« * 

i„hJ living V*c" *» J^STaTt** ** 

-4—* ™ *> "O" 1 ""™,”'! IS . i -„.v -f 

“vcrai i)ua.n.w .h.,..«h ,*,fcn, 
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accounted for by the assumption, continued as it is by other eviden. 
tlm the Anna race, which prevailed in this part of India f om ™ 

^i y jzr in tho hM ° f 

Raj^fhlt Z T^Zir^l^Z liint tef 

« ° n thW " f «“> T «->1 nu.es, and as lS | ! 

fluuicwl b * Am " l )r, ',puliees as can well be conceived, is covered with 
temples, some of which are of great magnificence • „„d t “ 1 
province is remote, and always was comparatively „oor it 
-w more temples than the whole of the rast of / TS 

C the l ’llhn H '"V* UM ' ww for "lore influe, med 
Arian race we'fli 'wi^ f '° tem l'to-bui!ding age- than by the 

instance V f , h ! ’*’ ^ U ‘? l lhon omenon. The little hill-fort, for 
m e ’i ’, l,t, T hitS ltM 1,row famished with more temples and 
loie aichiteetnra.l magnificence, than anv of the .neat capital ,7ti 

thMJmigcs M ‘‘ 1 tl,,,f " rtil ° 1,lltinSWllt ° n 'd b,V tile sacred slream !,f 
Okissan Tkaii*lks. 

So remote is the province of Orissa, that it is with the greatest 
difficulty we can glean even such scanty notices of i,s hisf ,ry is are 
usually ava, lab e m Eastern countries. We know, however V, „ 
inscription at Daub, that Asoka sent hither his inisHionarics’ and 

rdB, nr’ 0 lO 10 • RU ,' 1 ' r is ovi<Ic,,t fVom Hu ‘ oaves on the Udyagiri 

t “r w 1 r ’r r\ thit *** ,m — 

: • l : 1 - VV c know ix]m ♦bat the famous Tooth-relie was preserved 

m this pi evince up to the beginning of the fourth century, in a temple 
whigji stood when, the far-famed temple of duggernath now stands ' 

h> 'dV V r" t P *° ! ,U °" ly a corni l ,t Jbiddhism, so overlaid with 

Io( «ii PetiehiNin as scarcely to bo recognisable 

It seems very doubtful whether, in the 'beginning of the fourth 

century, the kings of Orissa were Buddhist «r Brahinanical-thcv 

wavered apparently between the two.* About that time the succession 

was disturbed by an invasion 3 of barbarians, who retained the country 

tor 140 years Alter this thp original family, or at. least tho original 

cTmmS 1,0WW '- a,Ml ^ 18 Wi ' h thcm that architectural history 

The earnest authentic building that we have of this race, or indeed 
of the Hindu religion in Hindustan, is the great temple of Bobaneswar 
bud by T/clat Indm Ivesnri, A.n. 657 ; and from this time to the present 
•lay the senes is tolerably complete, showing a gradual progress if style 


The curious accounts given bv Fa Hian 
in the beginning- of the f»th century of the 
procession of the Tooth fron* its chapel at 
Anumdhapoora to Mehentele, and its return 
after a certain sojourn there, are so exactly 
transcripts of the annual festival of the Hath 
Jattra of Juggernath, that there can he no 


.loubtlmt tiu,t " lc UMer isn)( . r ,| ya 

|’J." e -V pTulmiilv, and not at all 

belongmg to Hinduism. See Foe Koui Ki, 
pp. 1 i and * 

* J ' A \\ B *» ™1. vi. p. 85d et seq, 
Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 2#>3 et srq. 
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, IU th0 oldest to the most modern —slow it must bo eon tossed, but 
l,ill sufficient to enable a practised eye always to detect at least the ceu- 

tnrv in which any monument was raised. 

The annexed' elevation (No. 70) will explain the peculiarities ot 
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• * 1 ; A1A} 


, f Uio Black Pagoda at Kanaruc. From a drawing * tt,o Author. No«„l,. 

TO. Restored elevation of tbe blactc ag 

, • \ ..11 Imilf nearly oil tlm same ]>lan. A hey 

those temples, which a ‘ * ^ tow ; r or vinia m 9 in the centre oi 

consist in the first place ot t . ^ cell, a cubical apartment 

winch, as in those o ^ ^ ’L (l to t l,is except by the door, 

containing the intake. * . » least, preceded by a square poreli 

and this is, m all great temples 1 towards the court, 

or nuuUapa, with a door on each lace ^ this one, but they 

ono to the cell. 1'°"' ,tH *’... OIineo ted, it is only in a slight or 

are always detached buildings, or, it conncctc i, 

temporary manner. differently formed 

building from those we have been .tcscnmi g 
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It is no longer a pyramid in outline, and consisting of a dofin * 
number of storms, crowned by a dome or dagoba ; the outli m ,! 
always cumin, ear, the divisions vortical, and no trace of ZL T 
m any example 1 am acquainted with, much loss of fho cells tH 
give so distinct a peculiarity to the southern temples. Tbem.ZZ 
; ,f Cr 7"'“« the summit, though slightly domical in appZZ’Z 
never have been by a dome of construction, nor derived lio the ’ 
original as those that crown ttfe temple* in the south • ■ ' 

U '"’ “ f tho T W or tm - I ><,Ns ibly it came in the first i nsfuie } 
some projecting form of wooden or metallic roofim- V 1 '?' 

other (‘hnrnctcristie* ,f , i , . *■>• Aoi can flu* 

"< i« 

were ^one through and the f 1 L ' U ' ^ H * ^ l0 t ran ‘ s h>nim lieu* 

t *.-»• irstis ? r k ,r 

I'lace since then, except in detail : and wo must, therefore' 1 ],!!? , Z " 

l:; r t = -rZii zs* - * • ** * - 

Ih.baneswar; t!u,t of Z^lVmpto ZlTZ?| W8 . ^ 0,10 il( 

now ruined one of the Black l';e<!,,hi Tree/!? ' TT ,l08 ’ Und t,lc 
height of 1 70 to ] 80 ft P 1 *"* *"* , M 1U - H — leached flic 

i”: 1 ; - 

,™ir (x" 7 o,“ * ",—i. vz 

'» |, j. , , mi|dl O „i H “ ■’,7ft T y ” CC “ 

•nsl., ',,,,1 ."o „l„„r ill0 muw ” X* J' 

5*2 sri - 

obscene in the extreme while* rmt U,, , f ' tUe co ^emed, 

">c sort can be detected to y ZlZ TT ,° f my " lin « of 

*>*" Perpendicular part rises Z.of h 1 ™ ""l*'™- Above 
sis projecting ledges of stono, H,e ZZ 

cells, nor of the peculiar ornaments of the south r n ,l J rat0 ( > f 
crowned by an inverted lotus-like dome-fonned torminatioi «Z° ° 1 
gn.ee and beauty. Internally it is a plain square apart, Z K 
rather more than 40 ft. each wav: the roof boi,„, tVirnmd of 
stones to about Ihe height' of the first series of lodges • heroT J ‘T 
non beams about 8 in. square were placed across (to T'^ 
false ceiling of immense stones laid from side to side" and ih *i * 
another similar ceiling exists at the next level. Jt seems aV in Z 
lower one once existed, at least the floor is enoumlmred by TZ f 
rums that could not have come from the lower ceiling! USTh^ 
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l • initially fallen, though it is difficult to guess how stones of the 
r' mired length could have been either raised or supported. 

C( Sometimes the porch consist# of a small portico ot two or more 
>11 us • hut this arrangement is only iound in the smallest ami most, 
modem temples, the style being essentially astylar. or devoid of pillar* 

1,1 "Sriat temples arc all surrounded by s.yuare. court*, enclosed l.y 

desecrated shrines the enclosure has geiicially dis.ippmu 
Tkmci.ks in 1 : iti:u Iniha. 

The temples found in the upper provinces of '»diaam all stnaller 

JmE' ’we'lmve h^idt us through the dark labyrinth of Indian history 
in tin* middle ages. 
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O.io of the most elegant, of those' is the now desecrated torn, do of 
aiiolli situated in a wild and romantic spot, near the falls of tli 
hmnbul, whose distant roar in the still night is the onl'y sound th e 
breaks the silence of the solitude that, surrounds them, flic prineiml 
temple repi-esented m the woodcut No. 71, was erected probably h 
the eighth or niulli century, and is one of the few of that a<-o nenv 
known which were originally fledicated to Sica. Its general o d i, " 
identical w„h that of the Orissa,, temples. Hut inste.ul of the eh, 
porch, or manta ,, ,t has here a pillared portico of great eloirmeo 
rhhir lm,f W,y " V t, ' 1,1 l ,, °’ !,| id is sculptured will, a 

h, c d ,v lT1 f C ‘r P ;' X,fy ' lmt iH «'"«»«*. unrivalled even in 

tim 1 1, d H Y ■ ' * of ,,,b,mr - Jt will he observed in 

JiO IT l.Sl ■ ' V U 7 ,S, e >I,S "mail, and the ten,, do is barely 

. ho that its merit consists entire] v in i f « v i 1M1 , 1 

tioiiHjtuid in the eleganeo and profusion of the ornament (hSwSlu 


^ c ,j' 'C,,, J ^ 






:: 

a 



JQi "if J 

, T . *" jo M „. r/> ' i: I f 

ra y 

7 “' ,,,aT * of Hi Barx lli. Kn.111 <lr.mii.gs l.y tin- AuiUr. 

In front of the temple is a iletached porch, here called a Chaori, or 
nupt al hall (the same word I believe as Choultry in the south) in 
winch tradition records the marriage of a I loon (Hun) prince ti, a 
luijpootn, bride, for whic h purpose it is said to have been erected •' 

detaoho'l ll'dl T ” “ °'i ° ne wf thc examples of those 

detac hed halls known m the north. We miss here the oc tagonal dome 

of the dams, which would have given elegance and relief to its ceiling 

the'aishT X T y U) th r columM - and to *1» width of 

the aisles. I lies, ■ peeulmrities were seldom if ever copied by the 

nidus hut they seem to have attempted to gain sufficient relief to 

then otheiwi.se monotonous arrangement of columns by breaking up 

tho external outline of the plan of the mantapa, and by ranging the 

aisles diagonally across the building, instead of placing them pamllel 

to the sides. In one instance, as < hand, avail, not far from the last 

dosenbed, something more artistic has been attempted, as may be seen 

y the annexed plan, No. 78. Jt is older probably by some centuries 

than that at Bamdli, and, though sadly mined, is the most elegant 


1 I o,i% Annals <>l Ivajastan, v«.|, ij. j,. 7 j j. 
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specimen of columnar architecture (so far as I know) in hpper India.' 
Tlio most elegant part, of it is tin* 

runi, tli«' central square having been y') ". ' .. . ; . 

covered with a (juasi dome, on the ’ • :) 

principle shown in p. 7*1, the side f / 

compartments by large slabs deeply Y 

recessed, and covered with sculp- * .I'd 

1 / ' \V ( . . f 

tun: of the most singular (deganec. >^y : \ >’ v, { 

The whole arrangement, how- > "yy 

cwr, of this portico may be said to ,t \ ~ 

Ik* exceptional the Ilarrolli one f, ' y) ; ' 

being by far the most usual and is \ 1 * ' 

carried to even greater extent in • 

some of the caves ; that at Idle- v * ' & Lj g| e 

jilianta, for instance, is only an am ^ Ly S 

plifieation of it. The 1 >humnar cave "ufcfr' pj !-■ h- vjj Jk 

at Kllora (woodcut No. 7-1) closely ‘ v j 

resembles that at, JKleplmnta in most ; ; ^ 

respects, but. is older and liner. It £3 ; ®j ...h® - ® ^ 

is looft. ij| width, and its plan is y .. y y rj 

that of a portico of b2 ]>ilhtrs; but 

being cut in the rock, four are & © £> © 

"milted to make way for a ciuunur. 

»vl,i, : li KhonM l.uvo Wli J-.1ac-.Ml <-x y P o ffl « 69 

terually, as at llarrolli ; lbr the ! : • i 

same reason also 12 of the out- ^ 0. ■ , ^ 

sl, le pillars here become pilasters - 1 

from the nature of the situation in 7:{ cmn.irnvuii. 

which the building is placed. It is nevertheless the largest portico of 

its class I know of, no built example reaching anything like its size. 

I n more modem times, i m m - rt m i 

though the temples gene- 
rally retain something of 
tin* Name form, yet the 
tendency is always to 5 3 

make the upper part ij » m a m a « tL , 

more slender, and more 11 Jpi i 

m the hum ot a spire J j | — 

than of a tower, and to yA&jff l , « d a 

ornament it by grouping | n 
around it smaller models | jjj - 

noticed in speaking of fLjIa Jjw 

the V kjguo Pagoda. This ‘ 4 - I ‘laminar l,ena Cave at Kllora. from Iianlelfs Views in 
* . . _ . , HindoMati. Scale Kw ft. to 1 in. 

Is Nome tunes carried to 

such an extent, and with such a minute elaboration of detail, as is 


’••tuple nl < 'liiimltavaf i. 


4. hliumtiar l,ena Cave at Kllora. I’rorn Iianlell s V'iew« in 
IlinrioMiiii. Seale I(M> ft. to 1 in. 


1 Soe Illustrations of Ancient. Architecture vol. ii. Tin* plates arc not nutnhered ; the 

in Hirulostan, pi. fl, from which the woodcut best, however, is the one representing two 

is tnken. So? also Tod’s Annals of Kajasthaii, slabs of the roof of this porch. 
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almost, inconceivable by those who have not seen it. Generally 
speaking tin's profuse ornamentation is so managed, that the detail* 

do not interfere with the outline; still their complexity takes awiv 
from anything like grandeur or greatness in design; and thoiH, 
some of these temples may deserve to he called the prettiest edifices 
possible, they can claim no higher merit. Another peculiarity is, 
that they sometimes borrow, features from Mahometan arch i teem re' 
imitating the domes and arcades of that style; but even those very 
parts are assimilated so completely lo their own style, that the ainai- 
gamalion is almost always pleasing. Both these peculiarities are well 
illustrated m the Vishvesher temple at Benares the principal one ot 



IVuiple of Vislivcshor, Benares. l’r«»m Prinsep s Views in Benares. Xo scale. 


that famous city, and said to lie the oldest, though the present edifice 
can scarcely number 100 years. Like the temple at Tinnevelly, and 
many^ others dedicated to Siva, it is a double temple; the woodcut 
(No. 75) represents the plainest side, and omits onc-lialf of the details 
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which it was impossible to express to such a scale ; indeed, it is almost 
inconceivable how much labour lias boon expended on a temple whose 
greatest length is only 47 ft., ami greatest, height M ft.: but sucli is 
tlie characteristic of Indian art at the present day, which does not 
reach beyond the rank of exquisitely elegant littleness. In former 
times they went to work in a bolder and manlier style, and with an 
admirable perception of the proper adaptation of the means to the end, 
as is observable more especially in some of the rock-cut examples. At 
Kllora, for instance, in one of the. caves cut on the scarp of the Kylas, 
the pillars are more massive than in our heaviest Norman examples, 
and arc designed with a boldness unmatched in any columnar archi- 
tecture I am acquainted with, as may be seen from the annexed repre- 
sentation (woodcut, No. 7(f). in built .temples and portieos then' was 



• G. Pillar in Kylas. El lorn. From a drawing by tho 
Author. 



77. Pillar in Harrolli. From n plat" in 
Tod's Annals of Ihijasihan. 


no need for such massive pillars as in the rock-cut examples. Still, at 
Humdravati, and in the earliest buildings generally, the pillars seldom 
exceed four or live diameters in height. They gradually heroine more 
and more attenuated as the style becomes more modem, taking very 
much the same form as those of the Buddhists and Jains, except that 
the Hindus use figure sculpture to a greater extent than was usual 
with their predecessors, as in the annexed example from Lanolli 
(woodcut No. 77), where 4 elegant female figures surrounding the 
base form the principal ornament of the shaft. I his pillar has hist its 
bracket capital, which is the invariable accompaniment of Indian 
pillars of every age and style, and is, after all, perhaps, the most 
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elegant, and appropriate mode of supporting an architrave that lias vrt 
heen invented by file ingenuity of man. 


Mixkt) Hindu Style. 

During the existence of the earlier Patau dynasties of India, flu- 
bigotry ot the Mahometans <li<J not admit of the Hindus erecting tern- 
l )K ‘s any pretension in the great, cities over which they had obtained 
fix', dominion, and it is only in remote corners of the country that \v<- 
detect here and there isolated examples of the ‘.style. With the bene- 
tieent and tolerant reign of the (Heat, Akbar (155<; to UK):,), H new era 
dawned for his oppressed subjects: not only were the Hindus tolerated 
and employed by him, but some of his most intimate friends and asso- 
ciates were ot that race. Hence, while his own buildings show a 
strong tendency to the Hindu style, the Hindus, under his encourage- 
ment, erected edifices which display an even greater admixture of the 
Mahometan tonus ot architecture. These it is true were not retained, 
at least, to any great extent, in sacred edifices, but in palaces and civil 
buildings their adoption was general, and remained permanent, giving 
rise to a style of perhaps even greater beauty than cither had sepa- 
rately displayed. 

One ot the first and most striking examples of this new state of 
things was the erection by Maun Sing of .Joy pore, 
the friend and prime minister of Akbar, of a temple 
at Bindrabun, the porch of which is unique in 
India, not only on account of the elegance of its 
outline and details, but from its having a vaulted 
roof, not constructed by projecting stones, but of 
true radiating arches like our (lothie vaults. 

As will be seen from the plan, it is in the form 
of a cross, 100 ft. north and south by 1 20 ft. east 
and west, and almost identical in arrangement 
with such churches as St. .Front Porigucux or the 
I anti .con at Paris, as we shall see hereafter. The 
7* I'luii «.r ivn.pip at mu. central compartment, (.‘17 ft. square ) is covered bv 

dral.im, Hy i|„. Author. i • 

s< aw- i<><) ti. to i i„. u comnination ot nhhcu and domical architecture, 
producing an effect, not inferior to that of any (lothie 
vaulting I am acquainted with. The nave, to the east and west of the 
dome, is roofed by a waggon vault of pointed foim, richly sculptured 
all over. The interior is complete and in perfect preservation, but 
externally the building either was never finished, or has been allowed 
to go to premature decay. 

A number of similar temples were erected in this neighbourhood 
under the same influence, though none so magnificent nor so splendid 
as this. Afterwards the direct influence of Mahometanism gradually 
died out, and sacred buildings resumed nearly the same form as before, 
except only with such modifications as those shown in the temple of 
Vishveshor (woodcut- 75). which may be considered as a typical 
example of the modem temple form of the Hindus. The change, how- 
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, V( , r wats permanent in tin' general style, and among things 

inlruiliiml some entirely now forms of edihees utterly lmkimnn 
tlio Hindus before this time. Amongst these tin: must, remark 


am* ' 115 A Uiu ii i uti'io f 1 . nil 

a t,K- arc tin: cenotaphs to the .lead, or Muttri* as they an: .tilled by 

l, 11 'tI.T !"«’• pie who believe in the transmigration of souls, as the Buddh- 
ists always did. and the Hindus very* generally do, it, is of little 

importanee what becomes of its corporeal en.nsmnent idler the soul 

has takin up its new aln.de: in all agus, iherelnre, 1IU u 

lowers of these religions either burning the bodies ot the dead, o 
throwing them into the rivers, or merely exposing them to he devoured 
hv beasts or birds of prey. The Mahometans on the contrary. or a, 
least that section of them who invaded India, the Moguls and hula s, 
were in all ages pre-eminently a tomb-building raee, and by tar the 

-i -trf. 1 — 1 “ 'f * -rtfZ 

of Hteir kings. tie ■ Hindus also adopted this praetico alt. , e 
n.i"n of A k loir, at first in their own peeuliar lashlon, erecting dom. s 
like those of the Jains, on 4 or 8 or 12 pillars, w.th port.eos m 

m, „,u on the spot where the hodies were reduced «. ashes II 

was this ditference, between the Hindi, am Mahometan pi .et.ee at 
the termer were generally content to leave the erection ot these m mu- 
nieiils to tin: filial piety of their successors, a praetiee win. h •• . 

found singula.lv inimical to architectural mag, ..heei.ee ot tins class 
most countries; while the great tomb-build,,, g nations sued, m. Jim 
Egyptians and Moguls, took care to provide against tins , , h ■ • !''• J 
civet ing their own tombs during tlic.r ldet.me. One o tho * ost 
extensive and beautiful collections of these Cenotaphs ,s that of On hy 
pore, near the saere.l fountains, where the Hayis ot that race and t n 
wives have been lmrie.d from time immemorial. t hey iU 1 

lined however to that, locality, hut, almost every little cap. of . - 
pout ana can point to some monument, ot the same class, all modem 
course, but some of them of great elegance 

Most of these retain their pure Hindu, or rather Ja na l« 
columnar architecture. The most modern, however, and t « ■ > 

the influence of the great Mahometan capitals of Agra. and )e a, t 

almost exclusively the arcaded forms ot that style " i a,, ' lnl ' ' ; ’ 

singularly enough, without introducing the time arch cve.j ; T a ‘ ’ * 
arch, in fact, being composed of two stones oi gieat bin <• ■ - ” 

one another from the opposite sides, and carved in tlie form ot a 

'“"The annexed woodcut, taken from one erected to the 
late Baja of Alwar, will explain the genera lorn, and a | h •»« J 
these monuments. The central part is of white marble s ,e. k. d « h 

black ; the terrace and surrounding pavilions of red sands!;.. . llr* 
of the Bhurtpore ltajas in this neighboiuhood are mou <- 


» A view ot one of these cliuttrics is given m my 
t»l. xiv. 


Illustrations of iiuluin Aichitettuie, 



moiv elegant than this, ami arc built, wholly of the. line, yellow saml- 
Ntonc of the district in which they stand. Bat this instance appears 
most, characteristic of the modern form of art. and the Bhurtporo style 
is best exemplified in their palaces, of which more hereafter. We find 
m this example a new ami remarkable form, which the Hindus intro- 
duced, and the Mahometans afterwards adopted, which is the curious 
curvilinear roof of the central compartment. This is peculiar to India, 
and is copied from the bamboo roofed huts of the lower provinces, 
whose elasticity requires them to be bent, that they may have the 
requisite limitless. In them it is singularly graceful, l.mt." it requires 
long habit to accustom the eye to it in stone. In small examples it is 
extremely pleasing, but on a large scale it has a quaint, appearance that 
it is almost impossible to get over. 


Palacks. 

It is not so much in their temples or tombs as in their palaces that 
the modern Hindus have displayed their architectural magnificence. 
Kvery little capital possesses a regal residence of more or less pre- 
tension, and every hill-top, in some ot the native states, is crowned 
with hunting-seats or summer-palaces. Some of these, such as those 
of .Joy pore and Olid ey pore, are of great extent and magnificence ; but, 
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l, ,,,,. „ r small, all are designed with that exquisite h elm- lor grace ol 
mitline which characterises the Hindus m all ages and all ale mna- 

m , . n tcd with that profusion of elaborate detail which extreme cheap- 
M „ss el- label,.- enables them to bestow on their largest as el. then- 
smallest works. Among these, by far the most beaut. ul as an arch, 
tee, 1 1 nil object is the garden-palace o. Deeg, -reeled by Nan. M l. 
the virtual founder of the llhurtpore dynasty in the anuhlle ol he as 
century. It wants, it is true. the. massive character ol the lort.hcd 
palaces of other lkyjpoot states, but- for grandeur ol conception and 

U-Hiity of detail it. surpasses them all. 

The whole palace was to have consisted of a reeking .. Ur enclosure, 
twice the length of its breadth, surrounded with buildings nitl. a 
warden in the cent. e. Only half of this has been completed he 
being 170 by 120 paces, crossed in the centre by ranges o the 
most, beautiful fountains and parterres laid out m the h.rmaUty e o 
Um Hast, inters) u-rsed with architectural ornaments ot the most 

thihnrato lhiish. ... 

The pavilion on the north side contains the great, audience-!, all 
7, if, Sill, by 7,4 ft, 7 in., divided in the centre by a noble range „ 
arcades, behind which are the principal dwelling apartments, two, and 
in some parts three, stories' in height. Oppose tins ,s a pav, bon 
occupied principally by fountains. On one side stands a marble hull 
attached to an older palace faring the pr, lie, pal pavilion, winch ' as 
meant, to occupy the centre of the garden As will be seen by the 
plan (woodcut. No. SO) it. is a parallelogram ol I.* It. by M U.. each end 




A 

?s3 -Tl 


ipicd by a small but. very elegant rang 

of apartments, in two stories; the centra 
hall (108 ft. by 87 ft.) is supported by -1 
l-ows of columns, and open at both sides; at 
each end is a marble reservoir for fountains, 
and a similar one exists externally on < at i 
side. The whole is roofed with stone, except 
the central part, which, after being contracted 
l.y a bold cove, is roofed with a Hat ceiling ol 
timber exquisitely carved. This wooden ceil- 
ing seems to have been considered a delect, 
nothing but. stone being used in any otlioi 
part of the palace. The architect therefore 
attempted to roof the corresponding pavilion 

of the unfinished court with slabs ot stone 84 It. , 

in length, and 18 in. square. Some of these still exist in then pan - 
the weight was too great for the arcades, only 18 in. , lin k, and even that 
not of solid stone, but of t wo facings 4 or .7 in. thick, and t a- in ' j 
spaces tilled in with rubble. Besides this, though the lorn, ol a b 
is literally copied from the Mahometan style, neither In: ; n;c so- 
where throughout the palace, is there a single tine aie i, 1 r, 
being virtually covered by two brackets meeting in .il ( 

The general appearance of the arcades ot these bmbbng may be 
characterised us ml elegant than rich. The glory ot Deeg, however. 


Hall al I ><*<*?• I rotn . 
by til*.* Author. 


plan 
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ooiiMKtH m Hie coniines, ivliieli here are generally double, a peculiarity 
not seen elsewhere, and for extent ol' shadow and richness of detail 
surpass any similar ornaments in India, either in ancient or modern 
buildings. The lower cornice is the usual sloping entablature, almost 
universal m such buildings. This was adopted apparently because it 
took the slope ol the curtains, which almost invariably hang beneath 

• its projecting shade, and 

which when drawn out 
rv_/_ , ' . A. - seem almost a continuation 



I. 1 wilfully at the ObsiTvatury, l»« tmrrs. From tiilmuing l»v 
(lie Into James I’rinst p. 


<>t if. The upper cornice, 
which was horizontal, is 
peculiar to Deeg, and 
scMons designed to furnish 
an extension of the Hat. 
root, which in Eastern pa 
laces is usually considered 
(lie hest apartment of the 
house ; hut whether de 
signed for tin's or any other 
purpose, it adds singular!) 
to the richness of the 
effect, and by the double 
shadow affords a relief and 
(diameter seldom exceeded 
even in the East. 

(lonemlly speaking, 
the. arcades of Dceg arc 
neither so rich nor so ap- 
propriate as the hold 
bracked capitals of their 
older styles. That the 
bracket is almost exclu- 
sively an original Indian 
form of capital can, 1 think, 
scarcely he doubted ; but 
the system was carried 
much further by the Mo- 
guls, especially during the 
reign of Akbar, than it had 
ever been carried by its 
original inventors, at least 
in the North. The Hindus, 


<>n receiving it back, luxu- 
i in ted. iii its picturesque richness with a boldness that astonishes every 
beholder ; and halt the etieet ot most of the modem buildings of India 
is owing to the bold projecting balconies and fanciful kiosks that diver- 
sity the otherwise plain walls. The accompanying example (woodcut 
No. 81), irom the observatory erected by Jey JSing ( a. d. 1 (JDS- 1742) 
at Renures, is a rich and elegant specimen of the style, though hardly 
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elemint as some of the Moslem examples which are found at Agra, 
|)elhi?and in tlio neighbourhood of tliese two capitals. but whether 
used bv Moslems or Hindus, these balconies have a very pleasing elleet. 
Th.-v relieve the monotony of the plain faee of a building, without 
interfering with its main lines, or requiring any great const motive 
skill for its introduction. 

liANDINtl-l’LACKS OR I J HATS. 

Vnother object of architectural magnilleei.ee peculiar to northern 
Hindustan, is'tlie construction of the that everywhere hue the 

l iver-banks in most of the great cities, more especially those which are 
situated on the (hinges. Benares possesses perhaps the greatest number 
„f ediliees of this class: but from Calcutta, to Hurdwar no city is 
without some specitnens of this species of architectural display. I he 
til.oosla Chat at Benares ( woodcut No. «), though one ol the most 



v 2 (ill. a. sin (ihAt, IkMian s. J- roin " - 

modern, may be taken as a fair specimen of the class, though many are 
richer and much more elaborately adorned. I heir object n o 
afford easy access to bathers, the flight of steps... front is ... te.d. > 
the ./hat and main building itself. These are generally broken , as n 
this instance, by small projections, often crowned by kiosks, which 
take off the monotony inherent in long lines o nai mw s < |’S. 

Hisrl.t of stairs is alwavs backed by a building, which ... most instances 
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i* s inoi-oly an object of architectural display, without any particular 
destination, except to afford shelter from the rays of the sun to such 
of the idle as choose to avail themselves of it. When the bank is hiHi 
the lower part of these buildings is solid, and when, as in this instance' 
it is nearly plain, affords a noble basement to an ornamental upper 
story with which they are generally adorned, or to the temple which 
frequently crowns them. • 

Though the (hinges is, par excellence, the river of ghats, one of the 
most beautiful in India is that erected by Alaya Baiee (Ilolkars widow ) 
at Maheswar on the Nerbudda: and Ougein and other ancient cities 
almost rival Benares in this respect. Indeed, there is scarcely a tank 
or stream in all India that is without its flight of steps, and it is 
seldom indeed that these are left without some adornment or some 
attempt at architectural display, the proximity of water being always 
grateful in so hot a climate, and an especial place of favourite resort 
with a people so fond of washing and so cleanly in their habits as the 
Hindus. 

Kkskrvoihs. 

The same fondness for waiter has given rise to another species of 
u.H hitectuial display peculiar to India, in the great reservoirs or f xnrfees , 
which are found wherever the wells are dee}) and water far from the 
surface. In design they are exactly the reverse of the ghats above 
described, as the steps an? wholly below the ground, descending to 
the water often at a depth of HO or 100 ft. Externally they of course 
make no display, the only object seen above ground being 2 pavilions 
which generally mark the entrance, between which a bold flight of 
steps, from 20 to 40 It. in width, leads down to the water. Facing the 
entrance is a great screen, rising perpendicularly from the water to the 
sm face ot tln^ giound, and dividing the stairs Ironi a circular sinking 
or well, up which water is drawn by pulleys by those who prefer that 
mode of obtaining it to that of descending the ‘steps to seek it. The 
waits between which the flight of steps descends are ornamented by 
niches, or covered with galleries leading to the great screen. Where 
the depth is great there is often a screen across the stairs about half 
way down. 

To persons not familiar with the Hast. Mich an architectural object 
as a W« may seem a strange perversion of ingenuity, but the grateful 
coolness of all subterranean apartments, especially when accompanied 
by water, and the quiet gloom of these recesses, fully compensate, in 
the eyes ot the Hindu, for the more attractive magnificence of the qhah. 
Consequently the descending flights of which we are now speaking 
have often been made more elaborate and expensive pieces ofarclib 
teeture than any of the buildings above ground found in their vicinity. 1 


1 K>r a view of one at Roondee see Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient 
in Hindustan, plate xvii. 
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Dams. 

|„ the same maimer the bunds or dams of the artificial lakes, or 
,, IV at tanks, which are so necessary for irrigation, are olten made works 
of i*Tcat architectural magnificence, first, h.y covering them with fi>ghts 
'steps like those of the gliats, and then erecting, in the breaks 
between these flights, temples or paviUb.m, and kiosks interspersed 
with fountains and statues. Where all these are of marble as is some- 
times the ease in Kajpoetana, 1 the whole makes upas perfect* piece 
„f architectural combination as any the Hindus can boast ot 

It would he tedious, however, to enumerate, without, illustrating 
them which the limits of this work will not admit, of- all the modes 
of architectural magnificence of the Hindus. Like all peop e m, Pum- 
melled by rules and gifted with a feeling lor the beautiful, they ado, n 
Whatever they re.piire, and convert every object, however ut.hta.um 
in its purposes, into an object of beauty knowing well that ,t is no 
temples and palaces alone that are capable of such display , lmt tha 
everything which man makes may become beautiful, provided he 
hand of taste he guided by sound judgment that never lot gets what 
object is, and never conceals the constructive exigences of the 
building itself. It is simply this inherent, taste and love of Scanty, 
Which the Indians seem always to have possessed, direete.d by .... - 
to, ted honesty of purpose, which enables those who are now w Iho 
independence, or knowledge, or power, to erect, eve. at the pi ,'se t 
, lav. buildings that will hear comparison with the best, of ' 

in Kurope during the middle ages. It must he confessed tha ^ 

re, ire. far more comprehensive illnstra. than the t-J 

sketch of so extensive a subject can pretend to, to make tins as . PI J- 
rent to others as it is to any one who has pom, ..ally visited the objects 
of interest with which India abounds. 

■ Two specimens of Bund, of this arc give,, in the Inures, ,»o "lustra, ions of Indian 
Architecture, plates xii. and xiii. 
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varies Ceylon 
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luiilds Marlund about 

I’ralapalitya founds Itratapapar alxait 


Salitadilya luiilds m» Insure at .Martuixl . 
it.< . 2f»u ; J ay. -i pirn marries dauujliler of .layanta of 


K'- r » ; Caur ,| l 

A vanti Verma luiilds Temple at Avuntiporc "fin 

A.n. i:u i I'artlia, his minister, built Temple at. I’an- 

! ilretli ui aliout hum) 

, l0 ! Xumanupta ilestroyed Viharasof lluiltlliists lo::i> 
Alla LMtleen : Moslem conquest, of Cash- 

tWiO j nicer i;ioo 
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I iik. lfiNt division ot Indian architecture which remains to be examined 
is that, ot ( ashmeer, which, though scarcely of much importance in 
itsell, still possesses some peculiarities well worthy of attention, and 
consequently some account of it is necessary in a work professing to 
treat of sill styles. 

Our knowledge both of the inhabitants and of tlie architecture of 
( ashmeer is very limited. The people seem to he quite distinct from 
the Hindus on one side and from the Persians on the other. There is 
reason to believe that they are nearly connected by race with the 
inhabitants ot the Punjab, and traces of their architecture are found 
throughout that important district . 1 

I ho authentic history of ( ashmeer, as of almost every other country 
of Hidia, begins with Asoka, though its annals stretch back, with 
something like authenticity, to a Oonerda, who was contemporary with 
tho Mahabai at oi great war in the twelfth or thirteenth century u.c. 
Their principal historical volume, however, the l\uja Tarangini, first 

1 Our inforaiation with regard to the drawings accompanying this memoir are by 
architecture ot ('ashmeer is derived princi- far our principal guide on this subject. (.'}) 
pally from (1) the engravings in Vigne’s Tra- A paper by < apt. Abbot, in a subsequent 
vels in ( ■ashmeer, and which, unfortunately, number of the same journal. lie gives draw- 
are very inferior to hisorigiual drawings, which ings of examples which he found hi the l’un- 
a re beautiful and accurate; (2) a memoir by jab, which are our principal authority lor the 
Major A. Cunningham, of the Bengal Kn- belief that the stvle of Cashmeer and that of 
gineers, published in the .lournal of the the Punjab are identical. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Sept. 184K. The 
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l„,,rins to detail events when it speaks of the intanlnet ,o« of IhuWlnsm 
i,;,” the valley bv As., lea. This has been remarkably continued by the 
discovery of a copy of his edicts at Kapur di < Sir. m esl.awur showmg 
,„at his power extended even beyond the Indus ,,» tins .Wtmn > 
w |,at extent the new doctrine was embraced by the inhahit.ni s o 
vallev we do not know, nor how long it reman, ed the sbde religion ; 

need we stop hereto inquire, for ,y>t one vestige ol their mourn 
meats has yet been brought to light. They can scarce y ’«'ve eri-tal 
toiirs of any mipnrtanre, or something; ol them \\un < 1 ' ’ 

then they may have possessed no relics, and, d h.ddha du not s 
their vailev, no sacred spot to commemorate, while it is mole. . 
probable that their halls and temples were constructed ot Deodar pine, 
which still is the principal material used in the ereel.on ol mosi, ics 
and public buildings throughout (’aslnneer, and these ot emimiha 

' now existing in the country which 


|K‘iislH‘(l. There are no remains 
call with any certainty ho ascribed to an earlier 
date than the middle of the eighth eentnrs . 

The annexed woodcut ("No. Hd) will exp am 
most of the peculiarities of the style. It. is taken 
from Major Cunningham’s memoir, and represents 
a small model of a Cashmcer temple placed on a 
pillar, an object common in lkuigal, as well as m 
this country. 

The temple in this instance is surmounted by 
four roofs, though in all the lmilt examples known 
there are only two, and it. is obvious that they are 
copied from the usual wooden roofs common to 
most buildings in Cashmcer, where the upper 
pyramid covers the central part, of the building, 
the lower a verandah, separated from the centre 
either by walls or merely by a range ot pillars. 

In the wooden examples the interval between the 
two roofs seems to have been left open tor light 
and air; in the stone buildings it is closed with 
ornaments, besides this, however, till these roots 
are relieved bv dormer windows, of a pattern veri- 
similar to those found in modheval buildings in 
lairope, and the same steep, sloping lines are used 
also to cover doorways and porches, being vir- 
tually a section of the main roof itself, and evi- 
dently a copy of the same wooden construction. 

The pillars which support the portico and the 
one on which the model stands are by far the most striking peculiarity 
of this style, their shafts being almost identical with those ot the (.reman 



of Temple in 
< atshiwT. 


1 When Huiang Sung visited Cashmcer 
about. 6 do A.n. Buddhism was still flourish- 
ing in the valley. He mentions four T« I k*s, 
hut not apparently of great importance. 

* See drawing of mosque by Vigne, vol. 


i. p. 2*19; and also .1. A. S. B., 1848, p. 
containing Major A. Cunningham a paper on 
the subject, from which this and the three 
following woodcuts are taken. 
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I)orio, and wholly unlike anything found in. any other part of J ni ]j ;1 
Generally they are from 3 to 4 diameters in height, diminishing slightly 
towards the capital, and adorned with 1(5 flutes, rather shallower tin',, 
those of the G reeian order. Both these bases and capitals are, it is true 
tar more complicated than would have been tolerated in Greece, hut ,t 
I aestum and in Borne we find with the Doric order a complexity of 
mouldings by no means utility that found here. At all events we find 
m Cashmecr no trace of the bracket capital of the Hindus, nor of tl„. 
changes from square to octagon, or to the polygon of It! sides, and so 
on. Indeed, whether the affinity to the Greek be or be not conceded, 
it. is quite certain that no trace of such an order is found in India 
proper May it not be regarded as a remnant of the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria, altered, it. is true, in the lapse of centuries, but still 
retaining linmistakeablc marks of its origin ? 

There is still one other peculiarity of this style which it is bv no 
means easy to account, for. This is the frefoiled arch, which is every- 
where prevalent, but which in our present state of knowledge cannot 
be accounted tor by any constructive necessity, nor traced to mu 
foreign, style fro* which it could have been copied. My own impres- 
sion is that it is derived from the ttyades of the Chaitya halls of the 
Buddhists. Inferring, lor instance, to woodcut No. 19, it, will be nor- 
cmved that the outline of the section of that, cave at. A junta is just such 
a tie toil as is everywhere prevalent in Cashmecr, and. as both there 
and everywhere else in India, architectural decoration is made up of 

small models of large buildings ap- 
plied as decorative features wher- 
ever required, it is by no means 
improbable that, the trefoiled facade 
may have been adopted in Cashmecr 
as currently as the simple horse-shoe 
form was throughout the Buddhist 
buildings of India Proper. All them? 
features however mark a local style 
differing from anything else in India, 
pointing certainly to another race 
and another religion, which we are 
not now able to trace to its source. 

The architectural history of Cash- 
meer commences with the Gonerdya 
line, who were restored to power 
about the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury ; one of these, Itanaditya, built 
or commenced the temple* at Mar- 
ti md, which was completed by Lali- 
taditya, a king of another dynasty, 
who in the middle of the 8th century 
avowedly added the enclosure. W e 





*4. Temple of Martuml. From a drawing by 
Major A. Cunningham. 


have no means 
includes any part of the older 


if knowing whether the ruin which now remains 


erection. It is the finest building in the 
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valley, and Is at least as old as tlie last-named date, and possibly, in 

nart at least, three centuries earlier. 

As will be seen by the annexed plan, it is ot the usual term ol 
Hindu temples; a vimanu with its cell, an auto, -ala or pronaos, and 
muuhuxi or porch. It, has two wines, which are peculiar but seem to 
have been joined to the main facade, so as to give it breadth, and pos- 
sibly also height; for they are solid iij their construction, and both 
now incline outwards, as if their superincumbent, mass had been too 

heavy lor their foundations. 

No t nice of llio roof remains, which led the Huron Hegel to eon- 
jcrtiire that, it never had one. This Major ( 'unninghum disputes ; and 
tin, most probable, supposition seems to be that it was ol wood, and has 
perished, or, like some of those in the south, it, may havo been con- 
strueted of hadlv burnt bricks, which have decayed. 'I be lower part 
which exists is similar in all respects to the other temples of the. same 


class found around it. . _ 

The enclosure that surrounds tho temple is very remarkable. 

Thmmh in ruins, we can make out, its original design. 

The internal dimensions of the court were ‘.*20 ft. by 1 42 ; the num- 
ber of pillars 84 a sacred number with the Hindus, between each 
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pair was a coll, more like those of tile .laina temples than an ytliin*** 
purely Hindu ; indeed, if wo may trust, such drawings as we have, tli,. 
friezes are ornamented with cross-legged figures, which could only Lav,, 
belonged to that sect ; hut 1 fear the drawings are hardly to be trusted. 

In front of the temple was the great gateway, of which only the 
foundation remains ; but in the centre of each side of the court, was a 
cell more important than the rest, probably resembling the great gate 
way. One of these with the niche on its side is shown in the annexed 
woodcut (Ho), and shows most of the peculiarities of the style the 
straight pyramidal roof, the J)orie-like shafts, hero loaded with 
(mormons capitals, but still with ornaments familiar to the student, of 



Oreek art; the straight 
lined pedimented door- 
way; and more especially 
the tretoiled arch, which 
is so constant a charac- 
teristic ; all features un- 
like' anything else in 
India, and pointing to a 
foreign style mixed up 
with local constructive 

peculiarities. 1 

Tli ere are, besides this 
temple, at; least 10 or 12 
others in the valley, all 
erected before its con- 
quest by Alla-u-deen ( \.i>. 
IdOO), some of which are 
nearly as extensive, but 
none either so old or so 
perfect, nor are their his- 
tories oven so well known 
as the history of this; 
and as they do not illus- 
trate any new points, it 


would be tedious to enu- 
meiate them lieie. One only seems to have remained quite perfect, 
and to retain all its peculiarities that of Payech. A still older 
temple, and one which more perfectly illustrates the peculiarities 
of tbe style, is that of Pandrethan, erected in the 10th century, and 


1 It is not a little singular, however, that 
the only temple I know of in India that re- 
sembles this one either in plan or arrange- 
ment is the smaller temple of Conjeveram in 
the Chola country near Madras ; and it is 
curious that both the Raja Taringani, the 
Cashmeer history, and that of the Chola 
country mention that Ranaditya married a 
daughter of the Chola king, and assisted in 
forming an aqueduct from the Cauvery — 
showing at least, an intimacy which may have 


arisen from that affinity of race and religion, 
which, overleaping the intruded Arian.s, united 
the two extremities of India in one common 
bond. The style of the two temples is, it is 
true, different. ; but when I saw the one I did 
not know of the existence of the other, and 
did not, as I now would do, examine the de- 
tails with that care which alone would enable 
any one to pronounce definitely regarding 
their affinities. 
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which, though ruined, still preserves the elmraeteristies of Hu* (’ash- 
moerian style with singular distinct m ‘ss. . 

(Viptain Abbot’s examples from Mullote in Potowar between the 
Indus and the Jelum are only interesting as showing the same style 
existing on the plains, instead of being contined wholly to the secluded 
valley "of Cashmeer. No doubt many other examples will soon be 
brought to light, now that the country is •in our hands, and some pro 
hahly which may enable us to trace nearer to its origin a style ot so 
much interest. 

The architecture of Cashmeer wasipiite unknown till about the year 
I «;’><). Notwithstanding this it has attracted a great deal of attention. 
Its close resemblance in many points to the (Irecian style, its st liking 
difference from the buildings of all neighbouring nations, fully account, 
for this. We must remember that the inhabitants of this remote valley 
were an Indian people protected by their situation from the* violent 
changes to which the inhabitants of the plains were exposed. Mo are 
then do re prepared to expect that the history of this district will illus- 
trate that of the great Indian people in many important respects; and 
such we find to be the ease. 

The Paja Tarangini has been pronounced by the best authorities to 
he the best, if not the only, true history of an Indian race that has 
reached (..air time. JVut, if 1 mistake not, the architecture ot this land 
may even now throw more light on the subject than even that tamed 
chronicle of her earlier kings. 


Kkca imtu cation . 

Having now gone through all the different- phases which Indian 
architecture has assumed from the earliest period at whieh we heeomo 
accpiainted with it till the present time- it only remains, in conclusion, 
to recapitulate, in a few words, the more salient, points to which atten- 
tion has been directed. 

It, has been shown that the history of Indian architecture commences 
not earlier than the middle of the third century before Christ, when 
Asoka made Buddhism the state religion of India, and sought to com- 
memorate the fact, not only by inscriptions, but. by monumental columns 
and other lasting memorials, some of whieh remain to oui day. it then 
la-gins with a strong admixture ol (,reeiau, or at least of Western ait., 
as if the Indians were then first learning from foreigners an art they 
1 1 ad not previously practised ; but this extraneous element soon died 
out, and is not again to be traced, except perhaps in Cashmeer, where 
it seems to havo long remained in force. 

From the time of Asoka till nearly that of the Mahometan conquest 
there exists no difficulty in tracing the whole history of Buddhist art— 
a complete series of examples existing in the caves and topes ; which, 
taken in connexion with those of Afghanistan and Ceylon, and other 
buildings, amply suffice to elucidate the subject. From that time to the 
present day we find abundance of examples in Burmali, J hibet, and 
Nepal, which, with collateral illustrations from Java and elsewhere, 
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liimblo us to trace the history of the Huddhist style through more than 
2000 yours. There is every reason to believe that from the buildings 
themselves, and from the paintings and sculptures with which they are 
adorned, the whole history of this important sect may be restored with 
the utmost distinctness and certainty. 

In India this style was succeeded by that of the .Jains, though this 
latter seems scarcely to have arisen out of the former, but to be t he 
lineal descendant of some older style whose traces have not yet been 
detected farther back than the Oth or 10th century, though soim* 
may probably still exist between India and the western parts of 
Asia. It the Jaina buildings want the manly vigour and boldness of 
the Huddhist style, they far surpass it in the elegance both of their 
combinations and of their details. In these respects the Jaina style 
surpasses any other style in India, and lias had in consequence more 
influence on the Mahometan art, and, through it, on the modern Hindu, 
than any other— -circumstances which would render its study singularly 
interesting, had we the means available for its prosecution. At pre- 
sent, however, they do not exist; and from the circumstance of none 
of the great kingdoms of India having ever adopted the Jaina as a 
state religion, its traces are only discovered in the more remote corners 
of the country, where they have hitherto generally escaped the notice 
of travellers. 1 

The principal Hindu style arose in the south among the aboriginal 
Taniul races, and extends north as far as HI 1 ora. We do not know 
at what age it first was practised, no example having’ yet been traced 
to so early a date even as the 4th or nth centuries after Christ. W hen 
it first appears, it seems to have adopted Huddhist forms, or at all 
events to have arisen out of tho same forms from which the Huddhish 
elaborated their style. Hindu architecture continues almost unchangec 
to the present day, except that the Mahometan influence is sometime* 
strong in civil buildings ; and cases occur in which a strange mania foi 
copying debased European art lias crept even into the sanctums o 
their temples. This, however, is a rare occurrence; and generally 
speaking it is only in the inferiority of workmanship and design tha 
we trace the influence of age in this class of art. 

Tn the north another style of art arose, and different forms wen 
adopted, though from what original it is difficult to guess : the earlics 
example is in the 7th century, and then the style was perfectly ma 
Hired. It must be pursued much further hack before we can hop< 
to detect, in ill-concealed traces of structural exigencies, those form 
which were afterwards elaborated into the orders we now find. 

During 10 or 11 centuries, through which we can trace its history 
the changes it underwent were slight, until after the reign of Akbar 
when tho introduction of Saracenic forms gave it a freedom and grac< 
it had not known before; and though its details became less pure, it 


1 I cannot help suspecting that it will be hometan conquest, and that consequently tli 
discovered eventually that ('ashmeer and the Cashmeerian style should virtually beclasse 
1‘uujaub were Jaina at the time of the Mn- under this head. 
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tiirntH wore improved by the addition. It. is now sinking under our 
intluenee, till it. is little better than a caricature of its former self. 

In t'ashmeer there still exists another style, differing from all these. 
showin' 1 ’, in the first place, a people secluded from the rest, perhaps 
retaining its earliest forms unchanged, or at all events owning different, 
influences and practising a different art from any of the people around. 
When properly investigated, it may throW new and unexpected light 
this hitherto obscure subject. Much, however, very much, still 
remains to be done, before the subject, of Indian art can either he 
understood or be placed on a satisfactory footing of scientific induction. 

Nd works have yet been published exclusively devoted to the subject, 
except, 1 am sorry to say, my own ; and mine is imperlcct not only 
from (he impossibility of one situated as 1 was effecting more, without 
aid, but also from the great difficulty of publishing such works in 
(Ids country, where the. subject interests so few. Were the above 
sketch doubled or trebled in length, and the illustrations increased 
tenfold for which materials exist -Indian architecture might, rank 
with the known styles of the rest of the world. As it is, it is almost 
impossible to find any one either capable of giving an opinion on t 11 s 
class id' art. or even of explaining the ground on which an opinion of 
its merits or defects should rest. It stands so completely alone, so 
entirely separate from the other forms of architecture ot the world, 
tluit it cannot well l>o with any ot them, wit loU * | 11 n * 

of false and erroneous impressions being conveyed, more likely to 
mislead than to instruct., it does not, however, possess either the solid 
grandeur and simple magnificence of the Kgyphau style, or an/ ot 
that sublime aspiration after eternity that stiikes wit i awe every 

visitor to the valley ot the Nile. . 

It would be. as reasonable to compare the Indian epics and dramas 
with those of llomcr and Sophocles as to compare the Indian stylo o 
architecture with flic refined elegance and intellectual superiority of 
tlie Parthenon and other great works of Greece. Probably a neuici 
comparison might be instituted with (lie Gothic styles oi the middle 
ages • yet while possessing the same rich irregularity and defiance 
all rule, it wants that bold manliness of style and loftiness of aspira- 
tion which dignifies even the rudest attempts ot those enthusiastic 
religionists. Though deficient in these respects, the Indian styles aie 
unrivalled for patient elaboration of the details, which arc always 
designed with elegance, and always executed with care. I lie very 
extent of ornamentation produces feelings of astonishment, and the 
smaller examples are always pleasing from the elegance of lie parts 
and the appropriateness of the whole. In no styles is the last ohaiac- 
teristie more marked than in those of India; for whether the archi- 
tects had to uphold a mountain of rock or the airiest donas or mere y 
an Ornamental screen work, in all instances the pillars are exactly 
proportioned to the work they have to do and the ornaments a.e 
equally suited to the apparent strength or lightness of effect wl “' li t j 
position of the mass seems to require. No affectation, and no imitation 
of other styles, ever interfere to prevent the purpose-like expression 
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of every part, and the effect consequently is always satisfactory ami 
pleasing, and, when the extent is sufficient, produces many of the host 
and highest modes of expression of which the art of architecture h 
anywhere capable. 

It may bo that persons who have not had an opportunity of studying 
the buildings on the spot may not be inclined to form so favourable an 
estimate of the Indian sty 1 As as that here expressed; and, indeed, 
without actual inspection, no sufficient menus exist for forming a cor- 
rect judgment on the subject at all. But whether the architecture he 
really good or only passable, it is interesting as the art of a large 
portion oi the human family. It, affords the only means of judging cor- 
rectly of the state of civilization and power of a people whose history 
is lost, or is so obscure as to he almost illegible. It should also 
interest the student, as showing how numerous and yarious the forms 
are which may be used for architectural purposes, and each as appro- 
priate as any of those he is already familiar with : for, though men do 
not now believe, as they did a few years ago, that there are only five 
different forms of a pillar admissible, they do not yet know bow nume- 
rous are the ways in which pillars may be employed. The adapfation 
of ('.very part to the thousand dillerent purposes to which it may be 
applied necessarily causes an infinite variety. This in fact is the great 
secret of architectural propriety, but which Ihe Indian and (lothic 
architects seem alone fully to have appreciated. 

To those points we shall have frequent occasion to return hereafter. 
In the mean while we must pass on to other styles, created to suit the 
exigencies of other climates, and to express the feelings of other races 
of mankind. 
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Tm; Chinese differ from all Kmopwm nations, not only in the objects 
they propose to attain l>y their arts, and in the forms in which they 
seek to embody tlmir conceptions, but also in the processes b> whit » 
they carry them out. Hence, to write generally on their arts and 
sciences, in a manner to be intelligible, would require us to go into 
great detail, and to employ illustration to a very great extent. Hut 
the particular aid with which our subject is concerned requires, and 
indeed admits, but very little to be said of it. The simple fact is, that 
China possesses scarcely anything worthy of the name of architecture. 
This is of importance as enabling us to understand how, m other 
countries, as in ancient India, a high degree of civilization m,i) ni\< 
been attained without producing any coeval monuments o t uni ) e 
character. 

A priori , it certainly may seem strange that the Chinese should not 
have excelled in this art, for they are and always were most extensive 
builders, as may he seen by the massive walls that surround all t heir 
cities, and the great one that halt surrounds their count] \. ^ l( 

land is full of bridges and embankments, and engineering works ol all 
sorts, showing a power of cutting stone and granite, and a science o 
building, hardly surpassed by even the Egyptians themselves. All 
these great works are wholly devoid of either architectural design or 
ornament. Jn India such works would have been rondel cd ten tiim s 
more admirable for tlieir art than for their mass or extent. I cie, 
however they may subserve to their utilitarian purpose— this aim 
gained, no aesthetic .beauty is either sought for or attained. 

This certainly docs nJt arise from inability, for no people on earth 
carve granite with such facility and precision as the Chinese, not even 
excepting the inhabitants of southern India ; and nowhere is skilled 
labour so cheap, and time so little thought of, as in China. Hence the 
absence of art must arise from want of taste, not want ot power. Ino 
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truth scorns to bo, that thoy aro a people naturally excelling in con- 
structive talent, and in all technic arts, but wholly devoid of either 
{esthetic; feeling or desire to share in that higher class of human 
utterance. 

This national idiosynoracy is no doubt the real fundamental cause 
of this absence; of architectural remains. Other cause's may In- 
assigned which contributed to the same; result. In the first. place, the 
Chinese never laid either a dominant priesthood or a hereditary 
nobility. The absence of the former class is a very important con- 
sideration, because, in all countries where architecture has been car 
rind to anything like perfection, it is to sacred art that it owes it* 
highest inspiration, and sacred art is never so strongly developed as 
under the influence of a powerful and splendid hierarchy. Again, 
religious and sectarian zeal is often a strong stimulus to sacred archi- 
tecture, and this is entirely wanting in this remarkable people. 
Though tin* Chinese are bigoted to a greater extent than we can well 
conceive in all political matters, they {in; more tolerant than am 
other nation we know of i.u all matters concerning religion. At the 
present moment three great religious sects divide the empire nearly 
equally between them. For though Buddhism is the religion of the 
reigning family, and perhaps numbers more followers than either of 
the other two, still the followers of the doctrines of Confucius, the 
contemporary and rival of Sakya Sinlia, are a more purely Chinese 
sect than the other, and hold an equal place in public estimation; 
while, at. the present- time, the sect of Laou Tse, or the Doctors of 
Reason, is more fashionable, and certainly more progressive, than 
the others. Christianity, too, might at one time have encroached 
largely on cither of these, and been a very prevalent, religion in this 
tolerant empire, had the Jesuits and Dominicans understood that the 
condition of religious tolerance hero is a total abstinence from inter- 
ference in political matters. This, however, the Roman Catholic 
priesthood never could be brought to understand ; lienee their expul- 
sion from the realm, and the proscription of their faith, which other- 
wise would not only have been tolerated like all others, but have bid 
fair to find more extensive favour than any. This toleration is highly 
laudable in one point of view ; but the want of fervour and energy 
from which it. arises is fatal to any great exertions for the honour of 
religion. 

In the same manner the want of an hereditary nobility, and indeed 
of any strong family pride, is equally unfavourable to domestic 
architecture* of a durable description. At a man’s death his property 
is generally divided equally among his children. Consequently the 
wealthiest men do not build palaces calculated to last longer than for 
their own lives. The royal palaces are merely somewhat larger and 
more splendid than those of the mandarins, but tho same in character 
and erected for the same purposes. 

There is no country where property is so secure as it is in China. 
Private feuds and private wars arc unknown ; foreign invasion has been 
practically impossible and little dreaded. Hence they have none of 
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,l,„se fortaliees. or fortified mansions, winch by Ibeir mass and solidity 
„ivc such a marked elmraeter to a certain class of domestic edifices in 
„wn country. Equality, peace, and toleration, arc blessings 
whose value it would be difficult to over-estimate: but on the dead 
, hough pleasing level where they exist, it is in vain we look tor the 
rM „wcd sublimity of the mountain, or the terrific grand cm of the 
stonn The Chinese have chosen the hlimblcr path ot lite. and with 
singular success. Considering their number, there is not perhaps a 
industrious or happier people on the fi.ee ot the globe : but they 
are at the same time singularly deficient in every element ot giea - 
„t‘SS, either political or artistic. 

Notwithstanding all this, it certainly is curious to find the ohles 
civilized people now existing on the face of the globe wholly without 
any monuments to record the past, or any desilo to < onxey P • 
a worthy idea of their present greatness. It is no less remarkable to 
find .In', most populous of nations, and a nation ... which miliums 
arc always seeking employment, never think.ng ot any " ties. ■ h g I . 
modes of expression which would serve as a means ot multiply , g 
oeeupation, and of elevating while it is feed.ng the masses; and s i 
more startling to find wealth, such as the Chinese possess, n 
invested in self-glorification, by individuals erecting fi-r hel.ise , 
monuments which shall astonish their contemporaries, and hand 
tin ir immos to posterity. 

It has been sai.l that ( ’hinese architecture is a very ha.ien s . 

In one respect, however, it is instructive, as the hmese . .e ’ 

people who now employ polycl.rumy as an essential part ot t d 

lecture ; so much so. that colour is with them ar more ess c, t | a n 

form; and certainly the result is so singular y ^easing an l s. -si. - - 
tore, that for the lower grades of art it can hardly be .h,ul.t.nlb, t, 
it should always be so. It is almost as certain that, fin h< 
grades of art. colour, though most valuable as an aeu sso y . -■ 

pable of the same lofty power of express, on which form conveys to tin 

lu i mail mind. 

Pauodas. 

The only buildings in China that really desewe to Ire elasserl as 
architectural objects are the fi-steried pagodas, or /«« as tlm> ^ ^ 
more properly called, which form such conspicuous and eha . . etutst.c 
objects in every view of Chinese scenery It has been b - »■ 
that these Um* are in fact only exaggerated Me. or spires; ami ^tl m t 
going further, the illustrations of tins work alone are ma y s ^ ^ 
to trace them hack to their origin. In woodcut >“'• 14 
we have a 3-storicd tee, not very dissimilar from a it -b„ 

Woodcut No. 15 shows one with 7 such inns, and ; , 

at Chittore (woodcut No. 50) brings us so near the < hin.se pagodas 

that further proof seems almost superfluous. v ij {iH 

Of those now known to exist in China, by lar the hnest, as well as 
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the best known, in the celebrated porcelain tower at Nankin. Com- 
menced in the year 1412, and finished in 1431, it was erected as a 

monument of gratitude 
to an empress of the 
Ming family, and is now 
in consequence gene- 
rally called the Temple 
of Gratitude. It is octa- 
gonal in form, 23() ft. in 
height, of which, how- 
ever, about, 30 ft. must 
be deducted fertile iron 
spire which surmounts 
it, leaving little more 
than 200 ft for the ele- 
vation of the building, 
or about the height of 
the Monument of Lon- 
don. From the summit 
of the spire 8 chains de- 
pend. to each of which 
are attached 0 bells, and 
a bell is also attached to 
each angle of the lower 
roofs, making 144 bells 
in all, which, when tink- 
ling in harmony to the 
evening breeze, must 
produce an effect as sin- 
Porcelain Tower, Nankin. glllai* as pleasing. It 

is not, however, either 

to its dimensions or its bells that the tower owes its celebrity, but to the 
coating of porcelain which covers its brick walls, as well as the upper 
and under sides of the projecting roofs, which mark the division of 
each story. This produces a brilliancy of effect which is totally lost 
in *dl the representations of it yet published, but which is in fact the 
class of ornament on which the architect almost wholly relied for 
producing the effect lie desired, and without which it is a mere ske- 
leton of a design. 

Another celebrated pagoda is that known as ‘Second Bar Pagoda,’ 
on the Gan ton river. It is a pillar of victory, erected to commemorate 
a naval victory which the Chinese claim to have gained near the spot. 
It is in design nearly identical with that last described, but of smaller 
dimensions, and now fast falling to ruin. Besides these, almost every 
town of importance in China possesses one or more such structures, 
differing in dimensions and in the greater or less richness of their 
ornaments, but so like one another in design that it is impossible 
lrom such drawings as have been published to make out anything 
like a sequence or even a difference; they must therefore, with 
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,mr present knowledge, be regarded as exactly similar to one 

another. ,, , .. 

Besides these great towers, however, there are many ot only .! or 
7 stories, and of very small dimensions, hut, whatever their height, or 
size, the same design runs through them all. 

It is extremely difficult to form a correct estimate of the artistic 
merits of these towers. Anything so original and so national must lie 
interesting from that circumstance alone, and it seems almost impos- 
sible to build anything in a tower-like form of great height, whether as 
steeple, a minar, or a pagoda, which shall not form a pleasing object 
yen from its salience and aspiring character alone, without any leal 
artistic merit in itself. Besides these .nullifications, I cannot but think 
that the tapering octagonal form, the boldly-marked divisions , the 
domical roof, and general consistence in design and ornament, ot these 
towers, entitle them to rank tolerably high among the tower-like 
buildings of flu* world. 

Paii.ous. 


The I'uiltttts, or, as they are commonly but. erroneously called, tri 
umphal arches, form another object of Chinese architecture, which. Iron, 
its constant recurrence in views off 'hinese scenery, is almost as familiar 
,o us as the pagoda. These are. in fact, monuments to deceased persons 
of distinction, generally oi 
w idows who have not mar- 
ried a second time, or ot 
virgins who have died un- 
married. The smaller and 
less important ones consist 
merely of two upright posts 
ot wood or granite, support- 
ing a flat hoard with an 
inscription, 1 like, both in 
purpose and design, to the 
wooden rails which arc; 
used as substitutes for 
tombstones in some dis- 
tricts of England. 

The more important 
I'ailoos have three open- 
ings, surmounted by seve- 
ral boards with more or 
less ornament and carving. 

Sometimes they are wholly 

of wood: in others no . • i 

material is used but stone, generally granite ; and these two materials 
are combined in various proportions in ot m exam], cs. > y 
they arc raised on platforms, as in the annexed example, from a 
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peculiarly graceful one near (.anion ; at other times they are placed on 
the ground, and even across roads, so as to form archways, if so they 
may be called,^ though certainly not triumphal ones. One of the most 
solid examples yet published is one forming the gate, or at least span- 
ning the entrance, of the city of Amoy. 



< mLe way at Amoy. From Fisher's* < ’liina lllusiiittnl, vol. ii. p. t;*>. 


bike the towers, they trace their origin back to India, the gateways 
of the Sane hi tope 1 (woodcut .V) being the finest examples of a yw//w in 
existence; though whether used for the same purpose as that to which 
they are applied by the Chinese is not quite clear. 

T< HS. 

bike all people ot tartar origin, one ot the most remarkable 
characteristics of the Chinese is their reverence for the dead, or, as 
it is usually called, their ancestral worship. In consequence of this, 
their tombs are not only objects of care, but have frequently more 
ornament bestowed upon them than graces the dwellings of the living. 

Their tombs are of different kinds ; frequently they are morel v 
conical mounds of earth, with a circle of stones round their base, like 
those of the Etruscans or ancient Greeks, as may be seen from the 
annexed woodcut (No. DO), borrowed from Fortune’s ‘ China’ -which 
would serve as well for a restoration of those of Tarquinia or Vulci. 
More generally they are of a hemispherical shape, surmounted with a 


1 Drawn in detail on the title-papo of the author’s Illustrations of Indian Architect me. 
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not unlike til.. In.1i.ui ami < ’ey hmose oxamplos. but still will, a 
■hysioguomv peculiarly Chinese. Tim must common arrangement k 
lint of a horseshoe-shaped platform, eut out of the sale of a h.! . H 
onscipielitly lias a l.i-1. back. in vbiel, is the entrance to the tomb, 
iml slopes off to nothing at the entrance to the horseshoe, where the 
vail generally terminates with two lions 01 tliagons, 01 sum i 
,r>, ament common to < 'hinose architecture. \\ hen the tom , is s.tuat 1 
,s is generally the case, on a hill-shle. this arrangement is not only 



appropriate, lmt elegant. When the same thing is mnhiteil on . ,1a . 

it is singular, misplaced, and unintelligible. Many .. the tombs arc 
built of granite, finely polished, and carved with a prolusion of 1. « 

that makes ns regret that the people who can do such things should 
have so great a predilection lor ephemeral wooden, s rue . , 
capable of employing the most durable materials with such lae J . 

When the roek is suitable for the purpose, which, howevei, seem. 
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to be rarely the ease in China, their tombs are* eut in the reek, as in 
Etruria and elsewhere ; and the tombs of the el ass just described seem 
a device for converting an ordinary hill-side into a substitute for the. 
more appropriate situation. 

1 )< > m ks n c A in : m t k< rum;. 

< 

It is in their domestic architecture, if in any, that the Chinese excel ; 
there we do not look either for monumental grandeur or for dura- 
bility, and it is almost impossible to resist being captivated by the 
gaiety and brilliancy of a Chinese dwelling of the first class, and the 
exuberant richness and beauty of the carvings and ornaments that are 
heaped on every part of it. 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of their houses is the con- 
cave form of roof which is almost universal, and which writers on the 
subject, have generally referred to as a reminiscence of the tent of the 
Tartars, who are supposed to have introduced it. They, however, who 
proposed this theory, forgot that the Chinese have been longer out of 
tents, and know less of them, than any other people now on the face of 
the globe. The Tartar conquest, like our Norman one, has long been 
a fusion rather than a subjection, and in China at least does not seem 
to have produced the smallest visible effect on the manners or customs 
of the original inhabitants. He this as it may, the form in question 
arose from a constructive exigence, which others would do well to 
imitate, and in this manner. In a country like China, where very 
heavy rains fall at one season of the year, tiled roofs, such as they 
almost universally use, require a high pitch to carry off the water; but 
so bright a sunshine as at another season of the year glares down upon 
them, requires shade to their walls and windows. If, however, as on 

the left of the annexed 
diagram (woodcut 1)2). 
the slope of the roof is 
continued so far out as 
to be effective for the 
last purpose, the? upper 
windows are too much 
J darkened, and it is im- 
possible to see out of 
them. To remedy this 
defect, the Chinese carry 
out their eaves almost 
horizontally from the 
face of the walls, where 
a leak becomes of slight 
importance ; and then, to break the awkward angle caused by the 
meeting of these two slopes, they ease it off with a hollow curve, 
which not only answers the double purpose of the roof more effectually, 
but produces what the Chinese think— and rightly - the most pleasing 
form of roof. 
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The onlv parts of such a roof that admit of de-oration l>y curving 
evidently either the central or angular ridges; and here they 
,xa—erato their favourite hollow curve to an extent unpleasmg to a 
Kampean eye --the angles being virtually turned hack, m some in- 
stances, ami the ridge being also ornamented by upturned ornaments 
its ends, to an extent we cannot reconcile with our notions; noi 
indeed is it. possible we should, when* they arc overloaded with gro- 
tesque ornaments to the extent too otten found. 

Another peculiarity that gives so local a character to their architec- 
ture is their mode of framing a roof, so unlike that used by any other 
people. This arises from the timber they possess most easily available 
for such a purpose being a small pine, found everywhere, in the south 
at least, which has the peculiarity of being soft, and spongy m tlm 
inside; but the outer rims of wood, just under the bark, retain their 
hardness and strength; so that practically it is a hollow wooden 
cylinder; and if the carpenter were to attempt to square it. so as to 
form a framing as we do, it would tall to pieces ; but nuu \ ( (ami 
and used whole, it is a very strong and durable building material, 
though olio which it requires all a 1 hiiuiman s ingenuity and inatmss 
to frame together with snflicient. rigidity for the purposes of a root 

The uprights which support, these roofs arc generally formed ol tin- 
same wood, though not. unfrequeiitlv they are granite posts- they cannot 
be called pillars — of the same dimensions, and strengthened, or rattier 
steadied, by transverse pieces of wood, tile space between winch and 
the roof is generally tilled with open-work carving, so as to hum a 

species of frieze. . v 1 

The roof is usually constructed, as shown in diagiam - <>• « 
using n ur 4 transverse pieces or tic beams, one over the other, ami 
supporting the ends of each beam on that below it b\ tin -ms o a 
framed piece of a different class of wood. l!y this method, though it 
may look unscientific to our eyes, they make up a framing that resists 
the strongest, winds uninjured. Sometimes, as shown m the dotted 
lines of the same woodcut, they cany the curve across the top oi Un- 
roof; hut when this is done they are obliged to have recourse to metal 
roofing, or to tiles of a greater length than are usually found or easily 

made. . . 

As before remarked, however, it is not so much on its forms that 
t'hiiieso architecture depends as on its colours -the pillars being gene- 
rally painted red, the friezes and open work green; blue marks tin- 
floors and stronger lines, and gilding is used profusely every where. 
Whether this wduld or would not. improve a liner or more solid style 
of art may admit of doubt; but it is certainly remarkably pleasing m 
China, and singularly appropriate to the architecture we have K - Ul 
describing : and grouped as these buildings usually arc around garden 
courts, filled with the gayest flowers, and adorned with rock-work and 
fountains more fantastic than the buildings themselves, the laney 
may easily he charmed with the result, though taste lorluds us to 
approve of the details. 
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Temples. 

I have put off to 1 1 10 last speaking of the temples of the Chinese, 
because they partake far more of domestic architecture than in almost 
any other country. They possess no sacred forms which distinguish 
them at first sight from private edifices, and scarcely rise in dignity 
beyond the mansions of the grdat. 

One of the largest temples to which Kuropeans have had access is 
that of Honan, opposite ( Won. It consists of an oblong enclosure of 
some extent, both sides of which are occupied by the dwellings ;uxl 
gardens of the priests, which have nothing to distinguish them from the 
houses outside. In the centre, however, of the end facing the river, 
is a gateway of some pretension, which leads to a hall of moderate? 
dimensions, and through this to a second and a third, the last being 
huger and more; richly ornamented than either of the other two. This 
inner hall contains images of the three precious Buddhas in white 
marble, and also a small model of a dagobah of the same? material, 
and with a number of offerings and image's strewed about ; and the 
painting and enrving with which it is adorne'd make up a tolerably 
rich efh'ct, hut far more resembling and more appropriate for a hall in 
a mansion 1 than a temple eh'dieated to worship. The small temple at 
Macao, represented in the 1 annexeel woodcut, has more prehension to 
architectural beauty, though its dime'iisions are.' ve*ry inferior; hut no 
(hine'so temple, so tar as is known, is either larger than this of Honan, 
or possesses anything of that monumental character which we? usually 


« 



1 When Lord Amherst returned from moved for the occasion, and the room was 

l ekin he was lodged in this building. The used as the diniug-room of the Embassy, 

images and nil the sacred vessels were re- 
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Hu,] j„ all those edifices which other nations have dedicated to the 
honour of the Supreme J’ein*. 

When we come to know mole of ( 'hina than at present, it is possible 
Unt this opinion may to some extent lie modified; hut certainly no 
vi ,ws puhlished by any of those who have traversed the country, 
nothin"’ that has icon written, and no Chinese drawing, ot which 
abundance exist, lead us to suppose that anythin* except the pa*odas 
pailoos, and tombs, have ever been erected by them at all worthy oi 
notice as architectural subjects. 

Indeed, the two purely Chinese sects seem to he wholly without 
temples of any sort, and their example seems to have influenced the 
Itnddhists to such an extent as to prevent their attempt „,* anyth,,,* at 
all monumental ; and there seems no reason for believm* that anyth,,,* 
better than these domestie-lookin* rZ/amm halt temple, halt monas- 
tery -exists in an v part of the country. 

The same remarks apply to Japan and the other la, *e and populous 
islands around China. Domestic architecture is brilliant and eheertul 
in them all, but ephemeral ; and none of then possess any monuments 
desi gned to last beyond the *encratinii that erected them. 

Their on*i„crri„* works have been much extolled by some wri ers, 
but they have no more claim to praise as works o science than these 
b„ildi„*s have as works of art. Their canals. ,t ,s true, me ext - 
Sive; but with •'{ot, millions of inhabitants tins is sum 1 p , e . 1 

their construction is most unscientific. I her bridges, too m Hin t 
times of*, vat len*th, but *e„erallv made up ot a series o si u me 

constructed on the horizontal principle, as nine- ■ vnllin » • c < » 

China arc, and consequently narrow and unstable. \\ t do^is . 
the true arch, it is timidly, and without much knouled*o 

'" "llowi.wer admirable and i„*e„ious therefore the <‘hine* ; may l>e ; 
and seem always to have been, in the minor arts suel as c. r, 
wood and ivory, the manufacture ot vessels oi l>->^< -on an l - 

and in all that relates to silk and cotton manutactuies^U idd „, s 
he admitted that they never rose above the n,nk ot ma . uWJ us, a 
lhat ,Mietrv of any *rade is wholly unlam, liar o them , , 

thev seem incapable of it in any form, either written o, struct,,, al. 
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Were it possible to write tin* History ot Architecture in Mexico with 
the same certainty that we c;m now write that of almost every other 
country in the world, it would be instructive from the unity and com- 
pleteness ot the subject. It would be a history of an art wholly indi- 
genous and original, uninfluenced by any foreign style, and conse- 
quently illustrating, in a close and compact, space, the whole of those 
processes by which mankind are enabled to elaborate an art out of tin* 
simplest (dements. 

This is hardly the ease with any of the styles of the old world, at 
least alter we leave the Egyptian, whose origin is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. All other styles were .influenced, more ot* less directly, by 
its forms, so that we can easily trace the influence of the Hall at Karmic 
in all subsequent buildings. The Indian styles, it is true, form a group 
apart, but not so completely distinct as the .Mexican ; and the variety of 
their forms, and the want of unison in the pails, prevent their affording 
complete illustration (Tan art invented and completed wholly without 
the introduction of any foreign element. 

Our whole knowledge of the early history of the inhabitants of 
Central America is derived from the annals of two tribes which, by 
their own account, in which there is nothing improbable, occupied 
Mexico about the 12th century of our era. These tribes, the Chiehe- 
mecas and Astccs, came from the north, and were probably of the same 
race with the red Indians. The country which they took possession of 
was previously inhabited by the Toltecs. Indonging to a race who had 
in all probability occupied the provinces of Central America from time 
immemorial, and who had certainly attained at the time we art* speaking 
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„fto a considerable degree of civilization, and made no mean progress 
in many* of the useful arts. 

It is recorded that the Toltees abandoned the valley about tin* UHU 
century, in consequence of their numbers being greatly reduced by a 
severe' famine and by disease. Nothing further is related ol tins tribe 
at there can be little doubt, that some remnant ot it afterwards mixed 
with the invaders, and imparted to them many arts Hu n unknown to 
tin. in, and of which their more northern brethren still remain ignorant, 
fader these favourable circumstances of climate and aggregation, t ic 
conquerors of Mexico reached a degree of civilization winch the red 
men never attained in their native plains. 

The vallev of Mexico, of which alone we have any record, is a pro- 
vince about twice the size of l.aneashire, and one-third of it is covered 
with water. In process of time it became subject to three petty kings 
who carried on perpetual wars one with another. It was no until 
immediately before the conquest of t lie country by the Spaniards that 
these three kings, tired of their ruinous wars, joined their lorees to- 
gether. and, thus combined, proved more than a match tor any ot ic 
surrounding states. They spread their arms and nitluenee to the 
Mexican Cult, penetrated to the shores of the I'aoilie, and on one oee„. 
Sion are even said to have crossed the Isthmus of Tet inantepee. and 
reached the coniines of (ii.atcn.ila. These last expeditions seen, to 
have been undertaken merely to obtain prisoners hu- their hoi l td "h s 

of human sacrifice, of which they were becoming passionately lond ; 

and they made no settlement in these countries sullieien. to in In, m e 

either their arts or institutions way. Miortly after l,.s*tl,e 

conquest Of the Spaniards Cortes put ml to the kingdom and 

power of till* Ast(‘CS lol* ever. 

All this, however, refers wholly to the Astees in the 'alley 
Mexico; and all the affinities that have been traced between them an. 
their northern neighbours apply to them, and them only I he prin- 
cipal remains of architecture in Central America aie not tound , 
Mexico l’roper, but in districts in which the Astees never obtained a 
permanent footing, in ^ uratan, ( liiapas, and (niatnnaa. ' > 

evidently works of an earlier and far mure l.igbly civilised race ban 
that of the invaders- -in short, of precisely such a race as Hie I oltees 
are recorded to have been. Thus we have a striking concurrence of 
evidence — that of the Mexican annals, and of tlm nuns themselves 
proving that, previous to the arrival of the lied Indians, these countries 
were inhabited by a people possessing a considerable dcgiee ol 

" V, \\Sr! t not from what, we learn from the description of the 
Spaniards and earlier travellers, we should now be utterly igno.ant 

of tlie arts of the Mexicans themselves, all that they built hi >'y 

riidied from the lapse of time, or having been destroyed by the - b - 
bigotry of the invaders. Though these descriptions are ..(ten mtlat. d 
and seldom intelligible, they suffice to prove that the Mexicans hal 
Icamt from their predecessor the art of building, am! erected monu- 
ments capable of exciting the amazement of those who were laimliai 
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with tho cathedrals of Toledo and Seville, and knew well the palaces 
and monasteries of ancient. Spain. 

Wo must not ascribe even the great pyramid of Cholula or the 
temple of Tlascala to the Mexicans. Those cities, though so near to 
the Mexican capital, were inhabited by a people of a different race, 
and who practised their own arts. Beyond the Mexican boundaries 
there exists a country full of # ruins of the most interesting character, 
and in a state of singularly perfect preservation, which, when properly 
explored, will do more to elucidate the history and to illustrate the 
arts of this mysterious people than anything that has yet come to light ; 
hut much remains to be done before any satisfactory result can he 
obtained from the materials so unexpectedly afforded us. Tho country 
has been visited by very few travellers at all capable of judging of 
what they saw. The explorations undertaken by Mr. Stephens , 1 and 
the publication of the beautiful drawings of his companion, Mr. 
Cathorwood, first convoyed a just idea of the extent and character 
of tl lose monuments ; neither, however, of these gentlemen were fami- 
liar with tho rules of architectural criticism, nor capable, consequently, 
of properly arranging tho materials they were collecting with such 
zeal and talent; and it still remains for some one who has the know 
ledge and the energy requisite for such a task to complete the work 
they have so nobly begun, and to read for us the history of ( Vntral 
America, and the long-forgotten Toltees, as written by them in their 
monuments. 

No one could be long among these buildings, provided he was 
familiar with the styles of other parts of the world, without perceiving 
a sequence among them, and, when once this is done, the problem is 
half solved. We may never be able to ascertain at what exact date 
the earliest building was erected, nor when tho last was completed: 
but we may be able to trace the steps by which the style arose, to 
judge how far it was capable of further development, and also, 
perhaps, to learn the origin and history of the people to whom it 
belonged. 

These last are the forms of the problem that have been hitherto most 
carefully and zealously investigated, though with singularly little suc- 
cess. Because this people built pyramids and engraved hieroglyphics, 
it is conjectured that they came from Egypt. Their temples aro supposed 
to he copies of the temple of Belus at Babylon. Lord Kingsbo rough’s 
great work was undertaken to prove that the temple of Palenque was 
built on the modol of Solomon’s, and, consequently, that the people were 
Jews. Certain astronomical similarities have been assumed as identi- 
fying them with the Moguls, and so on ad infinitum . But thero is not 
one of these supposed links of evidence which can be relied upon when 
wo consider what very natural shapes to be adopted by a rude people 
are those of the rectangular pyramid of stone or brick and the conical 
mound of earth. The same may be said of picture-writing as a mode 

1 Previous, to Mr. Stephens’s book the Lord Kingsbo rough’s work, and some others 
ruins only of Paleiujue were known through had Wen imperfect lv sketched. 
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fVvnrossmo- the thoughts. There may no <lonht he certain aflimties 
with the old world. Influences may have come by Ihdiringu htraits, 
:M . r „ss the ocean. The only connection that, can he traced with any 
certainty is with the Polynesian islanders. The very variety ot the 
theories just mentioned almost proves that none can he made on at all 
satisfactorily. On the whole we may safely exclude all such ton 
d, locations," and treat of the architecture ,of Oeutral America, as com- 
1( |,. u . I,, itself, and unconnected with any other known style. 

C/KNT iial Am kuica n Auchitkotij kk. 

, hviim to our imperfect, knowledge of the subject, it is not easy to 
define tile various classes of buildings into which the examples wo 
possess should he divided. As in almost all countries, however, the 

I.miripsl are the Tcocallis or houses of (lod. 

These are always pyramids, square in plan, and get.erallv m me< 
into two. three, or more stories or terraces, with a plattovm on the top, 
„n which tlie temple, properly so called, always stands. 

Next to these are the palaces, or the houses of kings, which an 
extremely similar to the temples, except, in the number and extent ol 
the ehamhers they contain, and also that, generally, the p.yramnls o 
which they stand are lower, and much longer in one direction than 

A third class are tumuli or mounds ol' earth, with sepulchral 
chambers, generally above ground, the openings ol which are v.si »h 
outside ; their outline seems to have been merely that, of a momql ot 

mrili with no buildings on the top. • i i i r 

Resides these there are gateways apparently more intended to. 
display than defence, city walls, wells, and various works ot public 
utility, and great monolithic idols, which belong more to the province 
of architecture than to anything that can lie styled imitative «'"¥" <• 

As specimens of architecture, however, m reality onl,> the two 
deserve notion in a work like the present. 

Of the first class, by far the largest, and most celebrated is tli 
pyramid of ( 'holuhl, near Mexico, said to have been erected long hefne 
die arrival of the Astees. It is now a mere mound of , 1-hm t hi 
and rubbish. In plan it measures 144<» ft. each way, and the hi ig _ 
its 4 terraces is 177 ft. Us urea, therefore, was nearly our times 
of the largest, of the Egyptian pyramids, though its height » 
more than one-third. When we come to consider the material an, lsk 
required for the erection of the two, no comparison can he m.u e >t ^ 
this rude mound of the Americans and the imperishable ms d 

the Egyptian kings. On the large platform on.ds s„mm, n w tamlsa 
church dedicated to the Virgin, and no remains of am mi < _ 
ornament exist, either in or about the place, by Z 

affinities can be guessed. The same remai s app > 4 > , ^ • 

Tezcnco and Tcmtihnaoan, and to all the buildings the Mexiean 

' 141 In Yucatan the ease is widely different. The p y. am ids there are 
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not- generally in terraces, but rise, at an angle of about 45°, to the 
level ol tlm platform on which the temple stands; and a magnificent 
unbroken flight ot steps leads from the base of the building to tin- 
summit. Almost nil these retain more or less of the remains of archi- 
tectural magnificence that onee adorned their summits. The annex'd 
woodeut (No. 1>4), represent ing the elevation of a temple supported 1>\ 



Kl»'\ utioii ot Ji’ociilli at I’alt-ixjuc. Scale oo It. to an inch. 


a pyramid at Palenque, with the plan of the temple (woodeut No. t>5). 
will give a good general idea of their form. The pyramid on which 
it stands is about 280 it. square, and (50 ft. in height : on the h»]> 
ot this stands the temple, 70 it. wide in front, and 25 ft. deep, orna- 
mented in stucco with bassi-riliovi of better execution than is usually 
tound in these parts, and with large hieroglyph ical tablets, whose 
decipherment, were it possible, would probably reveal to us much ol 
the history of these buildings. 

The roof is termed by approaching courses of stone meeting at the 



I’lan of Temple. Scale 60 It- to an inch. 


summit, and following the same out- 
line externally, with curious projec- 
tions on tho outside, like dormer 
windows, but meant apparently cither 
for ornament or to support small 
idols, or for some similar purpose. 

The other temples found in Yucatan 
differ but little from this one, except in size, and, architecturally 
speaking, are less interesting than the palaces — tho splendour of the 
temple consisting in the size of its pyramid, to which the super- 
structure is entirely subordinate : in the palace, on the other hand, the 
pyramid is entirely subordinate to the building it supports, forming 
merely an appropriate and convenient pedestal, just sufficient to give 
it a proper degree of architectural effect. 

In speaking of the palaces it would be most import-ant, and add 
very much to the interest of tho description, if some classification 
could be made as to their relative age. Tho absence of all traces of 
history makes this extremely difficult, and the only mode that now 
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, w to assume that those buildings which show the greatest 

"imil'ii ity to woollen constructions in their details are the oldest . and that 
d,„se in which this peculiarity cannot he traced are the more modem. 

•fids at. least is certainly the ease in all other countries "I the 
„ lir ]d where timber fit for building purposes can he proeu.ed : there 
inevitably use the lighter and more easily worked vegetable 
material long 'before they venture on lift more durable, but far more 
exneiisive mineral- substance, which ultimately supersedes it to so 
an extent. Kveii in Kgypt, in the age ot the pyramul-buihleis. 
dm ornamental arehiteeturo is eo|.ied m all its details I, mm wom en 
oust ructions. In Greece, when the art reached ,ts second stage tin 
| nisi* is ossentiallv stone, and the upper part only copied ... stone from 
,1m earlier wooden forms: and so if was apparently ... Mexico: he 
lower nart of the building is essent.ally massive stone work tin 
upper part is copied from forms and cm vines that must urigmall\ bare 
turn executed in wood, and are now repeated tn stone 

The annexed woodcut, for instance, represents in its simplest ton 

with masks, scrolls, ami ^ ,. : i 0V . lt |„Tof Building rttn.iu.ju.ju. From a drawing by 

carvings, similar to f. cutim-wood. 

those seen on the prows ,, , 

of the war-boats, or in the Montis or buryiiig-plao.es ot the ol.ynesi.in 

islanders. „ ; ♦ i 

Sometimes pillars are used, and the wooden construction is can ed 
even lower down, though mixed in that case with parts of essentialh 
lithic forms. Barring the monstrosity of the carvings there is often as 
in the palace at Zayi (woodcut No. 1*7), a degree of elegance ,n he 

design hy no means to be despised, more espe< 1.1 y " u n, as i 

instance, the building rises in a pyramidal form on tim e terraces 1 m 
one within and above the other, the Invest, as shown ... the , tin 
(woodcut No. D8), bring 205 ft. in length, by I2» ft. ,n w.d 1 • - 

though far from being the largest ol these pa ,s ' ’ , 

remarkable, as its terraces, instead ol being me. e ig < s " * < p ■, ■ 
present, architectural facades, rising one a >om. t u o n i. 
and central tiers of buildings may possibly have been a many. m bs! 
t< mi pk*, and the lower apartments appro] mated to m plies s, ) 
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'•>7. Klevatiou of part of Palace at Zayi. From a drawing by F. Citlimvood. 


move probable that they were all palaces, the residences of temporal 
chiefs, inasmuch as at Cxmal a pyramidal temple is attached to (In- 
building called the ( Visa del Gubernador, which is extremely similar 
to this, though on a still larger and more ornate scale. There an- 
other instances also of the palace and temple standing together. 



l*I:in of Palace nt Zayi. Scale loo ft. to an inch. 


Sometimes, instead oi the hnildings standing within and above 
each other, as in the last example, they are arranged around a court- 
yard, as in that called the ( Visa de las Mon jus at Uxmal (woodcut N«». 
09), one ot the most remarkable buildings in Central America, for it*“ 
size, as well as irom the elaborateness of its decorations. It is raiscil 
on three low terraces, aggregating 20 ft. in height. 'The one to the 
south, 270 ft. long, is pierced by a triangular-headed gateway, 
10 ft. 8 in. wide, leading to a court-yard, measuring upwards of 200 ft. 
each way, and surrounded on all sides by buildings, as shown in the 
plan : which, though only one story in height, are, considering their 
size and the elaborate ness of their decorations, one of the most remark 
able groups of buildings in the world, 
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In the same city of lW is another \M*, - ' £ " 

l.iul ternador, somewhat similar to the pnnc.pal oi ho ti u, ■ 
composing the Casa de las Mon., as hut larger, and ^ ^ , 

rate',, its decorations. It. stands alone, however, wtth only a tun,,. 

less ;srJd’ w «..a«rf i .i ^ 

I’alenquo have long heen known m t us ’ - f Humboldt, and 

work of Lord Kingsborough, and those at M it lan ttn.n l. ^ 

afterwards more fully from Lord kingsbonmg i • ^ ^ 

i ii f/kv *i liqll whose roof was suppoifed .V 1 I 

are remarkable foi a hall, Wl ( found in that 

!™Sv“‘ z, - - 

W& construct 

generally characterized as one iu or „ VW1 wooden rools, 

slruotion of early times. Nowooic . . ..fL-e-ts of 

now remain, nor eould any he ted fo vlm . (1 ,, y 

the climate ; but many of the \mtc\n j . „,ost of then, 

wooden beams and some of the ‘tim.s of the walls 

have fished, bringing down w th ^ hj^ an<1 generally 
which were supported by than the upper parts of the door- 
speaking in those that seem most . — f ” J, ,. y V, ringing the 

ways, us well as the n.ots oi tin < 
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cnurso, s nearer together till they meet. 



mu. humor ol h (’luniibrr, UmidiI. From u. drawing 
by F. Catlurwood. 


in the centre, thus forming a hori- 
zontal arch, as it is called, pro 
cisely as the Etruscans and all 
the earlier tribes of IVIasgie race 
did in Europe at the dawn of its 
civilisation, and as is done in 
India to this day. This form is 
well shown in the annexed wood- 
cut ( 100 ), representing- a chamber 
in the Casa de las Monjas at I'x- 
mal. Id ft. wide. The upper part 
of the doorway on the right hand 
has fallen in, from its wooden 
lintel having decayed. 

A still more remarkable in- 
stance of tlie construction em- 
ployed by the natives is shown 
in the woodcut (\o. I0|), re- 
presenting a room in a temple 
at Chichen Itza in Yucatan. The 
room is 10 ft. 8 in. by I 2 ft. d in. ; 
in the centre of it stand two 
pillars of stone, supporting beams 
of sapote-woud, which also form 
the lintels of the door, and over 

appar 
hearing the 


these is the stone vaulting of the usual construction : the whole 
rontly still perfect- and entire, though time-worn, and 
marks of great ago on its face. 
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When the roof w?ts constructed entirely of wood, it probably jtar 
,onk very nmeh of the same form, the horizon- 
tal beam be in supported by two struts meet- 
ing at the centre, and framed up at the sides, 
which would at once account for the appear- 
ances shown in the woodcuts Nos. 100 and 
lot. It is also probable that both light? mid 
air were introduced above the walls, between 
the interstices of the wood-work ; which is 

_ , , . ICJ. hiiignmi ot AUxuiui o»n- 

further confirmed by the strange erection on Htrmtion. 

the top of the ( Visa at Palenque (woodeut, No. 

Itf), where the openings look very like the copy ot a ventilator ot 
some sort. 

It. is of course impossible to ascribe any very remote antiquity to 
buildings containing so much wood in their construction, and erected 
in a climate so fatal to the durability of any class of buildings what 
t>\vr. Indeed it is probable that many were erected immediately 
1)0 lb re the conquest of the country by the Spaniards; and it is pos- 
sible, though not probable, that the age ot some may extend as high as 
tho Christian era. So tar as we may venture to guess at their ielati\e 
dates, 1 should lie induced to assume the buildings at IVil clique as the 
most modern, and those of Zayi as among the most ancient ot. the 
series ; lint it would require tar more knowledge than can be obtained 
from such books as have been published to speak with anything like 
certainty on this point. k 

A far more tempting field of speculation, and one that every authoi 
who has treated of the subject has indulged in more or less, is to trace 
the similarities that exist between this style and that of Egypt, ot 
I ’olasgia or Assyria, of China, Mongolia, Ac.; and certainly tlieie aie 
striking similarities to many of these : the essential differences aie, 
however, on the other hand, so remarkable*, that, though it is impossible 
to deny the coincidences, it is far safer, for the present at least, to 
ascribe them to the common instincts implanted by Nature in all the 
varieties of the human race, which lead all mankind, in certain 
climates and at a certain skige of civilization, to do the same thing in 
tlie same way, or nearly so, even without any teaching, or previous 
communication with those who have done so before. 
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Pkuu is situated geographically so near to Mexico, and the inhabitant." 
of both countries luul reached so nearly to the same grade of civilization 
at the time when the Spaniards first visited them and destroyed theii 
native institutions, that we might naturally expect a very considerable 
similarity in their modes ot building and styles ot dee-oration. Nothin*;, 
however, can be further from the fact: indeed it would be difficult to 
conceive two people, however remotely situated from one another, 
whose styles of art differ so essentially as these two. 

The Mexican buildings, as we have just seen, are characterized h.\ 
the most inordinate exuberance of carving, derived probably, with 
many of the forms of their architecture, from wooden originals. IV ru, 
on tiie other hand, is one of the very few countries known where timber 
appears to have been used in primitive times so sparingly that its traces 
arc hardly discernible in subsequent construction; and, either from 
inability to devise or from having acquired no taste tor such a mode of 
decoration, the sculptured forms are lew and insignificant. 

The material which the Peruvians seem to have used earliest wai* 
mud, and many walls of this substance, erected certainly before tlu 
Spanish conquest, still remain in a state of very tolerable preservation. 
The next improvement on this seems to have been a sort of rubbh 
masonry or concrete: the last, a Cyclopean masonry, of great beaut \ 
and solidity. N one of these forms, nor any of their deri vatives, are t< aim 
in Mexico : the climate would not permit of the uso of the first- ha nil \ 
of the second ; and in all their buildings, even the earliest, the Mexican: 
seem to have known how to use stones carefully squared, and set will 
horizontal beds. 

Another peculiarity which Peruvian art has in common with moa 
of those derived from purely stone construction, is the sloping sides o 
the openings — a form invented on purpose to diminish the necessar 
size of the lintel. There are two discharging arches so constructed a 
V xmal, but, so far as is known, none any where else ; and no sin gl 
opening of that class in the whole architectural province of Mexic* 
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Tim roofs and upper parts of the larger openings, on the contrary, 
almost universally slope in that, country. In Peru tlic roofs are always 
tlat, or domical, and the sides of the openings always straight lined. 

These and many other peculiarities will be more apparent in what 
follows, lmt even as stated here they are sufficient to establish the ent ire 
difference of the two races, and to give those who have so easily 
assumed the Asiatic origin of the Toftecs and Astecs a second and 
'more difficult problem to solve, in accounting for the origin of the 

IVruvians. # „ . 

Besides tliis remarkable distinction Between the architecture ot the 
two countries, we have the negative evidence of their history and tra- 
dition, which make no mention of any intercourse between the Peru- 
vians and any people to the northward. This, however, is not of much 
weight, as there are no accounts at all which go hack so far as It ecu- 
tunes before the Spanish conquest. . 

At about that period it is tabled that a godlike man, Manco < apac, 
appeared with a divine consort on an island in the lake ot I it icu.cn, 
journeying from whence they taught the rude and uncivilized inha- 
bitants of the country to till the ground, to build bouses and towns 
and to live together in communities; and made for them such laws and 
regulations as were requisite for these purposes. 

' bike the Indian Bacchus, Manco i’apac was after bis death reve- 
renced as a god, and his descendants, the I ncas, were considered as ol 
divine origin, and worshipped as children of the Sun, wh.el. was the 
great object of Peruvian adoration. At. the time ol tlm Spamslf eon 
quest the 12th descendant of Manco Capac was on the throne, lmt, Ins 
father having married as one of his wives a woman of the Indian race, 
llm pivsti.ro of the purity of Inca blood was tarnished, and the country 
was torn by civil wars, which greatly lacilitatod the progress ol the 
Spaniards in their conquests under the unscrupulous Pissarro. 

In a country so deficient in history of any sort, and without a 
single building whoso date can he fixed with certainty, it is ol 
course impossible to write a history ot its architectuic , hut a bujiu lie. 
can easily be made out, which is not the ease in Mexico. l*y this 
means, if we are to coniine the whole history to a period of .1 1 cen- 
turion, it is not difficult to fix approximately the date of any building 
we may find ; and although it is more a question of masonry and con- 
struction than of architecture, properly so called, it is surprising what 
progress this rude people made in so short a time, and how they ad- 
vanced from the rudest Cyclopean work to as perfect a class ol masonry 

as is found in anv part of the world. 

both from its style and the traditions attached to it. the oldest 
building in tho country seems to be that called the house o * anco 
Capac. on an island in the lake of Titicaca. The part shown ... tl.o 
Woodcut (No. toil) is curvilinear in form, standing on a ow terrace 
and surmounted by upper chambers, hardly deserving the name ol 
towers. All the doorways have the sloping jambs, and the masonry 
is of rude, irregular polygonal blocks of no great si/.e. Inside the wall 
are a number of small square chandlers, lighted only tiom t a i ooiwnv. 
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A more advanced specimen of building, though inferior in masonry, 
is the 2-storied edifice called the house ot the Nuns, or ot the Virgins 
of the Sun, in the same place (woodcut, No. 104). It is nearly square 
in plan, though with low projecting wings on one side, and is divided 
into 12 small square, rooms on the ground-door, and as many similar 
moms above them. Several of these chambers were surrounded by others, 
; ,nil those that had no doors externally h*d nothing like windows (except, 
one with two slits in the upper story) ; and they must have been as dark 
as dungeons, unless the upper ones were lighted from the roof, which is 
l, v no means improbable. Hie most striking architectural features they 
possess are the doorways, which exactly resemble the Etruscan, both in 
shape and mode of decoration. We arc able in this case to rely upon 
the accuracy of the representation, so that there can be no doubt of the 

dose similarity. . 

Another building on the island of (mata, in the sacred lake of 1 lti- 
caoii, is raised on five low terraces, and surrounds three sides of a court- 
yard. its principal decoration Win* a range of doorways, some of them 
false ones, constructed with upright, jambs, hut contracted at the top 
by projecting courses of masonry, like inverted stairs, in this instance, 
however, only imitative, as the building is ot nibble. 

The masonry of the principal tomb represented in the woodcut 
(No. 1 0.".) may he taken as a fair specimen "f the middle style ot 



masonry ; loss rude than that of the house of Manco < 'apac, but. less 
perfect 'than that of many subsequent examples. It is square in plate 
a rare form for a tomb in any part of the world -and flat-rooted. I he 
sepulchral chamber occupies the base, and is covered by a floor, above 
Which is the only opening. The other tomb in the 1-ackground is like- 
wise square, hut differs from the first in being <*f better masonry, mid 
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having boon originally covered, apparently, wjtjti k dome-shaped roof 
either of clay or stucco. Some of these tombs hrv circular, though the 
square form seems more common, in those at least which have been 
noticed by Europeans. 

A specimen of the perfected masonry of tho Peruvians is represented 

in tho woodcut No. I OH. 
of a portion of one of tie ■ 
Caravanserais, or Tumlm , 
erected by the last Incus 
along the great, road they 
made from their oldest 
capital, Cuzco, to Silica. 
Tho road was itself per- 
haps the most extraordi- 
nary work of their race, 
being built, of large blocks 
of hard stone, fitted to- 
gether with the greatest 
nicely, and so well constructed as to remain entire to the present day 
in, remote parts where uninjured by the hand of man. 

As will be observed, the masonry here is in regular courses, and 
beautifully executed, the joints being perfectly fitted, and so close as 
hardly to he visible, except that the stones are slightly convex on their 
faces, something after the manner of our rustications. 

Intermediate between the two extremes just mentioned are tin? walls 
of Cuzco, tho ancient capital of the kingdom, forming altogether the 



Elevation of Wall of Tuinbos. Erwin Humboldt's Allas 
Pittoresqne. 



most remarkable specimen now existing of the masonry of the ancient 
Peruvians. They are composed of immense blocks of limestone, ol 
polygonal form, but beautifully fitted together: some of the stones are 
8 and 10 ft. in length, by at least half as much in width and depth, and 
weigh from 15 to 20 tons ; these are piled one over tho other in 5 
successive terraces, and, as may he seen from the plan, are arranged 
with a degree of skill nowhere else to be met with in any work of forti- 
fication anterior to the invention of gunpowder. To use a modern term, 
it is a fortification en temiille; the re-entering angles are all right angles. 
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s„ contrived that every part is seen, and as perfectly flanked as in the 
U st European fortifications of the present day. 



View ...I Walls of Cuzco. J. I*. IVntlmul, il«*l. 


it is not a little singular tlmt this perfection should have been 
lunched by a Hide people in Southern America, while it escaped the 
* i reeks and Homans', as well as tlio Medieval engineers. The 
method of attaining this perfection was never discovered in Europe 
until it was forced on the attention of military men by tlm invention nl 
gunpowder. Here it is used by a people who never had, so tar as we 
know, un external war, but, who, nevertheless, have designed tho most 
perfectly planned fortress we know. 

1 let ween these various specimens are man\ mole, some css pci 
feet, than the walls of Cuzco, showing greater irregularity in Hie 
lorm, and a greater admixture of largo and small stones, than are t u rn 
found; others, in which all tho blocks arc nearly of the same size, and 
the angles approach nearly to a right angle. Examples occur of every 
intermediate gradation between the house of Manco Capae (woodcut 
No. 103) and the Tambos (woodcut No. 10b), precisely corresponding 
with the gradual progress of art in Citium, or any European country 
where tho Cyclopean or Pelasgic style of building has been found. • <> 
much is this the case, that a scries of examples collected by Air. 1 cut- 
land from the Peruvian remains might he engraved for a description ot 
Italy, and Dodwell’s illustrations of those of Italy would serve equally 
illustrate the buildings of South America. « 

Wc do not know how long the natives of Italy were m elaborating 
the regular squared masonry out of the polygonal style, hut here we are 
forced to believe that the whole was done within the short space ot Jess 
than three centuries, and then* seems no reason for doubting that t u; 
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greater or lens regularity in the masonry is a correct index to the rela- 
tive age of any specimen we may find. 

One (dement only seems to interfere with this regularity of siu*< < s 
sion, namely, the nature of the material. Where polygonal masonry 
is found, it is always and invariably in limestone. This material frac- 
tures with regularity, and the facets are easily rubbed down and 
worked into those? smooth, ev«n joints which we find. It seems, in tad. 
to be a limestone form of masonry, but even that material was afterwards 
forced to follow the forms adopted for sandstone and other less trad- 
able materials. 

Though not quite so certain, it seems also that the polygonal method 
was used only by people who were ignorant of the use of iron, and 
were consequently forced to employ tools of copper, hardened with a 
certain admixture of tin or zinc. We know that very excellent chisel* 
can be, or rather could be, so made, from their having been general l\ 
employed by the Egyptians, even in their greatest works ; but in n 
certainly is a better and more economical material, and with its intro- 
duction polygonal masonry seems everywhere to have disappeared. 

It would be a tempting subject for speculation to try to account for 
the remarkable similarity in style that exists between these Peruvian 
buildings and the Uelasgie remains of Italy. Hut the distance of time 
at which the style was practised in the two countries is sufficient prod 
that the resemblance is only accidental. It was disused in Europe at 
least 5 or f> centuries before Christ, and did not commence in Peru till 
12 centuries after Christ, so that, unless these facts can be controverted 
or some channel pointed out — of which no trace now exists by wlin h 
the style could have been so long 'preserved, and at last carried to tin? 
New World, the fact can only remain jus the most remarkable coin- 
cidence known to exist in the whole history of architecture. It must 
be borne in mind that in both cases the style is a mere masonic form, 
almost wholly without mouldings, and entirely without sculptures 
had either of these existed, the chances of such a coincidence would 
have been diminished a thousand fold. It affords another and even 
a stronger evidence than that of the pyramids of Mexico, to prove 
bow much alike human nature is in the same stage of civilisation, 
however distant the country may be, and however different the 
external circumstances of the people may appear at the first superficial 
glance. 
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lM.uwlul.iuii of Nineveh by Sinus . al>oiU. « 
A.dmrakbal builds north-west palace at 



Of vunubara builds central palace at Sim* 

mud, fee 

A 

Salmon builds palace at Khorsabad . . • 

Sennacherib builds palace at Koyunjik 
Kni rb addon builds south-west palace at 

Nimroud 


A T KM. 

:. 1341 


870 

821 

722 

702 

690 


DAT KM. 

Nebuchadne/zar builds Babylon . . • u - c - 600 

! Cyrus founds I ’tussargada; r, 0o 

i Buildings of Cambyses at I'assargada?. . f, 2r. 

j Darius builds palace at l’erscpolis . . . 621 

! Xerxes’ halls at Bersepolis and Susa . . 4*6 

\rta xerxes Mnernon repairs buildings at 

Bersepolis and Susa to 360 

! Alexander burns palace at Bersepolis, 
j ruins Susa, and destroys the Persian x 
' empire 


In following out. tho principles laid down in the 
adopting; an arrangement ot subject partly g< <>gid]> uc.t . * 

chronological, as the most convenient and the one least 1 kol - > 

to repetition, the next great section aScd. both in 

itself is that of Assyrian architecture. 11ns is c.isii) i ’ 

space and in time. Locally, it comprises a 10 < _ <lU " ^ ... 

the Valley of the Indus and tho Mediterranean hea-tlio 'V^ 
houndaries being the Sea of Marmora, the Mediterranean, and the i d 
Sea ; the Northern, the Caucasus, and the seas on either hand, tho 

Southern, the Indian Ocean. VunVimteH ami 

Through the centre of this great region flow the Lu ““ ‘ t 
the Tigris. It is on tho banks ot these rivers that the poo] 


1 This chapter and that next following may 
be regarded as, in all essential respects, an 
abridgment or condensation of the informa- 
tion contained in a work published bv the 
author about two years ago, entitled, ‘ The 
Palaces of Nineveh and Pcrsepolis Restored, 
the only real difference being that the more 
j-erfect decipherment of the inscriptions since 
that work was published has caused some of 
the palaces and buildings to be ascribed to 


iTercnt kings and dynastic, from those to 
horn they were then assigned, and |>io'cd 
ern to be more modern than was Misjiectod, 
r the oldest at least. Their order, how* 
•er, remains the same, and so consequently 
, ill the architectural inferences drawn Horn 
Those readers who may desire further 
formation on the subject arc relcrred to the 
alluded to. 
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grouped together in civilised communities ; and from this centre the 
arts and the peculiar civilisation of the race spread outwards to all tin* 
boundaries of the province. 

During the whole period through which our acquaintance with tlicw* 
countries extends, we find the three great typical races of mankind, 
tho Tartar, the Semitic, and the Arian, living together in the Valiev 
of the Euphrates, and intermingled with one another in a manner that 
makes it extremely difficult to discriminate between them. 

It would be out of place to enter here into any discussion of the 
origin and affinities of the Assyrian people, the subject of whose archi- 
tecture we are now entering upon, the principal point being that, at the 
period to which all the monuments hitherto discovered belong, tin* 
architecture of Assyria was that of a Semitic people, and especially 
interesting as exhibiting actual examples of that style with which we 
have long been familiar from the descriptions in the Hibleof the build- 
ings of Solomon. 

The discovery of the palaces of Nineveh has enabled us to under- 
stand wliat we never could have distinctly made out from mere verbal 
descriptions. The architecture of Assyria is now as familiar to us as 
that of Egypt, and we can realist* as correctly the appearance of the 
house of the Forest of Lebanon as we could that of ( Ireek temples from 
tho description of Pausanias, aided by the examination of their actual 
remains. 

The Assyrian is an entirely new chapter added to our history of 
architecture since the year 184R, and certainly not one of the least 
interesting, not only from its own intrinsic merits and the beauty of 
many of its forms, but because of its historic value, being the sister 
style to that of Egypt, and the parent of all the Ionic forms we after- 
wards find so currently and so beautifully blended with the architecture 
of Greece. 

Until the discoveries in Assyria were made, half the history of the 
architecture of (1 recce was a riddle and inexplicable mystery; now' all 
is clear, and with Egypt on the one 1 hand, and Assyria on the other, we 
are enabled to trace every feature to its source. These two still stand, 
and probably will ever remain, as the primitive styles of the human 
race — essentially distinct in all their more important features, borrow' 
ing very little from each other, but each working out its own objects 
independently of the other. It seems absolutely hopeless to look for 
anything anterior to the style of Egypt which can. have had any 
influence upon it ; and, so far as we can see, nearly as idle to attempt 
to find in Asia anything that can have influenced the architectural 
style of the great Assyrian empire. 

Politically tho history of tho country separates itself into two 
great divisions, between which comes the Egyptian domination under 
the 18th dynasty. To the earlier period belong the migrations ot 
Nimrod and Asshur, the building of Kalah, Resen, and Nineveh i n 
Assyria — of Ereeh, Accad, Bal>el in the South, and the still more 
famous erection of the tow r er of Babel. It is uncertain, how ever, from 
the Biblical account, whether the latter ejection was ever allowed to 
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I n4 i w ed much above the foundation, ami there certainly is n<> sufficient 
videm e for assuming that the. temple of Bolus, described by the ( 5 l eeks, 
was either the tower of Babel itself, or even at all resembled it. Will 
1, ss is it possible now to attempt, to ident ify that building with the Bus 
Nimroud, every brick of which bears the name ot Nebuchadnezzar, the 
mjii of Nobopolassar. Nor, indeed, can we fuel sure that one single 
remnant exists of all the buildings of this parly age. 

Although it is nearly certain, from the monumental records ot Egypt 
i hat the Egyptians overran Assyria, and practically must have held 
it in subjection for nearly 5 centuries from the tilth to the 14lh i>.<\ 

still they have left no monuments in the subject land; nothing, 
indeed, bv" which we can now trace the extent of their domination ; 
and none appear to have been raised by the natives while under their 

ink- of sufficient importance to last to a later period. 

The architectural history commences therefore with the period 
marked by the (Ireeks as that of the rise of Nines and his successors . - 
about the' middle of the 14th century u.e. -coinciding with the decline 
of ,he power of the Egyptians, and the exode of the dews Iron, that 

X second or great, Assyrian period divides itself again into two 

epochs, the first extending from Nines (1341) to the revolt o! Arbaees 
<*21), a period of 520 years. To this age belong the North-west 
palace of Nimroud. the Central palace, the rock-cut sculptures at 
Italian, and generally all the older monuments ot the Assyrian penod. 

The second epoch extends over only 221 years from Arbaees to 
the destruction of Nineveh, about the year <500, and so ar as ar,J„- 
teeture is concerned, is by far the most brilliant. In it 1-long the 
palace at Khorsabad. built by Sargon (Nhalmaneser .) about <— '•< - 
that of Kovunjik by Sennacherib (704), the South-west 
Nimroud bv Ksarliaddon (C.UO), and the North palace at, ko.yiu.jih, 
h,., ianmt.lv 'by a son of Ksaihaddon. These are the most splendid 
edifices yet discovered, and, now that the inscriptions have been 
deciphered, there can be almost, no doubt, cither as to the name ot 
the king who built them, or to the approximate dates aboie gm n o 
tlu'ir erection. 

On tlio (leHtruction of Ninoveh Babylon ioho 10111 1 k lll,ns 
renewed splendour during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar ; and i is <> 
him. as before remarked, that every building ye diseevei. d I d 
Babylon and the Birs Nimroud owes its origin; at least, every brick 
hitherto exhumed is marked with his name. 1 hey are now all n v. rly 
formless ruins, and add little to our architectural knowledge, Irjg 
mmli historical information may hereafter he gleaned Iron, then mo,. 

11 From ''llabylon we piss to Bassargadm, winch was a-humed ^ 
1 yrvis and Camhyses between the years aeti and , am it w* — _ • 

for more magnificent, capital of Darius and Xerxes, who have ' < " 
platform of Be me pel is remains of architectural magnificence n nv. Bed 
in the country, and which may he considered : as tlie culminating 
"f the earlier architecture of the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
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At Susa, Artaxerxes Mnemon erected or restored a groat hall, vm 
similar to that at, Persepolis ; and, as far as Eehatana and Teheran, 
remains are ibnnd of this great Persian style, which closes the first 
series of the architectural monuments of Assyria. 

Contemporary with the Assyrian period are the buildings «,f 
Solomon at Jerusalem, and contemporary with the Persian arose 1 bat 
peculiar style of imitating ^vooden erections in stone which prevailnl 
all over bycia and the southern provinces of Asia Minor. To tin- 
same age also belong the rock-cut sculptures of Doganlu, and those <>t 
Pterium : and no doubt, many curious fragments of architectural, anti 
rpiity still remain to be examined in the recesses of the almost 
unexplored countries of Asia .Minor. These, however, are tin*, prin- 
cipal of thoso which are found during the ten centuries that elapsed 
between Minus and Alexander tin; Great. 

With the Macedonian conquest, all originality in art ceased for 
nearly five centuries in the valley of the Euphrates. The Greeks, it 
is true, built nobly in their own Ionian provinces, but it was in their 
own style. Syria was adorned with the still extant ruins of llaalhcc 
and Palmyra, and almost every city of Asia Minor bears traces ot 
Unman magnificence, but all in the Homan style. Indeed, with the 
one exception of the ruins of Al Iladhr, not one single edifice is known 
which was (‘reefed between the time of Alexander ( a. c. R2R) and that 
of the first. Sassaniati Ardeshir (,\.n. 22i>), which has any claim to !>«• 
e.alled native, either in style or arrangement, and even this ran hardly 
claim to rank higher than bastard Homan. At Diarbekir, it is said, 
there are some other remains of the same age, but they have not yet 
been delineated. 

During the Sassanian period (a.u. 22J to <>d2) a slight revival took 
place in the native style of architecture. It was neither, it must 1"' 
confessed, very original nor very beautiful, but still it is interesting a> 
a transitional style, contributing many features found in the Saracenic, 
and still more in the ( 'hristian styles of Armenia and the neiglibouriii.- 
countrics. So that, although it may not itself be worthy of mack 
attention, still, as the last of the native styles of the great architectural 
province, and as the first of the modern styles that took shape and 
consistency in these Eastern provinces in the middle ages, it should 
not be passed over without much more atte ntion than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon it. It, however, belongs more properly to a subsequent j 
chapter, and will bo more appropriately treated, as well as more easily 
understood, after reviewing the architecture of tho Homans, many 
features of which are found in this Eastern style. 

The remarkable absence of sacred or monumental buildings at 
Nineveh, or in the other Assyrian palaces, has already been alluded to. 
The pyramid at Nimroud, at one timo supposed to bo a tomb, resemble* 
so closely the description by Greek writers of the temple of Bel us at 
Babylon, and is so like what we now know of Babylonian temples, that 
it may almost certainly be classed among them. Setting, therefore- 
this structure aside, there are no sepulchres, no representation et 
funeral rites, nothing to show that the Assyrians cared for their dead- 
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or attached any importance to the preservation of their bodies after 

one corner of the palace at Khorsahad is found a building of 
l.lack stone, raised on a terraeo by itself, and, though much ruined, still 
>1 imving, with sufficient distinctness, that, it was exclusively devoted to 
religious purposes, and a seven-storied pyramidal temple has latch 
1,001) discovered there. Nothing of the sort # has been tound at Kovunjik, 
and, with the cxecption of the great pyramid at the north-west, angle, 
which is almost certainly a religious editiee, Nimroiid is also without 
anything that can prope rly he called a temple. 

AH the buildings, therefore, that have been discovered in Assyria 
ale palaces, or, perhaps it might be more correct to say, palace-temples, 
like those in Kgypt, regarding which it is difficult even now to iay 
whether they ought to he culled palaces or temples. In Ugvpt, how- 
< vor, the latter (dement was certainly the predominant and oven tiling 
one. Ill Assyria, on the other hand, the buildings partook far more 
i if the palatial than the sacred character, though, at the same time, 
iiiaiiv of the apartments seem, from the nature of their sculptures, to 
h !\e heel, principally at least devoted to the purposes of worship. 


Ntui;oi;i>. 

The oldest, of the buildings hitherto excavated in Assyria is the 
North-west palace tit, N imroud, built by a Sardanapahis, about the \eai 
■HMi n. c. Though not. the largest, it more than makes up for this <fe!i 
< i<‘iiey hv the hcaut.y of its sculptures, and the general elegance of its 
• »J'ii;uuei)ts. These are not only superior to those ot the following 
dynasty, but so different from them that it was difficult to believe 
that a greater interval had not elapsed between them, at least betoie 
the inscriptions had been sufficiently deciphered to correct the dates 
"liginally assigned. 

As will he seen by the annexed woodcut (No. 100), the excavated 
portion of the palace is nearly a square, about AdO It. each way. lhe 
principal entrance was on the north, at tho head of a noble flight of 
steps, leading from the river to the level of the terrace on which the 
palace stood? From this, 2 entrances, adorned with winged hulls, led 
to a great hall, 152 ft. in length by 52 in width, at the upper end of 
which was situated the throne, and at the lower a smaller apartment 
"i’ vestibule opened on tho terrace that overlooked the river. Within 
t lie great hall was one of smaller dimensions, opening into the central 
••oiirt of the palace, the entrance of which was so arranged as to ensure 
privacy, proving that it partook of the nature of the private apartments 
"i* llareem of the palace. To the eastward of this was arranged a suite, 
of apartments, A deep, deereasing in width as they receded from the 
light. To the south was a double suite, apparently tin; banquet ing- 
halls of the palace, and to the westward a fourth suite, more ruined, 
however, than the rest, owing to its being situated so near the edge 
of the terrace. As far as can he made out the rooms on this face seem 
to have heel, arranged 5 deep: the outer opened on the teiracc by 
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KI',1. Norlli-Wr.st I'iiliuc at Nimrond. 1 

tit roe portals, flu* central one of which had winded hulls, hut the 
lateral seem to have heen without these ornaments; the whole loc.-uk 
being about odd ft. in extent, north and south. 

All these apartments were, lined with sculptured slabs, representing 
mostly either the regal state of the sovereign, his prowess in war, «»r 
amusements during ]>eaee, hut many of them wholly devoted to reli- 
gious subjects. Beyond these apartments were many others, cover- 
ing at least an equal extent of ground, hut, their walls having been 
only plastered and painted, the sun-burnt bricks of which they wen- 
built have crumbled again to their original mud. It is evident, how- 
over, that they were inferior to those already described, both in term 
and size, and applied to inferior purposes. 

The mound at Nimroud was so much extended after this palace wa> 
built, and so covered by subsequent buildings, that it is now impossible 
to ascertain either the extent, or form of this, which is the only palace 
of the older dynasty known : and it will therefore perhaps be as 
well to turn at once to Khorsabad, which, being built wholly by 
one king, and not altered afterwards, will give a clearer idea of the 
position and arrangements of an Assyrian palace than we can obtain 
from this. 


1 This plan, with all the particulars here every point. The plan is reduced to th<‘ 
mentioned, are taken from Layard’s work, usual stale of 100 ft. to one inch, for e;t\' 
which is the only authority on the subject, comparison with Khorsabad and the Rcrv|-” 
so that it is not necessary to refer to him on litan and other edifices quoted. 


ClIAl'. I. 


KUORSABAD. 


h>7 


Khohsa hai>. 

The eitv of Khorsabad was situated about In miles from Nineveh. 
, northern direction, and was nearly square m plan measuring 
,|,o at an English mile each way. Nearly m the centre ol the .untie 
tsunn wall was a gap, in which was situated the. mound on winch 
„alace Stood. It ^ to have heefi a pecul.anty common to all 
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Assyrian palaces to be so situated. Their builders wisely objected to 
being surrounded on all sides by houses and walls, and at the same 
time sought the protection of a walled enclosure to cover the gateways 
and entrances to their palaces. At Koyunjik and N imroud the outer 
lace of the palace was covered and protected by the river Tigris, 
and here the small brook Kansser flows past the fort, and, though 
now an insignificant stream, « it is by no means improbable that 
it was dammed up so as to form a lake, in front of the palace 
when inhabited, which may have been further deepened by exca- 
vating from it the earth necessary to raise the mound on which tlm 
palace stood. 

The mound in this instance was a square of about 050 ft. cadi wav. 
raised about 1:50 ft. above the level of the plain, and protected on every 
side by a supporting wall cased with stone of very beautiful masonry. 
Behind this, and inside the city, was a lower mound, about 300 ft. in 
width, and 1000 or 1400 ft. in length, on which were situated the 
great, portals of the palace, and the residences of the guards and 
inferior officers ; and beyond even this, on the plain of the city, a set 
ot interportals are found, from which the great winged bulls now in 
the British Museum were taken. 

Passing these portals a Right of steps seems to have led up to the 
great outer court, marked \ on the plan, on the south side of which 
was a magnificent set of portals leading into what was probably tin? 
harcem court (n) or private apartments of the palace. The public 
entrance appears to have been through a narrow arched passage 
between the two courts a and e, which led to the principal court of the 
palace (c). On two sides this was open to file country ; the third was 
pierced with the entrance just described; the fourth was adorned with 
a splendid triple entrance leading to the principal suite of apartments 
of the palace. These consist of 4 great rooms, three placed side bv 
side, the outer ones 1 10 ft. in length, and respectively 35 ft. and 29 ft. 
S in. in width, the central one being both shorter and narrower. At 
right angles to them is the fourth, overlooking the country, and within 
these, on the other hand, are two narrow apartments on the side of the 
harcem court, A line of openings leads through the three principal 
rooms, fronting which is situated one of the few buildings yet dis- 
covered in Assyria that can with any certainty be called a temple. It 
stands in a fourth court, marked n, one side of which is open to the 
country, the opposite side being occupied by several entrances, one of 
which leads direct into the harcem court (a), the others into smaller 
rooms, whose plans and uses cannot he satisfactorily made out owing 
to their not being reveted with slabs. 

All those parts marked dark on the general plan, whether external 
or internal, are reveted with sculptural slabs of alabaster, generally 
about 9 ft, in height, which, like those at X imroml, either represent 
the wars or the peaceful amusements of king Sargon, commemorate 
his magnificence, or express his religious feelings. 

Above this the regular courses of the brickwork in the walls can 
oven now he traced, generally to the height of 3 or 4 ft. more; but 
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siyt . 0 f the winded hulls in the jh>i-Ui1h. and ether indii-utiniis. 
v hat they must have been raised to a height ot at east In or 
'"ft ' “d the number of painted brinks and traces nt colour around 
their bases show that they were adorned with painting, > 

r w r t 

‘ . was of wood and has evidently in most ot the palaces been 

»■ * - *. » *>-* 

( woodcut No. 1 1 d ). 



VhriH . T , rin( jp;,l lit. KhoraaUul. 

It will IK. M «- ,h,..rw.c«. TO ll,.few,,ll.i.an,.,wly 

ii, „ ... «M « ti'»t ™;"” "i”” ™!i' i„ n« i„»t ,,[ 

. fotmi.l in r«ct «" 11|>1«-|- .ory to ll* 1 “ • • - • |„,, 

*■»! 

heat and <$lare, w\nU _ * t} ( . 0 , m trv, and open 

.i.y mul i*i.t «i»muc.t.. „.,„,i,i„ s iy 
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direct rays of the sun could never penetrate into the lmlls them- 
selves, and that rain, or even damp, could easily he excluded hv 
means of curtains or screens. 


On the lower terrace another suite of apartments has been siiuv 
excavated by M. 1 lace, who succeeded M. Eotta as French Consul at 
Mosul. Ihese dilfer in many respects from anything hitherto dis- 
covered in Assyria. The wallsmre neither rcveted with slabs, nor are 
pictures painted on the plaster: but they are ornamented by a series of 
alternate reedings, separated by pilasters with square sunk panels: 
the former looking like the sterns of trees jammed closely together- 
the latter like deep coffers of squared timbers. 

Hie details of these excavations have not yet been published, hut 
the same mode ot decoration has been found at Wurka in {Southern 
l>ab> Ionia, at the I>irs Nimroud, and other places, and otters a new style 
which will no doubt be lurther developed in future excavations. 'This 
mode of decoration at Khorsabad covers not only the walls of the 
rooms internally, but is repeated on the exterior on a larger scab 1 . 
There are other peculiarities in the form and arrangement of these 
apartments, which will open a new view of Assyrian art when they are 
given to the public. 




mmmK? 


Klevntloii of Stylo- 
bate of Temple. 


So 1 it tl<‘ remains of the temple that it is difficult to say what its 
original form may have been; the terrace, how 
ever, which supported it is interesting as showing 
almost the only instance of a perfect Assyrian 
moulding or cornice, betraying a similarity to Hits 
forms of Egyptian architecture which we do not 
find anywhere else. The curve, however, is not 
exactly that of an Egyptian cornice, being con- 
tinued beyond the vertical tangent; but this may 
ha\e arisen lrom the terrace being only (.{ft. in 
height, and consequently the curve below the line 
ot the eye, and thus requiring a different treatment 
from one placed so high above it as is usually the 
ease in Egypt. 

From the above description it will be observed 
that, in every ease the principal part, the great mass 
ot the palace, was the terrace on which it stood, 
which was raised by artificial means to a height of 
RO ft. and more, and, as shown in the annexed*!] lus- 
tration, carefully reveted with stone. On this stood 
the palace, consisting principally of one great block of private apart- 
ments situated around an inner square court. From this central 
mass 2 or R suites of apartments projected as wings, so arranged as 
to he open to the air on R sides, and to give great varietv to the 
outline of the palace as seen from below, and great play of li<»ht 
and shade in every aspect under which the building could he sur- 
veyed. So far also as we can judge, the w hole arrangements were 
admirably adapted to the climate, and the ornaments not only elegant 
in themselves, hut singularly expressive and appropriate to the situa- 
tions in which they are found. 



Section of Stylobate 
of Temple. 
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, Tcrr.ue Wall ill Klmrsaluw!. 

Nimroud, which will he described further on. the "o! 

the dimensions of the building have, yet been jmhl, shed. 

Another most, important discovery of M. I'hiee ts hut oi 
of the city. These wore apparently always a, min > » ^ 

devoted to foot-passengers, the other to wheeled ... r. w)|i]o 

hy the marks of wheels worn into the pavement in n ■ ^ 

it is lHillV'ctl V Hmotith ill tln‘ otlu‘1 . . . . DOrpoildicil- 

■Lm »n 5,“,r ,£Z> 

l'lrlv 12 or 15 ft. The, so supported a somi< ikuIui e » 

!■ 'will. ...Cl.ivi.lt ..r sre.it l*'»nty. r.,n,,«l • ! “J" 
with a pattern of iigurcs and stars, of a warm yellow coloui, 

"‘"The gateways for foot- passengers were nearly « 

sions, about 1 U or 1 . r > ft. broad, but * 1 ; p ^ KtiaiTi^ A' hripe 'lions, " in 

with human heads, between which stood g ants an fe 
this ease the arch sprang directly from tho backs of thel mNs mi 
ornamented hy an arehivolt similar to that over llt 

Otl.er arches have been found in these Assyrian excavations, ui 
f ,u h extent as these, and none which show how completely 
Z\tr n, n Om Til of Sargon understood not only the construc- 
! ;:: n oOhe arch, Imt *. it« - a* a decomtm, 

There must always he „mny po.nts^ven r ^ 
would bo more easily undorstool ' . f , 0 ora and 

and usages prevalent among the Aiy 'An supply in a great measure, 
country. This knowledge we Mi £ ich a mode of 

hi the present case, from modern K • ■ ^ Hon . bnt in <he East 

illustration m the W est would ico md forms of building 

manners and customs, processes of manufacture, an te n • h 

have existed unchanged from the eyries, lines ^ ^ frequently 
This immutability is the greatest eliarm of the >>ast, 1 , 


enable* us to understand whal in our nvvii land would have utterly 
faded away and been obliterated. In the Yezidi House, for installer, 
botiowed from Air. bayards work, we see an exact reproduction, in 
e\('i\ essential respect, of the style of building in the days of Sen- 
nacherib. Here we have the wooden pillars with bracket capitals, 
suppoitinj* a mass of timber intended to be covered with a mass of 
earth sntlicient to prevent the rain or heat from penetrating to the 
dwelling. There is no reason to doubt that the houses of the humbler 
classes were exactly similar to what is here, represented : and this very 
toi m amplified into a palace, and the walls and pillars ornamented, and 
carved , would exactly correspond with the principal features of the 
palace of the great Assyrian king. 

I * ALACK OK SEN X ACIIKUI II, KnYl'N.riK. 

Having said so much of Khorsabad, it will not be necessary to say 
much about the palace at Koyunjik, built by Sennacherib, the son of 
the Klmrsabad king. 

As the great metropolitan palace of Nineveh, it was of course of far 
greater extent and tar mftre magnificent than the suburban palace of 
his hither. The mound itself on which it stands is about l£ mile in 
circumference (y800 ft.) ; and, as the whole was raised artificially to the 
height of not loss than .10 it., it is in itself a work of no mean magnitude). 
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1 he print* i] Mil palace stood at the south-western angle of this mound 
ami as far as the excavation lias been carried seems to have fonm-il 
square of about 000 l't. each way double the lineal dimensions of that 
at, Nimroud. Its general arrangements were very similar to these w 
Khorsabad. It. enclosed within itself two or three great internal com ts. 
suiTounded by (10 or 70 apartments, some of great extent. The pibicipai 
fayade, facing the east, far surpassed any of these of Khorsabad, let), 
in size and magnificence, lining adorned by 10 winged hulls of if, 
hugest dimensions, with two giants between the two principal external 
ones, in the manner shown in tile annexed woodcut. (No. 118), besides 
smaller sculptures- the whole extending to a length of not less than 
;i ’;0 l( - Inside this great portal was a liall, 180 ft. in length by 40 in 
width, with a recess at each end. and through it access was had to tv,, 
court-yards, one on the right and one on the left; and beyond these t„ 
the other and apparently the more private apartments of the palace, ever 
looking the country and the river Tigris, which flowed to the westward ,4 
the palace -the principal entrance, as at Khorsabad, hieing from the city. 

It is impossible, of course, to say how much further the palace 
extended, though it is probable that nearly all the apartments which 
were reveled with sculptures have been laid open; but what has bn n 
excavated occupies so small a portion of rile mound that it is impos- 
sible to escape the conviction that it. forms only a very small fraction 
of tbo imperial palaee of Nineveh, .lodging even from what has 
been uncovered, it is, of all the buildings of antiquity, surpassed in 
magnitude only by the great palace-temple at Kamae ; and, when we 
consider the vastness of the mound on which it is raised, and the rich- 
ness of the ornaments with which it was adorned, it is liv no menus 
clear that it was not as great, or at least as expensive, a work as the great 
palace-temple of Thebes. The latter, however, was built with far higln-r 
motives, ami designed to last through ages, while 
the palace at Nineveh was built only to gratifv 
the barbaric pride of a wealthy and sensual mo* 
n arch, and perished with the ephemeral dynasty 
to which be belonged. 

I ’alack ok Es.VKHAMiON. 

Another Assyrian palaee, of which consider- 
able remains still exist, is that of Esarhaddon, 
commonly known as the South-west palaee at 
Nimroud. Like the others, this too has been 
destroyed by fire, and the only part that remains 
sufficiently entire to be described is the entrance 
or southern ball. Its general dimensions arc 
s “ le ,wl ' ,u, ta ‘ b ft - in length by (12 ft. in width, and it con sc- 

no. Hun of South- West Palace quently is the largest hall yet found in Assyria. 

1 ho architects, however, do not seem to have been 
qmto equal to roofing so large a space oven with the number of pillars 
with which they seem usually to have crowded their floors; and it is 
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consequently divided down the centre by a wall supporting dwarf 
columns, forming a centre gallery, to which access was had by bridge 
galleries at both ends, a mode of arrangement capable ot great variety 
and picturesque ness of effect, and of which I have little doubt that the 
builders availed themselves to the fullest extent. 1 his led into a 
court-yard of considerable dimensions, surrounded by apartments, all 
which are too much destroyed by fire to # be intelligible. 

Another great palace, built, as appears from the inscriptions, by a 
son of Ksarhaddon, 1ms been discovered nearly in the centre ol the 
mound at Koyunjik. Its terrace-wall has been explored lor nearly 
■;,h> ft in two directions from the angle near which the principal 
entrance is placed. This is on a level 2<> ft. lower than the palace 
itself, which is reached by an inclined passage nearly 2 <mi tt. in length, 
adorned with sculpture on both sides. 'Hie palace itself, as far as has 
been explored, is similar in its arrangements to those already described; 
Imt the sculptures with which it is adorned are more minute and deli- 
cate, and show a more perfect imitation of nature, than the earlier ex- 
amples, though inferior to them in grandeur of conception and breadth 
of design. 

The architectural details also display a degree of elegance and an 
amount of elaborate finish not usually found in the oailiei example s, 
as is well illustrated by the woodcut No. 120, representing one oi the 
pavement slabs of the palace. It is of the same design, the ornaments 
are the same, as the earlier examples, but the finish is better, and the 
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Pavement Slab from the Central Palace, Koyunjik. 
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whole design more elaborate, than in any of the more ancient examples 
vve are acquainted with. 

Besides these, there were on the mound at Nimroud a central palace 
built by Tiglath Pileser, and one at the south-eastern angle of tbo 
mound, built by a grandson of Esarhaddon, but both too much mined 
for any one now to be able to trace either their form or extent ; and 
around the great Pyramid, a^ the north-west angle, were buildings 
more like temples than anything else on the mound all their sculptures 
apparently pointing to devotional purposes, though their forms are very 
much the same as those of the palaces, and there certainly is nothing 
in them to indicate that the mound at whose base they were situated 
was appropriated to the dead, or to funereal purposes. Between the 
north-west and south-west palaces also was raised a terrace higher than 
the rest, on which were situated some chambers whose use it is not 
easy to determine. 

Notwithstanding this impossibility of making out all the details of 
the buildings situated on the great mounds of Nimroud aud Koyunjik, 
these groat groups of buildings must have ranked among the most 
splendid monuments of antiquity, surrounded as they were by stonc- 
taeed terraces, approached on every side by noble Rights of stairs, and 
surmounted by great palaces, with towers and temples, and other 
buildings, of which only the most indistinct traces now remain. When 
all this was seen gay with colour, and crowded with all the state and 
splendour of an eastern monarch, it must have formed a scene of such 
dazzling magnificence that one can easily comprehend how the inha- 
bitants ot the little cities of (1 recce were betrayed into such extravagant 
hyperbole when speaking of the size and splendour of the great cities 
of Assyria. 

The worst feature of all this splendour was its ephemeral character 
though perhaps it is owing to this very fact that we now know so much 
about it — like the reed that bends to the storm and recovers its elasticity, 
while the oak is snapped by its violence. Had these buildings been 
constructed like those of the Egyptians, their remains would probably 
have been applied to other purposes long ago; but having been over- 
whelmed so early and forgotten, they have been preserved to our day, and 
it is not difficult to see how this w as done. The pillars that supported 
the roof being of wood, probably of cedar, and the beams on under 
side of the roof being of the same material, nothing was so easy as to 
set fire to them, the fall of the roofs, which were probably composed, as 
at the present day, ot o or b it. of earth, required to keep out the heat 
as well as the wet, would alone suffice to bury the building up to the 
height of tho sculptures. The gradual crumbling of tho thick walls 
consequent on their unprotected exposure to the atmosphere would add 
3 or 4 ft, to this ; so that it is hardly too much to suppose that green 
grass might have been growing over the buried palaces of Nineveh 
before two or three years had elapsed from the time of their destruction 
and desertion. When onco this had taken place, the mounds were far 
too tempting positions not to be speedily occupied by the villages of 
the natives ; and a few centuries of mud-hut building would complete 
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tlic process of entombment so completely us to protect the hidden 
remains perfectly for the many centuries during which they have lain 
buried, and to enable us now to restore their form almost as certainly 
as we can those? of the temples of (i recce or Koine, or ol any ot the 
trjvat. nations of antiquity. 

It is by no means improbable that at some lulu re period we may be 
al>le to restore milch that is now unintelligible, from the repiescntations 
nt‘ buildings on the sculptures, and to complete our account of their style 
,,(• architecture from illustrations drawn by the Assyrians themselves. 
Ouc ur two of these have already been published. The annexed wood 
( .„t, f,,r instance ( No. 121). of a seulptuied view of a littlr fishing 



pavilion on the water’s edge, exhibits in a rude manner all the parts of 
an Assyrian order with its entablature, and the capital only requires 
to he slightly elongated to make it similar to those found at 1 ersepo is. 

Another curious representation (woodcut No. 122) is that of a pa a( o 
Of two stories, from a bas-relief at Koyunjik, showing a range of openings 
under the roof in both stories, divided into three purls hy two nine 
columns between square piers, probably meant to lepresmt sui i an 
arrangement as that shown in woodcut No. while tin pnit ( ^ n Uy 
right is a correct representation of the panelled style of ornauu n a ion 
recently discovered at Khorsabad and elsewhere, h uithci c.oinpai isons 
will no doubt do much to complete the subject; am w n n t ic nanus 
written over them are definitively deciphered, we may nu la wo 
really possess contemporary representations of .Jerusalem^ of ‘ amaria, 
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<>F Van, and other cities familiar to us both from ancient and from 
modern history. 



Kxtcrior «»f a I'alm o, from a Uas-roliof at Koynnjik. 


l ’y ramid ut N imnmd yet remains to be mentioned. It stands 
at tho north-west. angle of the mound, and measures 107 ft. each wav: 
ils l):ise, .(0 It. in height, is composed of beautiful stone masonry, orna- 
mented by lmttresses and offsets, above which the wall was continued 
perpendicularly in brickwork. In the centre of the building, on the 
level of the base or terrace, a long vaulted gallery or tunnel was dis- 
covered, hut it contained no clue to the destination of tho building. 

The whole now rises to a height, of about 120 ft. from tho plain, and 
is composed of sun-dried bricks, with courses of kiln-burnt bricks be- 
tween at certain distances near tlie summit, which render it probable 
that it originally was not a pyramid in the usual sense of the term, but 
a square tower, rising in three or four stories, each less than tho lower 
one, as in the traditional templo of Bolus at Babylon, or as the summit 
of tho obelisk represented in the woodcut (No. 123), which most pro 
bably is a monolithic reproduction of such a temple or tower as this, 
rather than an obelisk like those of Egypt. 

Tho excavations at tho Birs Nimroud, and tho discovery of a similar 
soven-storied temple at Khorsabad, leave little doubt that this tower 
was also a temple, though it is not clear in h-nv man v stories, <>r to 
whom it was dedicated. 
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Other obel isles have since been discovered, some of wliieb look 
•veil more like miniature models of temples than this one does. 


i 



B A HYI/IN1A. 

l he knowledge which we now possess <»1 the remains in Assyria 
tarnishes an explanation why all researches at Babylon have hitherto 
hoen in vain. In the former country, wherever we get beyond the 
limits of the sculptured slabs, all is om* mass of termless mud, in 
which it is impossible to distinguish what were chambers, what walls, 
*»r indeed to be sure that it was a habitable building at all ; and as 
in Babylonia no trace has yet been found of these slabs ever having 
l*een used, it is easy to understand how all the excavations hitherto 
made have been so fruitless in results. 

• Still the mound called Mujelibe is just such a one as those that 
support the palaces on the Upper Tigris, find situated like them in a 
break in the city walls. The mounds known as the Kasr, and that of 
Am rati, in like manner most probably supported the palaces which 
excited the wonder of the Greeks; bnt as not one stone has been found, 
or any harder material than the usual sun-dried bricks ol the country . 
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it is not to be wondered at that they have so completely lost their 
original form as to Ihj perfectly unintelligible, except from the analog 
derived from those of Nineveh. 

More careful explorations and measurements may enable the top), 
giapher to determine the sites ol many buildings whose names arc 
known only from history; and much useful information may yet |„. 
thus obtained ; but I fear little of an architectural character can now 
be hoped for among any of the mounds of the ruined city of Babylon. 



known - s,,u |h-uest of Babylon stands a great mound now 

Kw n n ' Tt " ,,r :? Ul - • 1 hLs ,u * explored h v ( 'olonel 

t 1 "" ’; ; UU f, ;; m t,M > *'<»„, d among .he ruins i. is 

It. consists, as is shown in the woodcuts (Nos. 125 and I2t>) of an 
ex ons.ve basement about 6 ft. in height, on which stands a pyramid 

o^rv h) T ZZT*- T°^ mt t,,an 20 « height, and 

2, •' 4 “ 4t ; 1( f bwuamtol dimensions Hum the one below it. 

the fn ri\ T "w r 1 ’ 1100,1 0,10 u P on <»•« other, Towards 

the S at 5 ,n ^r > f ft m “**“• ««d consequently are 12 ft. 
m the lear. On the sides they are equal, 21 ft. each. 

.... ' f >n . th .° .’ , yr r P^tform now stands the fragment’ of a tower about 
• ft. in height, which once enclosed a chamber— the sanctum of the 
tmnple— following the analogy of the temple of Heins, as described 
y u mo, t\ I nch the building resembles in almost every par- 
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tioiilar. There probably was also a shrine or image oil the third plat- 
furm. In front were, the steps that led to the summit. The lower 
s torv was black, the colour of Saturn, and panelled like the new 
building discovered at Kliorsabad ; the next orange, the colour of 
Jupiter; the third red, emblematic of Mars ; the fourth yellow, belong- 



i:. stored Elevation of the liirs Nimruud. Se.de lo<» ft. to I In. 



. 126. Restored I'lan of the Birs Ntmroud. Scale H><> ft. to 1 in. 

ing to the Sun ; the fifth and sixth green and blue respectively, as 
dedicated to Venus and Mercury; the upper probably white, that 
lieing the colour belonging to the Moon, whose place in the ( haldean 
system would be the uppermost. 
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These peculiarities confirm so completely the Greek descriptions 
of the temple of Bolus, and of the seven coloured walls of Ecbatann, 
that we may feel confident of having a nearly perfect restoration of at 
least one of the principal forms of Babylonian temples. 

The inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar mention, besides this teiuplo 
at Borsippa, several others, which he considered as more important. 
As all traces of these, however, are lost, it is probable that they were 
of a different form, perhaps more like the temples of Egypt or Green*, 
but constructed of more perishable materials. If of the same pyramidal 
form as this, such great masses eonld hardly have disappeared. 

Another small temple of the same form, but only three stories in 
height, has been discovered at, Mugheyr, in Southern Babylonia. It is 
principally interesting as confirming in every respect what has him 
said of the form and plan of that of Borsippa, which, though explored 
to a considerable extent by Colonel Bawlinson, has not .been so com 
pletely excavated as to render all the details absolutely cert ain wi tin oil 
confirmation from other quarters. 

C ontemporaneous with these discoveries is that of a has-ndmf 
woodcut No. 127) of a temple rising in diminishing stages, wliidi. 



127. ^presentation of a From a Bas-relief from K«>yunjik. 


though the upper story is destroyed, curiously illustrates this subject. 
The temple itself seems to stand on an artificial mound. The base i s 
panelled ; a niche is shown on the upper platform ; and it has all the 
peculiarities which have been alluded to in those temples we have 
just been describing. 
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Knowing as we now do, from the inscriptions on the bricks, ,j wf 
nono of the buildings now existing in or about Jiabylon are elder than 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, it is evident, that they never could W 
possessed either the historical or ivsthetie value of the long scries „f 
bas-reliefs which adorned the palaces of the upper valley of the Tbi is 
and although we may regret having recovered so little of the fan-in 
city of Babylon, we may rest assured that by far the most valuable 
portion of the antiquities of Assyria is that which has already been 
exhumed in the Northern province. 

I lie only other city of Babylonia which has yielded any important 
architectural results is Wurka, situated in the marshes to the south of 
Babylon. The mounds here are of immense extent, but composed 
principally of coffins and tombs, supposed to be of the Sassanian age. 
the place having for centuries been used as a burial-place for the mu 
rounding nations, as Kerhela and Mesjhl Ali are at the present dnv. 
from some supposed sanctity attached to the spot. 

'I'he principal building hitherto explored is a palace called by the 
natives Wuswus : it is a rectangle 24« ft. by 17.'!, with one enhance, 
hut no other opening in its external wall. Internally it seems to 
have consisted of one large ol.long court, at the upper cud of which 
were the state apartments, and on the left-hand side a series of small 
chambers, forming Iho private apartments of the palace. 

Kxteinally the whole of the walls were ornamented bv feedings 
and panels, like those of the newly discovered building at Khorsabad. 
or the base of the Birs Ximroinl. 

Another building, railed Bonarieh, was ornamented in a similar 
manner, blit with this additional peculiarity, that the walls were 
covered with a mosaic formed of small cones, the bases of which were 
dipped in colours, and arranged in various patterns, as shown in the 
woodcut (No. 128). The style of ornament is elegant, and was 
probably the same as that painted on the plaster of the walls of the 
othei buildings, and which lias consequently perished from the lapse 
of time. 
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CHAPTER I I. 


PERSIA. 


CONTKNTS. 

Ihuhling* ut Passargadic — Geneml appearance of Ruins at Persopulin -- Propyhea-- 
P;il:u.*c ami Tomb of Darius — Halls of Xerxes Susa — Hro Temples 1 oin » 
oi' Cyrus. 


Pi;nM the tinu* of Nebuchadnezzar the history of this stylo ol archi- 
tecture is continued in a direct line lor about two centuries and a halt 
by (lie Persians, who succeeded to the arts, as well as to the empiie, 
of the Eabylonians. Their monarchs frequently resided at 1 la by Ion, 
arid no doubt added to its buildings; but their own first capital was 
Paxsargadio, where Cyrus and Uambyses resided lrom o(>o me. to ,> 22 . 
Eli is was succeeded by Istakr, or Persepolis, wliieh an as the jniia i]>al 
capital of Darius llystaspes, of. Xerxes, and of all the kings ol the 
Acliannenian dynasty, though they all certainly resided occasionally at, 
Susa, and erected edifices there equal to those of their native metro- 
polis, if not surpassing them in splendour. a 

Resides these, remains of the architecture of the Aelm-monnW arc 
found at Hamadan, and even as far north as Teheran ; hut the principal 
buildings are at Persepolis and its neighbourhood, wliieh was the 
favourite residence of these monarchs during the most brilliant period 
«>f the dynasty. 


Vv'> 



m. Platform at l’a*>argada;.l 



130. Klcvation of MARotiry at PaKWirgAfltf 1 , 


• The woodcut, in ,lm d»ptcr, ««pt the n -ton, lions, am take fvo.n Flandin and 
CorU-’s Perse Ancienne, except whore the contrary « mention*!. 
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In their present stiito the remains at, Passargadic are, ixn-lmiK 
more interesting to the antiquary than to the architect, the palaces 
tlio plain being so mined that their architectural arrangements cannot 
be understood or restored. ^ 

0n the side of a hill overlooking the plain is a platform of masonry 
(woodcut 129) which originally supported either a temple or fire-altar 
but this has now entirely disappeared, and the structure is only re- 
maikablo lor the beauty of its masonry and the largeness of the stones 
with which it, is built. These are bcvilled (woodcut 130) not only at 
their joints hut often on thoir fact's with the same flat, sinking as is 
found in all the Jewish works at Jerusalem, and sometimes hWireek 
buildings of the best, ago. Thus an ornament of great beauty ami 
elegance is formed out of what would otherwise ho merely a nlaiu 
mass of masonry. 

On the plain are the foundations of several large buildings, probably 
palaces, temples, or basilicas, hut all so completely destroyed that it I- 
now impossible to say what their original form or destination may 
have been One pillar only is now standing, a plain shaft, without 
capital or base, and more like an Indian hit than a column destined in 
support a roof. 


Pkisski’oms. 

turning irom these scattered remains, we find on the great terraced 
jdatfomi at Persepolis by far the most remarkable group of ancient 
buildings now existing in tins part of Asia. It so happens that the 
rums at Persepolis are an exact complement to the style described in 
the last chapter, supplying what was there wanting, and enabling 11 s 
to understand much that would probably for ever have remained a 
mystery without it. 

At, Nineveh, as we have seen, all the pillars, the roofs, and the 
constructive parts of the building, which were of wood, have dis- 
appeared, and left nothing but the massive walls, which, falling and 
being heaped the one on the other, have buried themselves and their 
ornaments till the present day. At IVrsepolis, on the contrary, the 
", , s ’ being thinner and exposed on the bare surface of the naked 
rock, have been washed away by the storms and rains of 2000 years 
caving only the skeletons of the buildings, but which fortunately in 
he rocky country of Persia the architect constructed of stone We 
have thus at IWpolis. if 1 may use the expression, all the bones 
of the building, but without the flesh: at Nineveh, the flesh hut 
without the bones that gave it form and substance. At the same time 
there are still so many points common to both styles as to leave no 
doubt of their identity, and to enable us to complete the whole bv 
putting together the two sets of materials. The principal discrepancy 
appears to have been in the purposes to which the buildings were 
appropriated ; those at Nineveh being residences, though it may be 
sacrod residences, of the kings ; while those at Persepolis partook cer- 
tainly more of the temple character. The latter were all separate halls 
of state, appropriated to the great ceremonial pageants of royalty. 
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The general appearance of the ruins, as they at present stand win 

b,! KC< ‘l* <n '"‘ tl, , c ; vw,1,: " t (No. principal mass in the’w 

ground on th.i left is the 1 'ropy Lea of Xerxes, ami behind that and i„ 
■ie light stand the pillars of the Chehil Minar, or Great Hall of X, r.\, < 

JcttStSw* ***" l, “ - 

One of flic most striking. points in this view is the staircase that 

I l' h "\ !°, th « Inform, and also that leading from the lower 

level to that on which the great hall stood. Indeed, among these , aim 
nothing is so remarkable as these great flights of steps. The build,, s 
-- mse days were, so far as we know, the only people who reallv 
mleistood the value of tins feature. The Mgyptians seem wholly 
have neglected it, and the Greeks to have canal little about it, - hut it 
was not so at Nineveh, where, so far as we can understand from ,l„ 
indistinct traces lett, the stairs must have been an important part, of th, 
design. But they were so situated that they were not buried when the 
"Hidings were ruined, and consequently have been removed At 
Jerusalem too we read that, when the Queen of .Sheba saw -‘.he ascent 
by which hole, non went up to the house of the Lord, there was no 
. o e spin her. Indeed, in all the ancient temples and palaces 
the district .more attention ,s paid to this feature than to almost 

• rt H i T7 Un< 7," ‘ 10 ‘“voumblc. situation of all these palaces on 
a title . I terraces the builders were enabled to do this with far more 
effect than any others m ancient or in modern times 

The lower or great staircase at lVrscpolis is plain, and without anv 
sculpture but lm.lt of the most massive Cyclopean masonry, and of 
grmit width and very easy acclivity. That in front of the great hall 
is ornamented with sculpture in three tiers, representing the people of 
he land 1, ringing presents, and the subject nations tribute, to lay at the 
teet ot the monarch, combined with mythological representations; the 
whole hearing a very considerable resemblance to the sculptures on the 
alls ot the Assyrian palaces, though the position is different. The 
ar langement of these stairs, too, is peculiar, none of them being at ri<dit 
ang cs to the buddings they approach, but all being double, apparendv 
to allow processions to pass the throne, situated in the porches at their 
summit, without mterruptiou, and without altering the line of march. 

One of these flights leading to the platform of Xerxes’ palace is 
shown in the woodcut (No. 132). Jn arrangement it is like he stairs 

,mt vo,ymwh —• * i-r-iy 

The principal apartment in all the buildings situated on the nlat- 
iorin is a central square hall, whose floor is studded with pillars pil ed 
equidistant the one from the other. The smallest have 4 pillais the 
next lb. then 3tf, and one has 100 pillars on its floor; but to avid 
inventing now names, we may call these respectively, distyle tefrastvle 
hexast yle, and deeastyle halls, from their having 2. 4, «, or lO nilhrs 
on each face of the phalanx, and because that is the number of the 
pillais m their porticos when they have any. 

The building at the head of the great stairs is a distyle ball, having 
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i pillars supporting its roof. On each side of tlio first entrance stands 
pair of human-headed winged bulls, so nearly identical with those 
nU]]{ \ \ n Assyrian palaces as to leave no doubt of their having the same 



origin. At the opposite entrance are two bulls without wings, but 
drawn with the same bold, massive proportion# which distinguish all 
the sculptured animals in the palaces of Assyria and Persia. 'I he other 
entrances are destroyed, and the foundation ot only one remaining ; but 
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with the foundat ions of the walls, leaves no room to doubt that the 
annexed woodcut (No. 133) is a true representation of its ground-plan. 

Nor can it be doubted that this is one of th„ N . 
buildings so frequently mentioned in the Bible as 
a “gate,” not the door of a city or building, 
but a gate of justice, such as that where Mm- 
decai sat. at Susa where Abraham bought bis 
field - where Ruth’s marriage was judged of 
and, indeed, when* public business was generally 
transacted. 

There are two other distyle halls or gates <m 
the platform : one to the westward of this, very 
much mined ; and one in the centre of the 
whole group, which seems besides to have had external porticos. 

There are two tetrastyle halls, one of which, erected by Darius 
(woodcut No. 134), is the most interesting of the smaller buildings on 




Scnk* of SO ft. to l imli. 


Palace of Darius. 


the terrace. It is the only building that faces the south, and is ap- 
proached by a flight of stops, represented with the whole facade of the 
palace as it now stands in the woodcut (No. 135). These steps led to a 
tetrastyle porch, two ranges in depth, which opened into the central 
ball with its 10 columns, around which were arranged smaller rooms 
or cells, either for the occupation of the king, if it was a palace, or <>t 
the priests, if a temple. In the western side a staircaso and doorway 
were added, somewhat unsymmetrically, by Artaxerxes. 

W q appear to possess, in the tomb of Darius, at Naksh-i -Rustam, ft 
representation of this palace as it was in the days of the great king- 
for the arrangement, the dimensions, and all tho features of this tomb, 
ms represented in woodcut No. 130, coincide so exactly with the 
existing remains of the palace as to leave little or no doubt hut that 
the one is an exact copy of the other ; so much so as to enable us to 
supply from the rock-cut example those parts which are wanting in 
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the built palace. It appears certain that, the palace originally sup- 
| K) rtcd a raised platform, or talar, on its roof, identical with that re- 
presented in the tomb, on which the tire-altar was placed at which the 



king used to worship, or on which he was wont to exhibit himself to 
his subjects on state occasions. 

The other tetrastyle hall is similar to this, only plainer ami some- 
what smaller. 
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bo seen that the plan of the whole central part- is identical with that 
of the building just described, as the bases of all the 72 columns still 
exist in situ, as well as the jambs of the 2 principal doorways shaded 
darker in the plan. 1 lie walls only are restored from the preceding 



illustration. Instead of tie 
2 distyle halls on each side, 
this had hexastyle porticos 
of 12 pillars each, like that 
in front; the angles he- 
tween which were filled iiji 
with rooms or buildings, 
probably such as suggested 
in the plan. 

Two orders of pillars 
were employed to support 
the roof of this splendid 
building, one, represented 
in woodcut No. ldO, with 
double bull-capitals, like 
those of the porch of Da- 
rius’s palace. These are 
67 ft. 4 in. in height from 
the floor to the hack of the 
bull’s neck, or 64 ft. to the 
under side of the beam that, 
lay between the bulls. The 
other order, with the Ionic 
volutes (woodcut No. 140). 
which is also that employ- 
ed in the northern portico, 
and generally in interiors 
throughout, is nearly iden- 
tical, as far as the base and 
shaft are concerned, except 
in height. The capital, 
however, differs widely, 
and is 1 0 ft. 6 in. in height, 
making an order altogether 
9 ft. 7 in. less than the ex- 
ternal one, the difference 
being inado np by brackets 
of wood, which supported 


131). Pillar of Western Portico. 140. I*illar of Northern Portico, tile beams of the roof, in- 


ternally at least, though 
externally the double bull capital probably surmounted these Ionic-' 
like scrolls. 


There is no reason to doubt that these halls also had platforms 
or tolars like the smaller halls, which liesidos would sol ve to shelter 
any opening in the roof; though in the present instance it seems 
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very doubtful if any such openings or skylights existed or were 
required. 

Thus arranged, the section of the buildings would be as shown 
in the woodcut (No. 141); and presuming it t<> be sculptured and 



painted as richly as other buildings of its age and class, which it no 
<h>!il»t was, it was not only one ot the largest, but one <4 the most 
.splendid buildings of antiquity. In plan it was a rectangle of about. 

• Jim) ft. by and consequently covering 105,000 square ft. ; it was 

thus larger than the hypostyle hall at Karnac, or any ot the largest 
temples of (3 recce or Koine. It is larger, too, than any mediaeval 
cathedral except that of Milan ; and although it has neither the shine 
mof of a cathedral, nor the massiveness of an Egyptian building, still 
its size and proportions, combined with lightness, and the beauty of 
its decorations, must have made it one of the most lieautilul buildings 
ever erected, and both in design and proportion far surpassing those ot 
Assyria, though possessing much of detail or ornament so similar as 
to be almost identical in style. 

Thero is no oetastyle ball at l’ersepolis, and only one decastyle. 
In this instance the ball itself measured about 225 ft. each way, and 
had 100 pillars on its floor; still it was low in proportion, and devoid 
of lateral porticos, and consequently by no means so magnificent, a 
building sis the great hall of Xerxes. The portico in front was 2 
ranges in depth, and flanked by gigantic bulls ; but as the whole height 
tvsis barely 25 ft., it could not have been a remarkable or pleasing 
object. Indeed, the sculptures on the jambs of the doorways are the 
most interesting part, of this building, representing the king on his 
throne, and various mythological subjects, on a more extensive scale 
than those similarly situated in the other buildings of the platform : 
for it is probable that in the other palaces these subjects were painted 
on the internal walls, as was done in those Assyrian halls which were 
not re voted with slabs. With an appropriateness that cannot be too 
much praised, sculpture seems only to have been used in parts of the 
building exposed to atmospheric injury, but at the same time also 
always to have been employed there in preference to painting. 

Besides these there are the remains of several buildings on the 
plain, and within the precincts of the town of Istakr a building still 
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called the ITarecm of Jemsheed, which may in reality have been th. 
residence of the Aeluemenian kings. It certainly belongs to their , w . 
and from the irregularity of its form, and its general proportions, 
looks very much more like a residence, properly so called, than any of 
the monumental erections on the neighbouring platform of Persepolis. 

• 

Susa. 

The explorations of Mr. Loft us at Susa in 1850 have laid bare tin* 
foundations ol a palace almost identical with the Chchil Minar at 
1 ersepolis. It. is, however, much more completely ruined, the plan* 
bas ing long been used as a quarry by the inhabitants of the neigh 
Injuring plains, so that now only the bases of the pillars remain in 
situ, and fragments ol the shafts and capitals strewed everywhere 
about, but no walls or doorways, or other architectural members 
which would enable us to supply anything wanting at Persepolis. 

The bases seem to be of the same form and style as those at lVrsc- 
polis, but rather more richly carved, though the bull capitals do net 
appear to have been so well executed. 

Inscriptions round the bases of the pillars inform us that it was 
erected by Darius and Xerxes, but repaired or restored bv Artaxerxcs 
Mnemon, who added the inscriptions. In all probability it is flit' 
identical hall in which the scenes described in the book of Esther 
took place. I Ik* foundations of other parts of this palace might bo lie 
doubt laid bare by further excavations ; but tin* ruin of the place has 
been so complete, that little of interest in an architectural point of view 
can be looked for. l»elo\v these Persian ruins are probably buried 
the remains ot long-preceding dynasties, which deeper excavations 
would lay bare, and afford a. rich harvest to the historical explorer. 

Ei in: Tkmpuus. 

Near the town ot Istakr, and opposite the tombs of Naksh i- 
Kustam, stands a small tower-like building, 
represented in the woodcut. The lower 
part is solid ; the upper contains a small 
square apartment, roofed by two great flat 
stone slabs : access to this is obtained from 
a doorway situated at some distance from 
the ground. 

Doth the traditions of the place, and the 
knowledge wo have of the forms of the 
Magian religion, point to this as one of the 
tire temples of the ancient Persians. Its 
roof is internally still black, probably with 
142 . Kaahah at Istakr. No seal,. ^ Kmo ke of ancient fires, and, though 

simple and insignificant as an architectural 
monument, it is interesting as the only form of a temple apart from 
regal state which the ancient Persians possessed. 
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Another, almost identical in form, is found at l’assargadm. The 
celebrated Kaabah at Mecca, to which all the Moslem world now bow 
in prayer, is probably a third; and we possess an Assyrian picture ot 
a temple very much resembling this. It is tound on the end ot a 
block of marble, called Lord Aberdeen’s Hack Stone, which is covered 
l, v the annals of a king who reigned at Nineveh in the 7th century iu\ 

• 

Tom US. 

Piffle requires to Vie said ot the tombs ot the l ersians . that ot 
I Lrius is represented in plan and elevation in woodcut No. l.K», and. 
as lie I ore remarked, on the rock is a copy of the facade of his palace. 
Internally, three small cells contained the remains of the king, with 
those of t he persons, probably his fa vourite wife or wives, for whom lie 
had destined that honour, (dose by this, at Naksh-i-Kustam, arc four 
others, and in the rock behind I’ersepolis three more tombs ot the 
At luemenian kings, identical with these in all essential respects, but 
still with such a difference in workmanship and detail as would enable 
a careful architectural student easily to detect a sequence, and so aftix 
to each, approximately at least, the name ot the king to whom it 
belongs. 1 n fortunately, that of Darius only is inscribed; but his 
position in the dynasty is so well known, that, starting irom that point, 
it would be easy to complete the series with the others. 

The one exception to this rule is the structural tomb at Passarpda\ 
which, from the description of the (irecks, we know certainly to be 
that of ('yrus. It consists of a small temple-like chamber, situated on 
the top of a small pyramid of stone steps, and surrounded by a peri 
,tvle or cloister of columns at some distance from the building itself. 



IV-llil* of Cyrus. 


Kcferring to tli. woodcuts Nos. 12.'. and 12(1. represent inf? the 
temple at Ih.rsippa, and hearing in mind how exactly this represents 
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ho temple, or, as it was as frequently called by the Greeks, the tomb 
ol Belus, we have no difficulty in recognising the source whence this 
form of sepulture is derived. 

The building before us is in faet a reproduction, on a small scale. <,f 
the tomb of the founder of the Babylonian dynasty. Like it, it con- 
sists of a pyramid of 7 stories, with a chamber or cell in the upper one. 
In this instance the chamber is proportionally magnified, and tin* 
stories become mere steps, but the form and arrangements arc the 
same, and this is in fact the only representation we have of one at least 
ot the Babylonian modes of sepulture. 
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CHAPTER Til. 

s v n i a’. 

CUN r KM’S. 

Buildings of Solomon — Second Temple at Jerusalem — Palmyra. 


CIIKONOLOGIOAL M K MO It AN I >A . 

Solomon builds T»*nipl«* at. .JmisitbMii 

Nrhomiah rebuilds Temple 

Herod the Grout repairs and rebuilds I’emple . . 


Wiikn we turn from Assyria to Syria, wo have iiiitortunately nothing 
I, ut tlm memories of the past to guide us in our researches into the 
history of tlm art of that country. Tyro and Si.lon, the great com- 
mercial cities of the ancient, world, are no more, and, wore it not tor 
history, oven their site would he unknown. Nowhere throughout the 
country have any remains yet, l>een discovered that can with certainty 
he said to l»e older than the Christian era ; lmt it hv mi means follows 
that such may not. exist, for, so far as I know, no traveller has yet 
visited that country capable of discriminating between what is really 
old and what nmst'bc ascribed to a more modern date. 

Even Jerusalem herself, one of the most remarkable cities ot the 
ancient world, is almost, without one vestige of her pristine greatness. 
It is true that the site of her celebrated temple is still known, and part 
of the terrace- wall which supplied it still exists; hut it is very un- 
certain if even this wall can be dated earlier than the time ol Herod, 
who rebuilt the temple just before the birth of Christ. 

This absence of material remains is, however, in some measure 
compensated for in the feet- that we have more detailed descriptions 
of the buildings of Jerusalem than of those of almost any ancient city- 
known From those in the Bible, with the paraphrase of them in 
Josephus, we are able to acquire a tolerably distinct idea of the build- 
hms of Solomon, and from the descriptions of the latter author we can 
also understand the form of the temple as rebuilt by l ien si. 1 ill, 
however, the palaces of Assyria were disinterred, and those ol I cr- 
smiolis examined, we had hut little to guide us in our restorations, 
hut now it requires only a little more time and patient industry to make 
all clear. 

Buildings of Solomon. 

No building, for instance, of antiquity so much resembles the 
temple of Solomon as the so-called palace of Darius at 1 emepolw 
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(woodcuts No. 1M4 and No. Ido), only that tho latter is by far tf 
larger of the two, being 50 ft. in front, while Solomon’s temple wms 
only BO It. (20 cubits), and had consequently only 2 pillars in its 
porch instead of 4. In both buildings (lie porch opened into tin* 
largest hall of the building; and beyond this, at Jerusalem, was the 
Holy of Holies, a cube of MO ft. each way. The arrangement of tin 
innermost part of the templerpalaee of Darius cannot bo clearly made 
out. No doubt, it differed from the Jewish temple, as the objects for 
which the buildings we- re designed were different ; but the small 
chambers on the side, the square mass on either side of the porch, ami 
above all the term of the capitals of the lVrsepolitan pillars (woodcut 
No. 140), explain the corresponding arrangement in the Jewish 
temple far more completely than anything elsewhere in anthpu'tv 
can do. 

Another curious circumstance mentioned by Josephus, 1 but not in tin* 
Bible, is that the J (‘wish temple had an upper story of wood ou its roof 
a talar, in short, such as that represented ( woodcut No. 1M(>) as carved mi 
the tomb of Darius. Its use in the Jewish temple is by no means so clear, 
though its existence may serve to explain tho discrepancy 
between the measurements given in the books of Kings 
and ( hronicles of the height of tho building, tin; prol>a 
bility being that the temple itself was 45 ft. high, and I lie 
talar, and probably tin; eastern towers, as much more. 

I he! parts and dimensions of Solomon s temple were, 1st, 
a porch, MO ft. wide by 15 ft. deep; 2nd, a pronaos, (Jo ft. 
by JO ft., and beyond that a naos or sanctuary, MO ft. 
cube; the lower chambers were only 74 ft. wide bv 10.J ft.; 
so that the whole external dimensions of the building 
probably were rather more than 00 ft. in width by 120 ft. 
in length, or less than ail ordinary parish church in 
this country. 

The house of the Forest of Lebanon still more distinctly resembled 
an Assyrian palace; the principal apartment being 150 ft. long by half 

that breadth, and 45 it. in height, and, 
according to thedescription, itsseetion 
seems to have been like the diagram in 
woodcut 115, though there is a dis- 
ere pan ey between the authorities that 
introduces some difficulty into the 
matter. The pillars, like those at Ni- 
neveh, were of cedar, and supported 
a root ot the same combustible and 
perishable material. Following Jose- 
phus we read that “ Solomon built some of these (the walls) with 
stones of 10 cubits, and wainscoted the walls with other stones that 
were sawed, and were of great value, such as are dug out. of the 
bowels of the earth for the ornament of temples. The arrangement 
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mon’s Temple. 
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14ft. Diagram Section of Solomon's House. 
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„f tin- (Mirious work of those stones was in three rows, but the fourth 
ore-eminent, for the beauty of its sculpture, for on it were 
represented trees and all sorts of plants. These trees and plants 
covered the stones that were beneath them, and their leaves were 
wrought so wonderfully thin and subtile that they appeared almost m 
moiimi ; but the rest, of the wall up to tin- roof was plastered over, and 
ms it were wrought, over with various colours and pictures. 1 1 his is so 

exact a picture of what we have recently discovered in Assyria as to 
leave no doubt of the identity of the two styles of building. The same 
observation applies to the other works of Solomon as described by 
Josephus —the Porch of .Judgment, the house of Pharaoh’s (laughter, 
and the house where he dwelt, which had another court within the 
porch, which was of like work. The historian’s whole account of the 
banpueting-halls, pleasure-gardens, Ac., might serve as well to describe 
one of the exhumed edifices on the banks of the Tigris as anything 
which ever existed at Jerusalem. This analogy, when a little more 
si i cl v has been bestowed on the subject, will enable ns almost certainly 
to n st ore the whole style by comparing the existing remains in tin- 
one place with the description of those in the other. 


Tin-: Second Temple. 

Although it is anticipating somewhat- on the chronological onlm 
of the lands, and transgressing a rule which in other parts has been 
strictly adhered to, of not attempting the restoration ot haildingi* horn 
mere verbal descriptions, still tin- last temple of Jerusalem is so in- 
teresting, both from its history and associations, that it may well claim 

to ho an exception. , 

This was at all times regarded hy the Jews as the- >ywid Icmple 
111, inn’ll it appears to have.*, undergone repairs in the time ot Herod 
amounting to a complete rebuilding. The temple itself no doubt stood 
oil the foundations of that, of Neheiiiiah. It was situated at the south- 
western angle of the enclosure now called the Ilaram-es selieriel, and 
was exactly one stadium or <>0(1 (.reek ft, each way. On J sides it 
was surrounded bv double porticos or cloisters of 2 rows of columns 
that to the east being called Solomon’s, probably from one which bad 
been built there by him. To the south stood the magnificent Royal 
porch, or Stoa Basilica, erected by Herod. This consisted of 4 rows 
of Corinthian columns, 40 in each row, and consequently 15 It apart 
from centre to centre. The outer aisles were 30 ft. in width the 
central 45 ft or two and three intcrcolumniations respectively. I He 
central aisle terminated in a bridge which, spanning the intermediate 

valley, led direct to the city. . . u , 

These porches, with the space immediately within tlu-m, were called 
the court of the Gentiles, and were separated from that appropriated 
exclusively to the children of Israel by a low ra l.ng; within winch 
steps led to an upper platform, on which stood the lemple, properly 

so called. 


Ji»H*;phuK, Ant.. 
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This had four gates on the north side, and as many on the south, 
three on each side leading into the inner court,, tho two most eastern 
to the women’s court. To the east there were also two gates, more 
magnificent than the rest ; the first, leading into the women’s court, 
the second from it into the inner court: both seem to have been 
adorned with all the art the Jews were capable of lavishing on such 
objects. In the inner court stood the altar, in the axis of the building, 
and beyond that tho temple or holy house itself, somewhat, larger 
than Solomon’s, but built on tho same plan, and with tho evident 
intention of being an exact reproduction of it, although, judging from 
the evidently Homan character of the outer courts, it, is more than 
probable that many features of ltoman art were introduced into its 
details also. 

Taken altogether, it must be confessed this was a very splendid 
building, though the temple or Kaos itself was so small. Its sub- 
structures, of a class of masonry very similar to that, found in the 
terrace at Tassargadie (woodcut No. 130), still strike every beholder 
with astonishment— the mass is so great, the stones so large, and the 
features altogether so bold. Tho Stoa Basilica was in itself as large 
as one of our finest Gothic cathedrals. The terrace, with its 10 great 
gateways, its inner porches, and last of all tho templo itself, if it made 
up at all in richness for tho smallness of its proportions, must have 
formed a group seldom surpassed, and almost justifying the encomiums 
which Josephus passes upon it. 
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Below the Stoa Basilica, and nearly in the centre of it, a vaulted 
passage led from the outsido to a flight of steps leading up to the outer 
conrtof the temple. This passage is of bold, simple architecture, and 
without, much ornament except one pillar, represented in the annexed 
woodcut, which is interesting as the only architectural fragment of 
ancient Jerusalem yet discovered, 
which seems to belong to a date even 
as early as the time of Herod. Ex- 
ternally the arch is now adorned by 
ornaments of the lly/.antine period, 
and above stands the mos<pie El 
A k sail, and that of Omar, both built 
in the lirst century of the Hegira. 

The Temple of the Sun at Palmyra 
is another building very similar to 
this, it consists of a cloistered en- 



closure of somewhat larger dimen- 
sions than that at Jerusalem, mea- 


147 Capital of Pillar In HubU rranoan cntrann; 
to Temple at Ji>rusal< in. From a itraw in* l»y 
K. Aruiululo. 


snring externally 7 JO It. by 7 1 .*>, with 

a small temple of an anomalons form in the centre. It wants, how- 
ever, all tlie inner enclosures awl curious substructures of the Jewish 
fane ; lmt this may have arisen from its having been rebuilt in late 
Innnan times, amt cnnseipieiitly shorn of these peculiaiitu s. It is so 
similar, however, that I cannot but look on it as a cognate temple to 
that at, Jerusalem, though re-erected under another race of peoplm 
A third temple, apparently very similar to these, is that of Kangovar 
in Persia. Only a portion now remains of the great court m which it 
stand, nearly of the same dimensions with those of Jerusalem and 
Palmyra being f.lit) ft. bv .W. In the centre are the vestiges of a 
small’ temple. At Aizaini in Asia Minor is a fourth, with a similar 
court : but here the temple is more important, and assumes more 
distinctly the forms of a regular Homan pcristylar temple of the usual 
form, though still small and insignificant for so considerable an en- 


closure. 

None of these are original buildings, but still, when put together 
and compared the one with the other, and, above all, when examined 
bv the light, which discoveries farther east have enabled us to throw 
on the subject, they may enable us to restore this style in something 
like its pristine form. At present they are but the scattered fragments 
of an art of which it is feared no original specimens now remain, and 
which can only therefore be recovered by induction from similar cog- 
nate examples of oilier though allied styles of art. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A s' I A MINOR. 


CONTENTS. 


Historical notice — Tombs at Smyrna — Doganlu — Lycian tombs. 


1 1 is now perhaps in vain to expect that any monuments of the ino>! 
ancient times, of grout, extent, or of great architectural importance, 
ren nun to be discovered in Asia Minor; still it is a storehouse from 
which much information may yet be gleaned, and whence we mm 
expect, the solution of many dark historical problems, if over they are 
to be solved at all. 

Situated us that country is in the very centre ,,t Mu- old world. Mir 
rounded on tlireo sides by navigable sous opening all the regions nflh- 
world to her commerce, possessing splendid lmrbours, a rieli soil, and 
tlie linest eli.nule of the whole earth, it must have not only been inlm- 
luted at the earliest period of history, lmt must have riseu'to a piteli of 
civilization at a time preceding any written histories that we possess. 
We may recollect that, in the time of Tsammeticus, Phrygia contended 
with Egypt for the palm of antiquity, and from the monuments of the 
18th dynasty we know what rieli spoil, what beautiful vases of gold, and 
other tribute of a rich and luxurious people, t he Pout and Roteno ami 
other inhabitants of Asia Minor brought, and laid at the feet of Thoth- 
iiich and other early kings many centuries before the Christian era 

At a later period (7l« to 547 is.c.) the Lydian empire was one of 
the richest and most powerful in Asia; and contemporary with this, 
and for a long period subsequent to it, the Ionian colonic’s of Greece 
surpassed the mother-country in wealth and refinement, and almost 
rivalled her in literature and art. Few cities of the ancient world 
surpassed Ephesus, Sardis, or Halicarnassus in splendour; and Troy 
Tarsus, and Treliisond mark three great epochs in the history of Asia 
Minor unsurpassed in interest and political importance by the recol- 
Returns of any cities of the world. Excepting, however, ihe remains 
ot the Greek and Roman periods— the great temples of the first and 
the groat theatres of the latter period- little that is architectural 
remains m tins once favoured land. It happens also unfortunately 
that there is no great capital city— no central point— where we can 
look for monuments of importance. The defect in the physical <reo- 
graphy of the country is that it has no great river running through it - 
no vast central plain capable of supporting a population sufficiently 
great to overpower the rest and to give unity to tlio whole. 
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Solar as our rosoarchos yet reach, it would seem that the oldest 
, vmains still found in Asia Minor are the tumuli of Tantalais, on the 
northern shore of the gulf of Smyrna. They seem as if left there most 
opportunely to authenticate the tradition of the Etruscans having 
siikd from' this port for Italy. One of these* is represented in wood- 
mis No. 148 and 140. Though these tumuli are built wholly of stone. 


17f 



14*. Elevation <>r Tumulus at Tantalais. limn 

Asia Mimum*. 100 It. to 1 in. 


l l'.t. I Man ;imi Serf ion <>r Cliautln i 
in Tumulus at Tuutalais. 



ini on,- familiar with architectural resemblances tan tail to see in them 
a common origin with those of Mlraria, The stylobate, the sloping 
Miles, the inner ehamber, with its pointed reef, all the arrangements 
indeed, are the same, and the whole character el the necropolis at 
Tantalais would be ns appropriate at Tar.p.inii or Onu as at Nnyrna 

The tumuli at Troy belonging to the same race are probably ot 
ahiait the same age ; they are still unopened, and so are the later ones 
around the Gyga-an Lake. If not already rilled, no excavation that 
could now be undertaken promises mere truittul results than an ex- 
ploration of these sepulchres of the Lydians, and more especially that 
of Alvattes, so minutely described by Herodotus, and so interesting 
from its historical and ethnographic value. . 

Whether other tumuli exist elsewhere or not is by no means clear 
hut it seems more than probable that in the earliest times the wind, 
of this country was inhabited by a l’elasgio race, who were also tin 
first known occupants of Greece, and built the so-called reasuries ol 
Mycenae and Orchomenus, and who sent iorth the Ltniscans to civilize 
Italy If so they would have left behind them no buildings but the 
sepulchres of their departed great ones ; and if their history is to be 
recovered, it must be sought for in the bowels of the earth, und not in 
anything existing above ground. 

' Next to these in point of age and style cranes a curious gioup oi 
rock-cut monuments, found in the centre of the land at Doganlu 
They arc placed on the rocky side of a narrow valley, and unconnected 
apparently with any great city or centre of population. Generally 
they are called tombs, but there are no chambers nor anything about 




them to indicate u funereal purpose, and the inscriptions which accom- 
pany them are not on the monuments themselves, nor do they refer 
to such a pui-pose. Altogether, they are certainly among the most 
mysterious remains of antiquity, and, beyond a certain similarity to 
the rock-cut tombs around lVrsepolis, it is not easy to point out any 
monuments that afford even a remote analogy to guide us in our con- 
jectures. . 1 hey aie of a stylo of art clearly indicating a wooden origin, 
and consist of a square frontispiece, either carved into certain geo- 
metric shapes, or prepared apparently for painting ; at each side is a 
flat pilaster, and above a pediment terminating in two scrolls. Some, 
apparently the more modem, have pillars of a rude Doric order, ami 
all indeed are much more curious than beautiful. When more of the 
same class are discovered, they may help us to some historic data : all 
that we can now say of them is, that, judging from their inscriptions 
and the traditions in Herodotus, they seem to belong to some Indo- 
Gormamc mce from Thessaly, or thereabouts, who have crossed the 
Hellespont and settled in their neighbourhood; and their date is pos- 
sibly as tar hack as 1000, and most probably before 700 b.c. 

There are other rock-cut sculptures farther east, at Pterium and 
elsewhere ; but all these are figure sculptures, without architectural 
form or details, and therefore hardly coming within the limits of this 
work. 

The only remaining important architectural group in Asia Minor 
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is that of Lycia, made known in this country since the year 18138, by 
the. discoveries of Sir ( diaries Fellows and others. Interesting though 
they certainly are, they are extremely disheartening to any one looking 
for earlier remains in this land, — inasmuch as all of them, and more 
especially the older ones, indicate distinctly a wooden origin more 
strongly perhaps than any architectural remains in the western world. 
The oldest of them cannot, well la? earrie<] farther back than the Persian 
conquest, of Cyrus and Harpagus. In other words, it seems perfectly 
evident that up to that period the Lycians used only wood for their 
buildings, and that it was only in the time of the Persians that they 
first learnt to substitute for their frail and perishable structures others 
of a more durable material. 



151. Lycian Tomb. From British Museum. 

' As already observed, the same process can be traced in Egypt 
hi the earliest ages. In India it continued as lato as the 4th or 
Atli centuries a.d. In Greece — in what was not borrowed Irom the 
Egyptians — the change took place about the same time as in Lycia, 
diat is to say in the (Jth century n.c. It is important to observe 
here that, wherever the process can be detected, it is in vain to look 

p 
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for earlier buildings. It is only in the infancy of stone arohiteetmv 
that men adhere) to wooden forms, and as soon as habit <>ives thorn 
familiarity with the new material they abandon the incongruities 4 
the style, and we lose all trace of the original form, which never 
reappears at an after age. 

All the original buildings of Lycia are tombs or monumental 
erections of some kind, and generally may be classed under two heads, 
those having curvilinear, and those having rectilinear roofs, of both 
which classes examples are found structural — or standing alone and 
also specimens cut in the rock. The woodcut, (No. 151) represents 
a perfect, constructed tomb. It consists first of a double podium, 
which may have been in all eases, or at least, generally, of stone. 
Above this is a rectangular chest or sarcophagus, certainly copied from 

a wooden form ; all flic 
mortises and framing, even 
to the pins that held them 
together, being literally 
rendered in the stonework. 
Above this is a curvilinear 
n )of of poin ted form , wh i< li 
also is in all its parts a copy 
of an original in wood. 

When these forms are 
repeated in the rock tin 
stylobate is omitted, and 
. only the upper part repre- 
sented, as shown in the an- 
nexed woodcut (No. 152). 

When the curvilinear 
roof is omitted, a flat one is 
substituted, nearly similar 
to those common in the 
country at tho present day, 
consisting of beams of 1111 - 
squared timber, laid side 
by side as close as they can 
be laid, and over this a 
mass of concrete or clay, 
sufficiently thick to pre- 
vent the rain from pene- 
trating through. Some- 

I.V2. k<H*k-out Lyriun Tomb. From Korin's and Spratts Lycia. times this is SUrillOUlltcd 

by a low pediment, and 
sometimes the other, framing stands out from the rock, so as to give 
tin? entrance of the tomb somothing of a porehlike form. Both these 
forms are illustrated in the two woodcuts (Nos. 15R, 154), and nume- 
rous varieties of them are shown in the works of Sir Charles Fellows 
and others, all containing the same elements, and betraying most dis- 
tinctly the wooden origin from which they were derived. 
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T/io last form that these buildings took was in the substitution lr f 
!m ionic fat-ado for these carpentry forms : this was not done apparently 

at once, for, though tho IuihV 
form was evidently borrows! 

^ ror< 3 i^^i infl 11 eii«.*e, with the 

l ' »- Ionic Lyi ian Tomb. From Toxicr’s Ash* Minoutv. .spill* of the example of a stonc- 

building people. We have no 
knowledge of how long it, took in Kgypt to effect the transformation. 
In India, where the form and construction of the older PuddhiM 


i 


Ionic Lycian I'omb. From Ttwier's Ash* Minomv 


temples resemble so singularly these examples in Lycia, the process can 
be traced through five or six centuries; and in Persia it took perhaps 
ueailv as long to convert the wooden architecture of the Assyrians 
into e\en the imperfect stone architecture of the Achaunenians. Kven 
in tjieir best and most perfect buildings, however, much still remained 
to be done before the carpentry types wore fairly got rid of, and the 
style entitled to rank among the masonic arts of the world. 

The remaining ancient buildings of Asia Minor wore all built bv 
the (1 rocks and Homans, each in their own stylo, so that their classi- 
fication and description lielong properly to the ‘chapters treating of the 
architectural history of those nations, from which they cannot properl v 
be separated, although at the same time it is true that the purely 
hui opean forms of the art are considerably modified by the influence 
of local Asiatic forms and feelings. The Ionic order, for instance, 
which arose m the Grecian colonies on the coast, is only the native 
style of this country Doricized, if the expression may be used, in 
other words, the local method of building bad become so modified and 
altered by the Greeks in adapting it to the Doric, which had become 
the p pieal style with them, as to lose almost all its original Asiatic 
forms. It thus became essentially a stone architecture with external 
columns, instead of a style indulging only in wooden pillars, and those 
used internally, as there is every reason to suppose was the earlier 
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i;,rm of tho art. Tho Ionic style, thus composed of two elements, 
took the arrangement of tho temples from tho Doric, and the details 
from the Asiatic original. Tho Roman temples, on the contrary, which 
have been erected in this part of the world, in their columns and other 
details exactly follow the buildings at Dome itselt ; while, as in the 
instances above ({noted of Jerusalem, Ralmyra, Kangovar, and others, 
tlu* essential forms and arrangements arc* all local and Asiatic. I he 
former are Greek temples with Asiatic details, tho latter Asiatic 
temples with many Roman masonic forms. The Greeks in tact wore 
colonists, the Romans only conquerors; and hence the striking ditto r- 
(m o in tho stylo of Asiatic art executed under their respective inflii- 
moo. We shall have frequent occasion in the- sequel to icier to this 
(inference. 
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i’ONTKNTS. 

Introductory remarks — Dummxions of f lic Pyramids - Pyramids of Oi^ h -- 
Saccam — Arohitoetmv of tho Pyramids. 


\\ K have now traced the history ol all the known styles of architecture 
oHlio Eastern World, liem their origin to the time when they lo.-i 
tlu.'ir local individuality in tlie great I'cactionary movements that tnuk 
place from time to time from tlm West. towards the Hast. It now 
remains to take up the thread of the Western styles of art at their 
earliest dawn in Egypt, and to trace them through the history of that 
great band of nations living round the shores of the Mediterranean Sen. 
who carried forward the progress of the art, without any interruption 
of its continuity, from its first appearance on the hanks of the Nile till 
it sunk with the fall of the Homan h,ni pi re, to make way tor the era ol 
Christian forms and Christian art. 

Even. however, in this limited space, perfect continuity of narrative 
will Ire impossible. To prevent confusion, aird the necessity of re- 
eurring to ir subject after it Iras been finished, it will Ire expedient first 
to complete the history of .Egyptian art from the earliest time till its 
extinction in the time of the Homan Emperors; tlren to go hack 1 - or 
Id centuries fit commence the early history of Helasgie art in Greece, 
and trace the history of the Grecian styles down to tiro time of Alex- 
ander the threat, and a third time to revert to a period, nearly as oarlv, 
or to Uio commencement of Etruscan ait in Italy. Finally it. will be 
necessary to trace tho development of art in Homo during the period 
when that great city gradually absorbed Greece and Egypt in the vast 
vortex of her ambition, till all these forms of art perished with the 


1 It will Be seen that in this chapter the 
whole subject of Kgyptian chronology is 
omitted. It has been thought necessary to* 
do this on account of the largeness of the 
subject and of th/e great difference of opinion 
which prevails upon it. The acfnal di jfmm* 
between the k>st authorities for the date (for 
instance) of the tireat Pyramid is no less than 


‘2400 years. It has been thought better, iu 
a work like the present, to exclude the ques- 
tion altogether than to adopt a system whieh 
is sq far from settled, without the possibility 
ot stating the grounds on which that system 
rest*. I he question is examined in tin A]*' 
pendix to the ‘ Principles of Beauty in Ait.’ 
by the Author. 
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early civilization ..['the Weston. World, in the downfall of the Homan 
Empire after the a^c of Constantino the Croat. 

Without attempting here to assign accurate, or even approximate 
dates, we will endeavour to state what is heyond all dispute and nhet 
llllls t he home in mind in order to form any correct idea at all ot the 
various classes of remains in this ancient land. 

In the accounts which have been transmitted to us by the Egyptians 
themselves, their early history and chronology are divided according 
t„ die dvnasties of their kings, of which they enumerate no less than 
•M M,' )S ( pi 1 these are obscure and unimportant. r l he great- cpodiN 
vvvre the' 4-tli dynasty, which reigned at Memphis, to which the pyramids 
el tlizeh are 'assigned; the 12th, of which Osoitasen was the ^n-a 
monarch and Thebes the capital : and the I Ml. ami I Mb. which followed 
on the expulsion of the intruders known as the Sluipherd Whirs. ' 
early part of the lKtl. dynasty was rendered illustrious by the exploits 
of several kings bearing the name of Thothmes. Alter their pmoi 
a second intorruption took place under foreign kin^s who were wor- 
shippers of the sun, prohahlyaren.na.it of the Shepherd kings. On 
l hoi r expulsion the original line was restored, and during the icigns 
of Maiiepthah and the two first kings named llhamscs or h.-meses 

attained the highest -pitch ot splendour. . , 

The first king of the lttth dynasty, known locally as the tin d 
h’hamses, is clearly identified with the great compa-mr known by the 
Creeks as Sesostris. This and the previous dynasty are those which 
furnish us will, the most magnificent architectural remains; aiiH horn 
the conclusion of this brilliant, epoch began the decline ot Egyptian 

ait and dominion. . . . 

The architectural history of Kgypt thus d, vales itself mb. two great 
periods. The first is represented by the Pyramids all tlie pnneipa l ot 
which stand in the neighbourhood of Memphis, the royal city ot t he 
..Id kingdom of bower Egypt. The second period ,« represented by 
the temples erected by the kings of the later dynasties who reigned at 
Thebes in 1'iiper Egypt. All chronological systems, how. -ici wide \ 
differing in the actual dates assigned, concur in placing the pyramals 
of Egypt, as the oldest of all architectural objects, eitla-r in existence 
or of which any record or description Whatever to- preserved, their 
relative age, as well as that of the other monuments, is known hejond 
a doubt. Previous to the rise of the 12th or 1st great Ihchan dynasty 
we have a series of nearly 50 royal pyramids or tombs, with eonte.n- 
poTary sepulchres and smaller monuments in their neighbourhood, 
which euahlo' us to understand, and very completely to . illustrate the 
whole progress of the art of this earlier kingdom. J his being the ease, 
it really is not neoosqary to attempt to ascertain tho oSact polio, w lie . 
elapsed la-tween their erection and that of the monmmm.s which m 
ceeded them. It is sufficient to know- that they form tho oldest g -U . 
of monuments in Egypt, and, so far as we can asa.i am, a 
in the world. We have every reason to look upon them as exam] cs 1 
a style absolutely independent of all previous efforts ot human art tilhu 
in Egypt itself or in any contemporary nation. 
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With those evidences of extreme antiquity wo arc startled to find 
j'gyptmn art, nearly as perfect in the oldest pyramids as in any ( ,f 
the later, or as it Became afterwards, when all the refinement and all tin- 
science of the Greeks had been applied to its elaboration. Even at 
the earliest period the Egyptians had attained the art of transporting tl„- 
heaviest blocks of granite from Syene to Memphis, of squaring Theta 
with a mathematical precision, never surpassed, of polishing them to „ 
surface as smooth as glass, and of raising them higher than such blocks 
have ever been raised in tiny buildings in the world, and setting then, 
with a truth and precision so wonderful, that they now lie then- 
tv’thout Haw or settlement, after thousands of years have passed over 
leni, and swept, the more modem buildings of other nations from 
the taco of the earth, or laid them in undefinablo and indiscriminate 


At that early period, too, the art of sculpture was as perfect as it 
ever afterwards became: the hieroglyphics are as perfectly out as 
beautifully coloured, and told their tale with the same quaint distinct- 
ness which afterwards characterised them. It is in vain to speculate 
on bow long it, must have taken any nation to reach this degree of per- 
fection, more especially a nation so little progressive as the Egyptians 
were. We must content ourselves with the fact, and in our wonder at 
its immensity learn from it, more humhle notions of our own antiquity 
and knowledge, and more extended views of ancient, history. Above 
all, wo acquire a more exalted admiration for the people who, long 
before the dawn of civilisation among other nations, had already reached 
so high a pitch of greatness, and achieved that position which enabled 
them to influence and instruct all subsequent ages in their science and 
then* philosophy. 

Turning, then, to the Pyramids— the oldest, largest, and most mvs- 
tenons oi all tho monuments of man’s art now existing we find that all 
those m Egypt are situated on the left bank of the Nile, just beyond 
tho cultivated ground, and on tho edge of the desert, and all the prin- 
cipal ones within what may fairly he called the Necropolis of Memphis. 
Pepsins, it is said, has discovered and explored about 50 of these, all 
which appear to be royal sepulchres. This alone, if tine, would suffice 
to justify us in assigning a duration of 1000 years to the dynasties of 

tho pyramid-builders, which is about the date we acquire from other 
sources. A 


1 ho three groat pyramids of Cizeli are the most remarkable and the 
best known of all those of Egypt. Of these the first, erected by ( ’lieops, 
or, as he is now more correctly named, Supliis, is the largest; but the 
next, by ( hephoren, his brother, is scarcely inferior in dimensions; the 
thud, that of Mycerinns, is very much smaller, but excelled the two 
others in this, that it had a coating of lieautiful red granite from Syene, 
yvlnlo the other two were reveled only with tho lieautiful limestone of 
the country. Part of this coating still remains near the top of the 
second ; and Colonel Vyse was fortunate enough to discover some of 
the coping-stones of the flreat Pyramid buried in the rubbish at its 
base, sufficient to indicate the nature and extent of the wholo, and to 
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sho\^ tlifit it was commenced from the bottom ami carried upwards, not 
at the top, as it has sometimes -been thoughtlessly asserted. 

The dimensions of these three, as ascertained liy the copings, are 


follows : — 

Length of 
base. 

Height. 

Arc'll in 
square feet. 

Angle of 
side. 

Angle of 
passage. 


Feet. 

Feet. 


o • 

O t 

Cheops . 

. 704 

. 480 . 

. 5+:?, ♦;•>•; . 

. 51*50 . 

. 20*41 

Chephercn . 

. 707 . 

. 45 k . 

. 400,849 . 

. 52 * 20 . 

. 25*55 

Mvcerinus . 

. 35+ . 

. 21 8 . 

. 125,310 . 

. 51* 

. 20*2 1 


From this it will he seen that the area ot tin* Great Pyramid (more 
than Id acres) js more than twice the extent of that ot St. Peters ot 
Ihane, or any other building in the world, its height is equal to the 
highest spire of any cathedral in Europe; for, though it has been 
attempted to erect higher buildings, in no instance- has this yet been 
successful. Even the third pyramid covers more ground than any 
(h.thie cathedral, and the mass of materials it contains far surpasses 
that of any erection we possess in Europe. 

All the pyramids (with one exception) face exactly north, and have 
their entrance on that side -a circumstance the more remarkable, as 
the later builders of Thebes seem to have had no notion oi orientation, 
hut to have placed their buildings and tombs, almost as if to avoid 
regularity, in every conceivable direction. Instead ot tin? enfianc es 
to the pyramids being level, they all slope downwards genet ally at 
angles of about 2f>° to the horizon a circumstance which has led to an 
infinity of speculation, as to whether they were not observatories, and 
meant for the observation of the pole-star, Are. All these theories, 
however, have failed, for a variety of reasons it is needless now to 
recapitulate ; but among others it may be mentioned that the angles 
are not the same- in any two pyramids, though built within a lew years 
of one another, and in the twenty which were measured by < olonel 
\ vso they vary from 22° 35’ to 34° 6*. The angle of the inclination 
of the side of the pyramid to the horizon is more constant, varying 
only from 51° 10’ to* 52° 32’, and in the Gizeli pyramids the angle of 
the" passage seems to have been intended to have been about one-halt 
of this, beyond this it is difficult to proceed, unless we may perhaps 
obtain an approximation to the principle by which the builders seem 
to have been governed by the following simple calculation. Divide 
the circle into 28 parts, which, as the Egyptians used weeks and lunar 
reckoning, is by no means an improbable division. Let every 2Kth 
part be represented by u, which will thus ho equal to 12°. 857. Mul- 
tiply this by 2, 3, 4, and 5, and we obtain thereby very nearly the 


The measures quoted in the text are all 
taken from the elaborate surveys made by 
Mr. Perring for Colonel Vyse, which are by 
tar the most complete and correct which have 
yet been published. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to warn the reader that Mr. Perring 
published two sets of measurements, those 
from actual observation, which are those fol- 


lowed in the text, and another set correct'd 
according to his theory of what they ought 
to have been, sup] swing every part, to have 
been set out of an even manlier of Kgyptian 
c ubits. In most instanc es his theory agrees 
pretty closely with his observations, hut is 
generally more likely to mislead than guide 
the reader. 
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inoari angle of all the different parts of the pyramid. 1 But as nJ h Vll 
pyramids follow tin; same rule, it is obvious that this or any other 
explanation must fail, if strietly applied to any one, to be equally 
applicable to the others. 

Idle most plausible theory seems to be, that the faces of the pyramid 
were intended to be practically 4 equilateral triangles, laid against 
om* another, and meeting afr the apex. For instance, in the Him- 
great pyramids at Gizeli, the ratios of the sloping edges to the base an- 
as follows : 


Great Pyramid . 
Second Pyramid 
Third Pyramid . 


Base. 

701 feet. 
7U7 ,, 
a 54 „ 


Length of 
sloping edge. 
7-0 foot. 
072 „ 
330 ,, 


Lifl't reiiee. 
11 feet.. 
35 „ 

24 


It will be observed that tlie difference is least — about 5 per cent. — 
in the second pyramid, the one which retains the greatest part of its 
coping ; and there may he some error in the measurement of the others 
derived from a single coping-stone. 

With any other people than the Egyptians this might he considered 
a sufficient, explanation - all the other parts being multiples or sub 
multiples of tlic angles derived from this fact.. But the Egyptians were 
such excellent mathematicians and such perfect builders in (hose times, 
that this can only he considered as an approximation towards the solu- 
tion of the problem ; but it is one suflieient for our empirical rule t* • 
attain the general form and dimension of a pyramid, using the multiples 
given in the preceding page. 

The principal dimensions of the Great Pyramid have, been given, 
to which it may be added that the entrance is about 47 ft. t> in. above 
the base, on the loth step or platform. Then; arc in all 203 such 


A 



1 Anjrlc ADB . 
„ DAG 
„ A CD 
„ OAF 
AKK 
„ KAF 

Fus&igos . . 


Great 

Second 

Third 

I’yramid. 

Pyramid. 

I’ymmid. 

51° 2<>' 

52° 

21* . 

. 51° I (>' 

77 19 

75 

4 

. 77 38 

41 28 

42 

30 . 

. 41 18 

97 3 

94 

59 

. 97 23 

58 0 

58 

24 

. 58 6 

63 59 

62 

50 

. 63 46 

26 33(?>. 

25 

55 

. 27 34 


Anglos calculated 
from f lio 2*th of ‘ 
circle (a). 

. 4 a= 51*428 

. 6 a= 77*142 

. 3 a — 38*571 

. 74 a=s 96*428 

. 4 ^ = 57*856 

. 5 a = 64*285 

. 2 a = 25*714 
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steps. Their average height is nearly 2 ft. <5 in., hut they diminish 
in height— generally speaking, hut net uniformly- -towards the top. 
The summit now consists of a platform T2 ft. Kin. square; so that, 
ithoiit 24 ft. is wanting, the present actual height being 4;>(> It. It eon- 
tains 2 'chambers above-ground, and 1 cut in the rock at a eonsideiable 


depth below the foundations. 

The passages and chambers are worthy of the mass; all are lined 
with polished granite ; and the ingenuity and pains that have been 
taken to render them solid and secure, and to prevent their being 
( rushed by the superincumbent mass, raise our idea ot Egyptian science 
higher than even the bulk of the building itself eouhl do. 

^Towards the exterior, where the pressure is not great, the root is 
Hat, though it is probable that even there the weight is throughout 
discharged by 2 stones, sloping up at a certain angle to where they 
meet, as at the entrance. Towards the centre of the pyramid, how- 
ever, the passage becomes 28 ft. high, and assumes the form of inverted 
stairs, as shown in the section (tig. 1), till it contracts so much at 
the top that no pressure can hurt it. Nowhere, however, is this 
ingenuity more shown than in the royal chamber, which measures 
I?" ft. 1 in. by 84 ft. d in., and 19 ft. in height. The walls are, lined 
and the roof is formed of splendid 
slabs of Syenite, but above the 
mof 4 successive chambers, as 
shown in the annexed section 
(tig. 2), have been formed, each 
divided from the, other by slabs ot 
granite, polished on their lower 
surfaces, lmt left rough on the 
upper, and above these a oth 
chamber is formed of 2 sloping 
blocks to discharge the weight of 
the whole. The first- ot these 
chambers lias long been known; 



tlm* upper four were discovered and ln7 iSwlj0|l of KitlK l4 rh(mi i„. r nuu <>f r^sa K *- i» 
tirst entered by < \donel Yysc, and meat Pyramid. Seale soft, to l in. 

it was there that he discovered the 

name of the founder. This was not engraved as a record, but scribbled 
in red paint on the stones, apparently as a quarry-mark, or as an address 
to the king, and accompanied by something like directions for then- 
position in the building, sufficient, however, to identify completely the 
founder and the time of the erection of the pyramid. This is the only 
really virgin discovery in the pyramids, as they have all been opened 
either in the time of the Greeks or Homans, or by the Mahometans, 
and an unrifled tomb of this age is still a desideratum. I util such is 
hit upon we must remain in ignorance of the real mode of sepulture in 
those days, and of the purpose of many of the arrangements oi these 
mvsterious buildings. 

' The portcullises which invariably close the entrances ot the sepul- 
vliml «.:ham»«r in the pyramid* arc an»"ii}? curious and jngc 
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nious uf the arrangements of these buildings. Generally they consist 
ot great cubical masses of granite, measuring 8 or 10 ft. each way, mx! 
consequently weighing 50 or (30 tons, and even more. These werv 
fitted into chambers prepared during the construction of the building, 
but raised into the upper parts, and, being lowered after the body was 
deposited, closed the entrance so effectually that in some instances it 
has been found necessary either to break them in pieces, or to cut a 
passage round them to gain admission to the chambers. They gene- 
rally slide in grooves in the wall, to which they fit exactly, and*alt<»- 
gethcr show a degree of ingenuity and forethought very remarkable, 
considering the early ago at which they were executed. 

In the second pyramid one chamber has been discovered partly 
above ground, partly cut in the rock. In the third the chambers are 
numerous, all excavated in the rock ; and from the tunnels that have 
been driven by explorers through the superstnictures of these two, it 
is very doubtful whether anything, is to be found above ground. Jt is 
observable that the measurements of the third pyramid are as nearly as 
possible the exact halt ot those of the second. This cannot have been 
unintentional. 

The exceptional pyramid above alluded to is that- of Saccara, shown 
in the annexed plan and section (woodcut No. 15d), both to the scale 
of 100 It. to 1 in. Jt is the only pyramid that does not face exactly 
north and south. It is nearly ot the same general dimensions with the 
py i amid of C hephoron, but its outline, the disposition of its chambers, 
find the hieioglyphics lound in its interior, all seem to point to an imi 
tation of the old form of mausolea by sonic king of a far more modern 
date. 

^ All the old pyramids do not follow the simple outline of those of' 
Gizeh. That at Dashoor, for instance, rises to half its height with a 
slope ot 54 to the horizon, but is finished at the angle of 45 , giving 
it a very exceptional appearance; and that of Meydoon has more the 
appearance of a tower, its angle being 74° 10'. Two smaller towers 
rise from its summit, in the manner in which it is supposed Assyrian 
pyramids were usually constructed. The latter, indeed, seems not to 
havo been an unusual mode of building pyramids in stories or stages, 
each less than the other, but it is possible that this was only temporary 
or preparatory, and that it was intended eventually to smooth the whole 
dovvn to the more orthodox form of a straight-sided pyramid. 

Ihe ai chiteeture of the age ot tlio pyramids lias not yet been suffi- 
ciently illustrated ; but when the great ‘Prussian work is finished, this 
repioaoh will be removed, as Lcpsius seems to have paid especial 
attention Ao the structural tombs and buildings around the pyramids, 
many or most of which are contemporary, or nearly so, with the oldest 
of them. 

hike all eai 1\ architecture, it shows evident symptoms of having 
been borrowed from a wooden original. The lintels of the doorways 
aro still rounded, and the walls are mere square post*, grooved and 
jointed together, and every part of it as unlike a stone architecture as 
can possibly be seen. Yet the pyramids themselves, and those tombs 
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winch arc found outside, generally are far removed from wooden 
forms; and it is only when we find the Egyptian indulging in deco- 
rative art that we tract* this more primitive form. There arc two door- 
ways of this class in the British Museum, and many in that of Berlin; 
hut perhaps one of the best illustrations of the architectural forms nj 
that day is the sarcophagus of Myeerinus, unfortunately lost on its way 
to England. It represents a palace, with all the peculiarities found mi 
•i huger scale in the buildings which surround the pyramid, with lln* 
peculiar cornice, and still more peculiar roll or ligature on the angles, 
most evidently a carpentry form, but which the style retained to its 
latest day. 



In many of the tombs surrounding the pyramids square piers are 
tound supporting the roof, sometimes, but rarely, with an abacus, gene 
nd ly without any carved work, though it is more than probable tli.it 
they were originally painted with defiees upon which they depended 
tor their ornament. In most instances they look more like lYng- 
ments of a wall, of which the intervening spaces had been cutaway, 
than pillars in the sense in which we usually understand the word; 
and in all instances in the early ages they must be considered more 
as utilitarian expedients than as parts of an ornamental style ot 
architecture. 

from the knowledge, however, that we do possess of this stylo, we 
may safely assert that it is one of the least beautiful artistically of those 
wo are acquainted with, and infinitely inferior to the Theban style 
which succeeded it. The early Egyptians built neither for beauty nor 
for use, but for eternity. To this last they sacrificed every other feeling. 
In itself nothing can be less artistic than a pyramid. A tower, either 
round or square, or of any other form, and of the samo dimensions, 
would have been far more imposing, and if of sufficient, height— the 
mass being the same -might almost attain to sublimity ; but a pyramid 
never looks so large as it is, and not till you almost touch it can you 
be brought to believe that its dimensions are so great as they are. This 
is owing principally to all its parts sloping away from the eye instead 
of boldly challenging, observation : but, on the other hand, no form is 
so stable, none so capable of resisting the injuries of time or force, and 
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mine, consequently, so well calculated to attain tlie object for which 
tl„. pyramids were erected. As examples of technic art. they are un- 
rivalled among the works of men. but they rank among the lowest if 
judged by the aesthetic rules of architectural art. 

The same character belongs to the tombs and buildings around 
them ? they are low and solid, and possess neither beauty ol form nor 
any architectural feature at all worthy of attention or admiration, but 
tin y have lasted nearly uninjured from the remotest antiquity, and 
ilia's have attained the' object their builders had principally in view 
when they designed them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TEHRAN MONARCHY. 


Historical notice — Pillars Temple-Palaces — Rhamession — Karnac. 


Thk moment wo pass the local limits of the necropolis of Memphis, or 
chronologically come helow the dynasties of the pyramid-builders, \vr 
are at once aw, are of being in the presence of a new style of architec- 
ture, differing in almost every respect from that which preceded it, ami 
in many characteristics antagonistic, to it to a remarkable extent. 

Wo have no longer any pyramids, nor any traces of that quaint 
style of wooden architecture jaunted out above. Obelisks become one 
of the most remarkable and striking features of the new style, all of 
them, so far as we know, situated on the eastern side, as all the pyra- 
mids wore on the western side of the Nile. Columnar architecture 
becomes also general, comprising two of the forms of columns, after- 
wards more generally used ; the Proto-Doric;, so called from its extreme 
similarity to the Greek order of that name, and those with what is 
called the lotus-bud capital, from its supposed resemblance to the bud 
of that sacred plant. It is in this ago that the great temple at Karmic 
was commenced by Osortasen, the first temple of which we have am 
cognizance in Egyptian history ; and under another king of the same 
dynasty — Amenemha— the Labyrinth was also begun, though when it 
was finished, or how far it was carried by him, are as yet by no means 
clear. Nor is it known whether the pyramid that forms part of the 
group was built by that king, or belongs to somo prior dynasty. 

Under the kings of this period Egypt enjoyed great prosperity; 
the face of the country was changed ; a new style of art and new man- 
ners were introduced. This state of things was suddenly cheeked by 
the Shepherd invasion, the greatest of all the afflictions which Egypt 
suffered during her long career, which humbled her into the condition 
of a subject province. It is by no means satisfactorily settled, even 
now, who these Shepherds were, though they must probably have been 
a race inhabiting either the Valley of the Euphrates, or some of the 
countries between that, region and the Valley of the Nile, who, entering 
by the Isthmus of Suez, took possession of the whole country from the 
Cataract to the sea. The detestation in which tho memory of these 
intruders wins ever after held in Egypt testifies to the oppressiveness 
of their rule, and to the disgust which their barbarism inspired among 
their tar more civilised subjects. Wo read that, during the steward- 
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8 hij) of Joseph “ the Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews ; 
L* that is an abomination to the Egyptians,” and that k ‘ every shepherd 
is an abomination unto the Egyptians.” 1 

The descendants of the old Egyptian kings, however, still existed, 
(hough they cannot be said to have reigned till lapse of time brought 
(h‘(‘«i y and corruption into the ranks of the Shepherd kings, when, 
joining with the other petty princes of native, deacon L they rose, 
expelled the Shepherd races, and restofed the Theban Empire with 
r\cn greater glory than before. I mler their rule Egypt became the 
most powerful state in the ancient world, and attained a point of great- 
ness in arms and art which she never surpassed, and which, in so tal- 
as architecture is concerned, is unequalled by any state which has 
existed from that time to this. 

On the restoration of the old Egyptian monan lis they brought hack 
with them the style of art whieh had prevailed before the interruption 
caused by their subject inn, unaltered in all respects. The two periods, 
therefore, must he taken together as one group. As this group can 
prebends all that is best and greatest in Egyptian art, it will he ueees- 
sarv to treat it rather more in detail and more methodically than the 
previous style. 

l’lIXAJtS. 

Egyptian pillars arc of very various forms. Of these we must he 
content, here to describe a few, which appeal the most distinct, and 
typical of the general style ol art. , 

The simplest form is that of a plain square pier, with or without, 
:m abacus, as used in the tombs about the pyramids. Sir Oardner 
Wilkinson suggests that it was derived from the supports left in quar- 
ries to sustain the superincumbent strata, hut its origin may he even 
eiiMier and simpler than this, for it is evident that, wherever a roof or 
verandah or open space is to he covered, whether the masonry is ol 
brick or of stone, a square pier is the most obvious, the simplest, and 
mechanically the best mode ol supporting a beam or beams. Such 
square piers were probably used in the bazaars, the houses, and temple's 
of Memphis, before even the time when the pyramids were erected. 
\\ hen built of brick or a rubble stone, an abacus, either of Hat tiles ol 
of wood, becomes indispensable, to diffuse the pressure of the beams 
equally, l’iers pf masonry in regular flat courses were used contem- 
poraneously with those of brick or rubble. In none of these is it 
accessary that the abacus should project beyond the line of the pillars, 
nor in fact does this appear to have been usual in any period of Egyp- 
tian art. The next, form that this pillar took was that of an octagon, 
produced bv cutting off the angles of the square: an improvement 
which, if not indispensable for pillars on the exterior of buildings, was 
iiearly so internally, where the space occupied and the sharp square 
angles were particularly awkward, lids step made, it was easy to 
carry it further by cutting off the angles of the octagon, so as to make 
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it a pillar of 16 Hides, and again of 32, as was done afterwards in hidi;t 
but with this ditfereneo, that in that country all these polygons an- 
found in the same pillar, while here the same on, 
is always carried from the base to the summit. Ail 
these variations required a marked and projectile 
abacus, to correspond with the lines of the Kane 
or entablature that rested upon them, which was n,t 
indispensably necessary when merely a square pur 
was employed. 

The last improvement, and that which brought 
it nearest, the Grecian form, was hollowing out tie 
faces of the polygon with a reversed curve, so as m 
produce what is called Ruling. All these kinds.! 
pillars are found perfected in very early tombs, aiel 
may have been used from the most remote anfiquilv. 
The earliest examples exhibiting all these improve- 
ments that have come down to our age are those at 
Beni Nassau, excavated during the supremacy of tin 
_ . 12th dynasty. There both 8 and 16 sided pillars 
iuo. I’iiiiu-iiMk-ni UiihNin. are found supporting what may have? been either a 
stone or wooden architrave, and sometimes, as in 
this view (woodcut No. 161), what certainly represents a wooden rent'. 
Internally, as shown in woodcut No. 160, it looks very much as if a 
brick arch were thrown from range to range of these columns, hut, 
being cut in the rock, it is difficult to be certain on this point. 

These proto-Doric pillars occur in the rock-cut temples of Nubia, of 

the age of Khamses 11., ami 







elsewhere, sometimes with 
a flat hand down the ecu 
tre, containing an inscription 
in hieroglyphics; generally 
they have all the character- 
istics of the Grecian order, 
except the echinus or beau- 
tilul carved member under 
the abacus, which the Egyp- 
tians never used. 

One of. the oldest form* 
of pillars in Egypt is repre- 
sented in woodcut No. 162. 
It is evidently derived from a wooden- post used to support a roof 
internally, and its peculiar fcl.apo may be meant, either as a repro- 
duction m carving of what were originally stripes of colour, or m 
stems of lotus, or of some kind of reeds, coupled and banded 
together. Its capital is not unlike the shape of a bud. It is found 
with the proto-Doric at Beni Nassau, and it, continued the favourite 
oidei thioughout. the whole 1 haraonie period, though frei|uontlv a 
plain circular shaft was substituted for the complex one. 

At Beni Nassau the shaft tapers regularly from the base to the 
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necking of the capital, but in the great, examples executed during tlie 
IStli dynasty the y>illars contract again at the base, as in (he next 
woodcut, which gives a degree of lightness and ele- 
^;uicc to their otherwise too massive forms that is 
singularly pleasing. 

The best example of the order is found in the 
lateral colonnades of the great hall at Karnao (wood- 
, rut No. 170 farther on), but there are scart-ely any ot 
tl l0 temples of the great age that have not specimens 
.,f it. At first sight its form is so peculiar, and so 
unmeaning, that it. has never been copied out of 
Hgypt, though all her other orders are found else- 
where. 

A large class of pillars have* capitals resembling 
I he ealvx or bell of a flower, but the form is so con- 
ventional, and, as no examples of the order are found 
of a date anterior to the great 1 Ht h dynasty, we find 
it only so far removed from its origin, that it is diili- 
• ult to trace it. backward to its source. 

The typical example of this style, is found in the 
Hypo, style Hall at Karnao, where the pillars are 70 ft. 
hi height to the under side of the architrave, and 
mure than half that in circumference at a little above 
the base. 

Those, however, of the Rhamession (woodcut No. 

1 <>•)), on the other side ot the Nile, though only *10 ft. 
in height, are perhaps more graceful, though certainly 
majestic nor so characteristic ot Egyptian art. 

Of these capitals the. papyrus cup may lie* considered as the typical 
firm, hut there are also in Egypt some decidedly lotus forms. Nano 
times the hell of the capital is adorned with palm leaves, or reeds, or 
tmi volitional vegetable forms. In the Ptolemaic period the Oroeks 
showed a peculiar preference for this order, from its resemblance to 
their favourite Corinthian order, which in fact, was copied from it, and 
tlmy adorned it, not only as the Egyptians had done, but in fifty fan- 
tastic ways, many of them far from being conducive to its appropriate- 
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ti' -ss or arcl^tectural beauty. 

Another class of pillars is, as far as taste is concerned, tin* 
"lost questionable of any. Its peculiarity consists in employing Isis 
heads or fiimres of Typhon, or other deities, as tlie ornaments of its 
capitals. 

The origin of these is easily explained; for early examples exist 
showing the Isis head, either painted or sculptured in low relief, on 
T lf<* face or faces of square piers, and gradually the relief and promi- 
nence of the head became greater and greater, and the column 
"lore and more attenuated, till we come to the typical specimen ot 
Hendera (woodcut. No. 105), of the Roman age*. It cannot, however, 
he regarded as an example of the had taste of modem times, as an 
Isis-headed capital, represented in the woodcut No. H*4, is found 
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at Sedinga in Ethiopia, of the age of Amunopth 111., of the ls,| 
dynasty. 



'I’his order must not be confounded with what are sometimes, tliuujrh 
impioperly, called < aryatide columns. In Egypt there arc many 
square piers of the class described above, with Colossi placed in front 
ot them, one of which is shown in woodcut No. 1(>(>, but the figure 
neithei support the architrave, as in Greece, nor do they serve to 
strengthen the pillar, though attached to it. They are in fact statin* 
ranged architecturally, not architectural objects at all. No doubt they 
heighten tho architectural effect, and constitute some of the most im- 
posing groupH of Egyptian art: still thoy are as distinct from the archi- 
teetni-e as the adjacent Sphinxes or seated Colossi with which they 
unite to produce that grandeur of effect the Egyptians knew so well 


PLANS. 


how to create, by combining the arts of the builder, the sculptoi 
the painter, each in his separate province, but still each wmkin 
the elaboration of one grand design. 


in 






)65. Pillar, from the Portico at 
1 lenders. 


Cnryatide Pillar, from the Orest. Court at 
Mediiiot-Halroli. 


■ The plans of Egyptian temples are as various as the forms of their 
Pillars; so much so, indeed, as to make it very difficult to desen I >e 
them. The greatest and noblest is that at Karaite, but, like most 
Indian temples, it is an aggregation of parts around a small but. saered 
centre ; and having been gradually elaborated during several eenturies. 
it present* no uniformity of plan or design. I he temple known ast.be 
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Iihamession, on the opposite side of the Nile, is Better therefore for mi, 
purpose. The whole of it was built, by Jfhamscs the Croat, in the I .Ml, 
century n.e., as will be seen from the plan, drawn to the usual sc;,!. 

.... its fayade is formed by 

- _ j -I - — 11 two great pylons, or pyn, 

I | midal masses of masonrv. 

: n:_ — ■ jV* ( which, like the two west- 

| OC ern towers of a Gothic 

I I 1° ° 9 ® i I cathedra], are the appm 

I " HUli Mniv priate and most imposing 

I I # • part of the structure e\ 

ternally. .Between tin m 
J o O d f " § O O /- 18 the entrance doorway, 

! *• • • 0 ® #90 O '■ leading almost invariably 

. i o o • • §# oo j ' mio a £ milt < 

t 0 0 0 # 0 * O (} W var(l > with l >urt h*oes al 

[ 0 0 ® ^ q ways on two, and snnie- 

| Q 0 a H Jjj | 0 q Q | times on three sides. This 

Rm Jii— iiltl , _"L leads to an inner court. 

! |,J *- smaller, but far moiv 

. , r i 6# ® # ° splendid, than the lirst. 

iJ B V V W ® On 11,0 two Hides of this 

j 1 1 qlj y ^ gj* • court, through which die 

| ® t ) ID 0 central passage leads, are 

i | O O 0 0 square piers with colossi 

! j q ( ) & & * n ^ ron ^» an( i 011 the right 

I f J and left are double range* 
i j f -I jv jji il a j? ^ B of circular columns, which 

j J O Lli i'J LI D [It m II i I are continued also behind 

|g . . 1 | H| J ffi i the square piers fronting 

| | i j the entrance. 'Passing 

|, | i | through this, we come t" 

I v j V J ' ' ! 1 a hypostyle hall of great 

| O O ! i beauty, fonned by two 

i O O i i ranges of larger column* 

1 ® • j in the centre, and three 

' ! • • J ! rows of smaller ones o' 1 

I O n j each side. These hypo- 

; ! ^ ( 1 style halls almost always 

accompany tlie larger 
Egyptian temples of the 
great age. They derive 
their name from having 

107. lUmmession at Tliebea. Stale 1 00 ft. to 1 in. an Upper range of 00- 

lumns, or what in Gothic 
architecture would be called a clerestory , through which the light i* s 
admitted to the central portion of the hall. Although some are more 
extensive than this, the arrangement of all is nearly similar. They po.v 
sess 2 ranges of columns in the centre so tall as to equal the height ot 
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the side columns together with that of the attic which is placed on them. 
These are generally of different orders ; the central pillars having a 
hell-shaped capital, the under side ot which is perfectly illuminated 
from the mode in which the light was introduced : while in the side 
pillars the capital was narrower at the top than at the bottom, appa- 
rently for the sake of allowing its ornaments to be seen. One of the 
central pillars is given (woodcut No. Iti3). Beyond this are always 
several smaller apartments, in this instance supposed to be nine in 
number, hut they are so ruined that it is difficult to be quite certain 
wlmt their arrangement was. These seem to have been rather suited 
lo the residences of the king or priests than to the purposes ot a 
temple, as we understand tins word. Indeed, palace-temple, or temple- 
palace, would be a more appropriate term for these buildings than to 
mil them simply temples. They do not seem to have been appro- 
priated to the worship of any particular god, but rather for the groat, 
coromonials of royalty — of kingly sacrifice to the gods for the people, 
and of worship) of the king by the people. He seems to have been 
regarded, if not as a god, at least as the representative ol the gods on 
earth. 

Though the Rhamession is so grand from its dimensions, and so 
beautiful from its design, it is iar surpassed in every respect by the 
palace-temple at Karnac, which is perhaps the noblest effort ot aielii 
tectural magniiicence ever produced by the hand ot man. 

Its principal dimensions are 1200 it. in length, by about 3M) in 
width, and it covers therefore about 430, (MiO square tt., or umra than 
twice the area of St, Peters at Rome, and more than four times that of 
any medheval cathedral existing. r I his, however, is not a tail wu) ot 
*‘f4 inciting its dimensions, for our churches are buildings cntiicl) umh'i 
• me roof; but at Karnac a considerable portion was uncovered by am 
buildings, so that no such comparison is just. I he great liypostyh- 
hall, however, is internally 340 ft. by 17*h and, with its two pylons, 
it covers more than 88,000 square ft,, a greater area than the cathedral 
of Cologne, the largest of all our northern cathedrals; and when w<- 
consider that this is only a part of a great whole, we may fairly assert 
that the whole is among the largest, as it undoubtedly is one of tin- 
niest beautiful buildings in the world. 

The original part of this great group was, as before mentioned, the 
sanctuary or temple built by Osortasen, the great monarch of the 12th 
dynasty, before the Shepherd invasion. It is the only thing that seems 
to have been allowed to stand during the live centuries of .Shepherd 
domination, though it is by no means clear that even it stood, and 
that, it had not been pulled down by the Shepherds, and reinstated by 
the first kings of the 18th dynasty, an operation which was easily per- 
formed with the beautiful polished granite masonry of the sanctuary. 
Re this as it may, Amenophis, the first king of the lestoic d race, cn 
closed this in a temple about 120 ft. square. Thotbrncs I. built in 
front of it a splendid hall, surrounded by colossi, backed by piers; 
and Thothmes 111 . erected behind it a palace or temple, which is one 
ef the most singular buildings in Egypt. The ball is 1T» R. b>ng by 
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M in width internally, and tl.o roof supported by two rows of march, . 
square columns, and two of circular pillars of most exceptional fom, 
the capital being reversed, and something of the form usually found i„ 
Assyna. but never again in Egypt, Like almost all Egyptian hall, 
it was lighted from the roof in tbe manner shown in the section. Will! 
all these additions, the temple was a complete whole, 540 ft. i n 

),) 280 in width, at the time •when the sun-worshippers broke in in 

the regular succession of the great 18 th dynasty. 



When the original line was resumed, Mancpthah commenced the 
binldinu of the great ball, which lie nearly completed. Klmmses. tin 
hrst kmg ot the 10th dynasty, built the small temple in front : and 
the so-called Hubastite kings of the 22nd dynasty added the mvm 
eourt in (rout, completing the building to the extent we now find it. 
" 0 h'lve thus, ms m some of our inediieval cathedrals, in this oi.r 
temple,, a complete history of the style during the whole of its most 
nourishing period ; and, either for interest or for beauty, it forms siteli 
a senes as no other country, and no other age, can produce. Besides 
those buildings mentioned above, there are other temples to the north, 
to the east, and more especially to the south, and pylons connecting 
tliose, and avenues of sphinxes extending for mile's, and enclosin'-' 
vvalls, and tanks, and embankments, making up such a group as no 

•l’ "Wr* K>fon> ° r sinco - ' S( - «V<cr’s, with its colonnades, 
and the Vatican make up an immense mass, hut as insignificant in 
extent as m style when compared with this glory of ancient The he* 
mid its surrounding temples. 

The culminating point and climax of all this group of building is 
the hypostyle hall of Mancpthah. The accompanying plan, and section 
of its central portion, both to the usual scale, will explain its general 
arrangement; hut no language can convey an idea of its beauty, and 
no artist lias yet been able to reproduce its form so as to convey to 
those who have not seen it an idea of its grandeur. The mass of its 
central piers, illumined by a flood of light from the clerestory, and the 
smaller pillars of the wings gradually fading into obscurity are h> 
arranged and lighted ns to convey an idea of infinite space • at the 
siimo time the beauty and massiveness of the forms, mul the brilliancy 
of their coloured decorations, all combine to stamp this as the greatest 
ot man s architectural works ; hut such a one as it would he impossible 
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to reproduce, except in such a climate and in that, individual stylo in 
which, and for which, it was created. 

On the same side of the Nile, and connected with it by an avenue 
of sphinxes, stands the temple of Luxor, hardly inferior in some respects 



' !T0. Section of central portion ul Hypostylr Hall at Karnw. Seale r.n tt. U> I In. 


to its great rival at Karmic ; but either it was never finished, or, owing 
to its proximity to the Nile, it has been ruined, and the materials 
carried away. The length is about H00 ft., its breadth ranging from 
1 00 to 200 ft. Its general arrangement comprised, first, a great court 
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at a different angle from the rest, being turned so as to face Karniu* 
Tn front of this stand two colossi of Rhamsos the (treat, its found, V 
and two obelisks were once also there, one of which is now in Paris' 
Behind this was once a great, hypostyle hall, but only the two central 
ranges of columns are now standing. Still further back were smaller 
halls and numerous apartments, evidently meant for the king’s r. si- 
deline, rather than for a temple* or place exclusively devoted to worship. 

The palace at Luxor is further remarkable as a striking instance ,.f 
how regardless the Egyptians were of regularity and symmetry in 
their plans. Not only is there a considerable angle in the direction 
of the axis of the building, but the angles of the courtyards are liardh 
ever right, angles; the pillars are variously spaced, and pains seem to 
have been gratuitously taken to make it as irregular as possible in 
nearly every respect. All that part on the southern end was creeled 
by Amenophis IJL,the northern part completed 
by Rhamses the Great, the same who built the 
Khamession already described as situated on the 
other bank of the Nile. 

Besides these there stood on the western 
side ot the Nile the Memnonium, or great 
temple ol Amenophis ill., now almost entirely 
ruined, having been placed on the alluvial plain, 
within the limits ot the inundation, which lias 
tended on the one hand to bury it, and on the 
other to facilitate tin* removal of its materials. 
Nearly the only remains of it now apparent 
are the two great seated colossi of its founder, 
one ot which, when broken, became in Greek, or 
lather homan times, the vocal Memnon, whose 
plaintive wail to the rising sun, over its own 
and its country s desolation, forms so prominent 
an incident in the Roman accounts of Thebes. 

Not far from this stood the great temple of 
Modi net-1 1 abou, built by Rliamses 1 1L, tin* first 
king of the 10th dynasty. This, though scarcely 
inferior in size to its neighbour, shows a mani- 
fest inferiority of art, — as if Egypt’s great days 
were already fast passing away. Further down 
the river stood another temple, that of Gournou, 
built by the same Manepthah who erected the 
gieat hall of Kamae. This, however, appears 
only to have been a residence, and l>oth in style 
and size the least remarkable of the great build 
ings whose wondrous remains still adorn the 
site of the hundred-gated city. 

Another building of this age, attached to 
the southern side of the great temple at Karmic, 
deserves especial attention as being a perfectly regular budding, erected 
at one tunc, and according to the original design, and being literallv a 
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teunplc, without anything about it that, could justify the supposition oi 
its being a palace. 

It was (‘rooted by the first king of the lVHh dynasty, and consists 
of two pylons, approached through an avenue of sphinxes. 'Within 
this is an hyptetliral court, and 
he vend that a small liypostyle 
hall, lighted from above, as 
.shown in the section. Within 
this is the cell, surrounded by 
a passage, and with a smaller 
hall beyond, all apparently 
dark, or very imperfectly light- 
ed. The gateway in front of the 
avenue was erected by the Ptolemies, and, like many Egyptian build 
ings, placed at a different angle to the direction oi the building itselt. 
besides its intrinsic beauty, this temple is interesting ns being tar 
more like the temples erected at forwards under the (<reck and Homan 
domination than anything else belonging to that early age. 

There are, or were, many other great works ot this great ago 
scattered over t ho whole length and breadth ot tin*, country, bom 
Tanis, or Snail, near the mouth of the Nile, where this remains of 
l<> obelisks can still be traced, to Sold), 011 the borders ot Nubia, 
where now stands a temple* ot tbe third Ameiiophis, sea-reedy inferior 
in beauty or magnificence to those of the capital. I hose at Memphis, 
at Ahvdos, many of those at Thebes, and elsewhere, are so completely 
ruined, that it is impossible to restore* them, or to judge of tlioir died 
architecturally. Nor do they seem to possess any peculiarities which 
.in* not found in those already mentioned. 
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MODERN STYLES. 


CONI’ K NTS. 
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From tlio time of the Hltli dynasty, with a alight, revival underlie 

Dubastite king’s of the 22ml 
dynasty, Egypt sank through 
a long period of decay, till 
her misfortunes were eon 
summated by the invasion 
of the Persians under Cam 
byses, 52d n.c. Eroni dial 
time she served in a bond- 
age more destructive, if not 
so galling, as that of tlm 
Shepherd domination, till 
relieved by the more en 
lightened policy of the Pto- 
lemies. Under them slm 
enjoyed as great material 
prosperity as under the Pha- 
raohs ; and her arch i tec tun 
and her arts too revived, not. 
it is true, with the greatness 
or the purity of the great 
national era, but still with 
much richness and material 
splendour. 

Some of the temples of 
this age are, as far as dimen- 
sions and richness of decora- 
tions are concerned, quite 
worthy of the great age. 
though their plans and ar- 
rangements differ to a con- 
siderable extent. There is 
now no hesitation as to 
whether they should be call- 
ed temples or palaces : all i> 
now exclusively devoted to 
worship, — and to the worship of a heavenly God, not of a deified king 



17.V Han of Temple at Kdfou, Apollonopolis Magna. 
Scale 100 ft, to 1 in. 
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What those arrangements are will he well understood from the 
annexed plan of that of Edfou (woodcut T<o. 173), which, though not 
{ j ie largest, is the most complete of those remaining. It is 450 ft. in 
length, and 155 in width, and covering upwards of 80,000 ft. ; its 
dimensions may be said to he equal to those of the largest, of our 
niediicval cathedrals (( \dogne or Amiens for instance), hal t only oi 










mm 
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the whole structure (that which is shaded in the plan) is roofed, and 
therefore it can scarcely ho compared with buildings entirely under 
one roof. 

In front of the temple are two large and splendid pylons, with 
the gateway in the centre, making up a facade 225 ft. in extent. 
Although this example lms lost its crowning cornice, its sculptures 
and ornaments are still very perfect, and it may altogether be con- 
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sidorod as a fair specimen of its class, though inferior in dimensions i„ 
many of those of tho great l*haraoiiic age. Within these is a court, 
140 it. by 1(0, surrounded hy a colonnade on three sides, and risin<- 
by easy steps, the whole width of the court, to the porch or portio, 
which, in Ptolemaic temples, takes the place of the great hypostyk 
halls of tho Pharaohs. It is lighted from the front over low serei ns 
placed between each of tho pillars, a peculiarity scarcely ever founil 
in temples of earlier date, though apparently common in domestic 
edifices, or those formed of wood, certainly as early as the middle el 
the 18th dynasty, as may ho seen from the annexed woodcut (No. 



Bas-rellof ut Toll el Anuirmi. 


i.iken from a tomb of one of the sun-worshipping kings, who reigned 
bt tween Amenophis 1JJ. ami Horns. From this we pass into an innrr 
and smaller porch, and again through two passages to a dark and mvstt* 
rums sanctuary, surrounded by darker passages and ehambers, ‘well 
( cd( ulated to mystify and strike with awe any worshipper or neophyte 
who might, be admitted to their gloomy precincts. 

The celebrated temple at Dendera is similar to this, and slightly 
larger, but it has no forecourt, no propylons, and no enclosing outer 
walls. Its Invade is given in the next woodcut (No. 17f>). Its Isis- 
headed columns are not equal to those of Edfou in taste or grace ; but 
it has tho advantage of situation, and this temple is not encumbered 
either by sand or huts, as the other is, so that its effect on travellers is 
always more striking. 



Facade of Temple at Dendera. 
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Notwithstanding its irregularity, this tcraplo ban the advanfagi- of 
being nearly all of Ihe same age, and erected according to one plan. 

whilo the greater buildings at 'Thebt s 



are often aggregations of parts of difhr- 
ent ages ; and though eaeli is beautiful 
in itself, the result is often not quire su 
harmonious as might be desired. In 
this respect the Ptolemaic temples cer. 
tainly have the advantage, inasmueh ;i> 
they are all of one age, and all emu- 
pleted according to the plan on whit K 
they were designed, a circumstann* 
which, to some extent at least, com- 
pensates for their marked inferioriiv 
in size and style, and the littleness 
of all the ornaments and details ;i> 
compared with those of the Phanum'ir 
period. It, must at the same time he 
admitted that this inferiority is nuuv 
apparent in the sculpture of the Ptnlr 
maic age than in its architecture. The 


isu. Han of T«.*mple at I’liila*. 


general design of the buildings is 
frequently grand and imposing, but 


the details are always inferior; and 
the sculpture and painting, which in the great age add so much to tin 
beauty of the whole, are in the Ptolemaic age always frittered away. 



ill-arranged, and unmeaning — injurious t«* 
the general effect instead of heightening 
and improving it. 

Mammkisi. 

Besides the temples above described, 
which are all more or less complex in plan, 
and all made up of various independent 
parts, there exists in Egypt a class oi 
temples called mamme isi, dedicated to the 
mysterious accouchement of the mother of 
the gods. Small temples of this form arc 
common to all ages, and belong its well to 
the 18th dynasty as to the time of the 
Ptolemies. One of them, built by Aine- 
nophis 111. at Elephantine, is represented 
in plan and elevation in the annexed cut. 
It is of a simple peristylar form, with 
columns in front and rear, resembling that 


shown in woodcut No. 157, and 7 square 


piers on each flank. These temples aro all small, and, like the 
Typhonia, which somewhat resemble them, were used as detached 
chapels or cells, dependent on the larger temples. W hat renders 
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them more than usually interesting to us is the fact that they were 
undoubtedly the originals of the Greek peristylar forms, that people 
having borrowed nearly every peculiarity of their arts from the hanks 
of the Nile. We possess the tangible evidence of peristylar temples 
and proto-Doric pillars, erected in Egypt centuries before the oldest 
known specimen in Greece. We need therefore hardly hesitate to 
award the palm of invention of these things to the Egyptians, as wo 
should probably be forced to do of most*V>f the arts and sciences of the 
Greeks if we had only knowledge sutlieient to connect them. 

Dock-cut Tombs and Tumulus. 

Both in Egypt Proper and in Nubia the Egyptians were in f lie 
habit of excavating monuments from the living rook, but with this 
curious distinction, that, jyith scarcely an exception, all the excavations 
in Egypt Proper are tombs, and no important example of a rock-cut 
temple has yet been found. In Nubia, on the other hand, all the ex- 
cavations are temples, and no tombs of importance are to be found 
anywhere. This distinction may hereafter lead to important historical 
deductions, inasmuch as on the western side of India there are, as has 
already been pointed out, an infinite number of rook-eut temples, hut. 
no tombs of any sort. Every circumstance seems to point to the fact 
dial, if there was any connection between Africa and India, it was 
with the provinces of the upper part of the Valley of the Nile, and not 
with Egypt Proper. This, however, is a subject that can hardly he 
entered on here, though it may be useful to hear in mind the itfialogy 
alluded to. 

Bike all rock-cut examples all over the world, these Nubian temples 
; ire copies of structural buildings, only more or less modified to suit 



and Section of Kock-cat Temple at Jpsamboui. Stale for plan 100ft, to l in.; w ction 50 ft. to 1 in. 
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tho exigencies of their situation, which did not admit of any very groat 
development inside, as light and air could only be introduced from the 
ono opening of the doorway. 

The two principal examples of this class of monument are the twi 
at Ipsamboul, the largest of which is the finest of its class known to 
exist anywhere. Its total depth from the face of the rock is 1 .>0 ft., 
divided into 2 large halls and B cells, with passages connecting them. 

Externally the facade is afiout 100 ft. in height, and adorned By I 
of the most magnificent colossi in Egypt, each 70 ft. in height, and re- 
presenting the King Khamses II., who caused the excavation to he madr. 
It may be because they are more perfect than any others now found in 
that country, but certainly nothing can exceed their calm majesty and 
beauty, or be more entirely free from the vulgarity and exaggeration 
which is generally a characteristic of colossal works of this sort. 

Tho smaller temple at the same place has (> standing figures of 
deitios countersunk in the rock, and is carved with exceeding richness. 
It is of the same age with the large temple, but not to be compared 
with it owing to the inferiority of the design. 

Resides these, there is a very beautiful though small example at 
Kalabsche, likewise belonging to the age of Khamses II., and remark- 
able for the beauty of its sculptural bas-reliefs, as well as for the Bold 
proto-Doric columns which adorn its vestibule. There are also smaller* 
ones at Derri and Ealagne, at the upper end of the valley. At EssaBua. 
(iirsheh, and Random*, the cells of the temple have been excavated from 
the rock, but their courts and propylons are structural buildings added 
in front a combination never found in Egypt, and very rare anywhere 
else, although meeting the difficulties of the case better than any other 
arrangement, inasmuch as the sanctuary has thus all the imperishability 
and mystery of a cave, and the temple at the same time has the spnee 
and external appearance of a building standing in the open air. 

This last arrangement is found also as a characteristic of the temples 
of Gibel Baikal, in the kingdom of Meroe, showing how far the rock- 
cutting practice prevailed in the upper Valley of the Nile. 

As all these temples arc contemporary with the great structures in 
Egypt, it seems strange that the eternity of a rock-cut example did net 
recommend this foim of temple to the attention of the Egyptians them- 
selves. But with the exception of a small grotto, called tho Specs 
Artomidos, near Beni Hassan, and two small eaves at Silsilis, near the 
cataract, the Egyptians seem never to have attempted it, trusting appa- 
rently to the solidity of their masonic structures for that eternity "f 
duration they aspired to. 

'Bombs. 

Of the first 10 dynasties of Egyptian kings nothing now remains hut 
their tombs— the everlasting pyramids and little or nothing of the 
poople they governed but the structures and rock -cut excavations which 
they prepared for their final resting-places. 

The Theban kings and their subjects built no pyramids, and lion * 1 
of their tombs are built all are excavated from the living rock ; ami 
from Beni Hassan to the cataract, the plain of the Nile is everywhere 
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fringed with these sin- 
gular m< mument s, which , 
if taken in the aggre- 
gate, perhaps required a 
greater amount of labour 
t < » exert vate and t c ad< >111 
than did even all the edi- 
fices of t ho plain. Cer- 
tain it is that there is lar 
liiuio to l>e learnt of the 
arts, of the habits, and of 
the history of Egypt from 
these tombs than from all 
the other monuments. 
No tomb of any king of 
the Theban dynasties has 
yet been, discovered ante- 
rior to the IHtli dynasty; 
but all the tombs of that 
and of the subsequent dy- 
nasty have been found, or 
are known to exist, in the 
Valley of Hiban-el-Me- 
louk,on the western side 
of the plain of Thebes. 

It seems to have been 
the custom with these 
kings, as soon as they as- 
cended the throne, to be- 
gin preparing their final 
resting-place. The exca- 
vation seems to have gone 
"ii uninterruptedly year 
hy year, the painting and 
adornment being finished 

it progressed, till the 
hand of death ended the 
king’s reign, and simul- 
taneously the works of 
his tomb. All was left 
nnfinished; the cartoon of 
the painter and the rough 
"’ork of the mason and 
plasterer were suddenly 
broken off, as if the hour 
°f the king’sdemise called 
them to< > irrevocably from 
their labours. 

The tomb thus be- 
came an index of the 



lan and Section of Tomb of Manepthah at Thebes. Scale for plan 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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length of a king’s reign, as well as of his magnificence. Of those in the 
Valley of the Kings, the most splendid is that opened by Relzoni, ami 
now known as that of Manepthah, the builder of the Hypostyle hall at 
Karnac. It descends, in a sloping direction, for about R50 ft. into the 
mountain, the upper half of it being tolerably regular in plan ami 
direction ; but after progressing as far as the unfinished hall with 2 pil- 
lars, the direction changes, and tho works begin again on a lower level, 
probably because they came in contact with some other tomb, or in 
consequence of meeting some flaw in the rock. It now terminates in a 
large*, and splendid chamber with a coved roof, in which stood, when 
opened by llelzoni, the rifled sarcophagus; but a drift-way has been 
carried beyond this, as if it had been intended to carry it still further 
bad tin 5 king continued to reign. 

The tomb of Rhamses Maiamoun, the first king of the lOth dynasty, 
is more regular, and in some respects as magnificent, as this, and that 
of Amenophis III. is also an excavation of great beauty, and adorned 
with paintings of the very best age. Like all the tombs, however, they 
depend lor their magnificence more on the paintings that adorn the 
walls than on anything which can strictly l>e called architecture, m> 
that they hardly come properly within the scope of the present work; 
and the same is true of private tombs. Except those of Deni Ilassan, 
already illustrated by woodcut No. Id I, they are all either mere cham- 
bers or corridors, without architectural ornament, but with their walls 
covered with paintings and hieroglyphics of singular interest and 
beauty. Generally speaking, it is assumed that the entrances of these 
tombs were meant to be concealed and hidden from the knowledge of 
the pc op l o after the king’s death. It is hardly conceivable, however, 
that so much pains should have been taken, and so much money 
lavished, on what was designed never again to testify to the magnifi- 
cence of its founder. It is also very unlike the sagacity of the Egyp- 
tians to attempt what was so nearly impossible ; for though the entrance 
of a pyramid might be so built up as to be unrecognisable, a cutting in 
the rook can never be repaired or disguised, and only temporarily con- 
cealed by heaping rubbish over it. Supposing it to have been intended 
to conceal the entrances, such an expedient was as clumsy and unlikely 
to have been resorted to by so ingenious a people as it has proved futile, 
for all the royal tombs in the Valley of Biban-cl-Melouk have been 
opened and rifled in ancient times, and their sites and numbers were 
matters of public notoriety in the times of the Greeks and Romans. 
Many of the private tombs have architectural facades, and certainly 
never were meant to be concealed, so that it is not fair to assume that 
biding their tombs’ entrances was ever a peculiarity of the Thebans, 
though it certainly was of the earlier Memphites. 

Labyrinths. 

Among the miscellaneous monuments of Egypt, the one that excited 
the greatest wonder in tho minds of the Greeks, not even excepting the 
pyramids, was tho great Labyrinth, erected, it was said, by Mocris, 
close to the lake bearing his name. Till recently its site was a matter 
of dispute. It is rightly placed in Sir G. Wilkinson’s map of the 
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Fayooni, published in 1828; but the question was not entirely set at 
lost till it was absolutely determined by Mr. Purring when employed 
by (Colonel Vyse, and the whole was afterwards excavated by the otlieers 
of the Prussian expedition under Pepsins. Like everything, however, 
of interest discovered by that savant, the information obtained is kept 
back, and wo have only imperfect sketches of its general form. From 
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dieso it appears that it was a building about 1 150 ft. east and west, by 
8o0 north and south, surrounding H sides of a courtyard 500 ft. in one 
direction by 000 ft. in the other ; the fourth side was occupied by a 
s niall pyramid of rather more than 
d (,<) it. square (Strabo says 400). 

A number of small chambers, two 
stories in height, have been found, 

^ut nothing indicating that magnifi- 
cence which so excited the astonish- 
ment of the Greeks. The facility of 
water-carriage may have enabled 

those who subsequently occupied i j __ 

the country to remove all the more 1K5 
precious materials, as they have 

done from Memphis. Enough remains to confirm to a surprising extent 
the accounts of Herodotus and Strabo, at least so far as we can judge 
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from the meagre accounts of the excavation that have been niadi- 
public ; but till the whole are available, it is needless either attempting 
to reason on them, or to attempt any restoration of the whole. 

The name of Amememha, of the 12th dynasty, has been found aim my; 
the ruins, proving what was before conjectured, that he was in reality 
the founder of the monument in question ; and if the pyramid be really 
his sepulchre, as Strabo asserts, it would prove that the fashion of. 
burying in pyramids was not extinct, in Lower Egypt at least, even 
after the accession ot the 12tli dynasty. This, however, and mam 
other points of interest, must remain unsettled till the results of recent 
explorations are made public. 


Oukusks. 

Another class of monuments, almost exclusively Egyptian, art* the 
obelisks w^jch form such striking objects in front of almost all the old 
temples of me country. 

Small models ot obelisks are found in the tombs of the age of tin 
pyramid-builders, and represented in their hieroglyphics ; but the oldest 
public monument of the class known to exist is that at Heliopolis, 
erected by ( Lsortasen, the great king of the 12th dynasty. It is. lik. 
all the others, a single block ot beautiful red granite ofSyene, cut with 
all the precision of the age, tapering slightly towards the summit, and 
ot about the average proportion, being about 10 diameters in height; 
exclusive of the top it is <17 ft. 4 in. 

The two finest known to exist are, that now in the piazza of the 
Lateral!, erected by Thothmes 111., 105 ft. in height, and that still 
existing at Karmic, erected by Thothmes L, IK* ft. (> in. in height. Those 
ot Luxor, erected by Uhamses the Great, one of which is now in Pal is, art* 
above 77 It. in height ; and there are 2 others in Home, each above Soft. 

Home, indeed, has 12 of those monuments within her walls- a 
greater number than exist, erect at least, in the country whence they 
came, though, judging from the number that are found adorning single 
temples, it is difficult to calculate how many must once have existed in 
^n>Th Their use seems to have been wholly that of monumental 
pillars, recording the style and titles of the king who erected them, his 
piety, and the proof he gave of it in dedicating these monoliths to the 
deity whom he especially wished to honour. 

It has been remarked that, with scarcely an exception, all the pyra- 
mids are on the west side of the Nile, all the obelisks on the east: with 
regard to the former class of monument, this probably arose from a law 
ot their existence, the western side of the Nile being in all ages pre- 
ferred for sepulture, but with regard to the latter it seems to he acci- 
dental. Memphis doubtless possessed many monuments of this class, 
and thero is reason to believe that the western temples of Thebes were 
also similarly adorned. They are, however, monuments easily broken : 
and, from their form, so singularly useful for many building purjiosos. 
that it is not to be wondered at if many of them have disappeared 
during the many centuries that have elapsed since the greater number 
of them were erected. 
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Dom i:s tic Akciutkctu hi:. 

Except one small royal pavilion at Medinct Habou, no structure 
now remains in Egypt that can fairly he claimed as a specimen of the 
domestic architecture of the ancient Egyptians ; but at the same time 
we possess, in paintings and sculptures, so many illustrations of their 
domestic habits, so many plans, elevations, and views, and even models 
of their dwellings of every class, that wS have no difficulty in forming 
a correct judgment not only of the style, but of the details, of their 
d< imestic architecture. 

Although their houses exhibited nothing of tin; solidity and monu- 
mental character which distinguished their temples and palaces, they 
seem in their own kind to have been scarcely less beantilnl. They 
were of course on a smaller scale, and built of more perishable materials, 
hut they appear to have been as carefully finished, and decorated with 
the same taste displayed in the greater works. We know also, from 
the tombs that remain to us, that, although the government of Egypt 
was a despotism of the strictest class, still the wealth of the land was 
pretty equally diffused among all classes, and that luxury and splendour 
were by no means confined either to the royal family or within the 
precincts of the palace. There is thus every reason to believe that the 
cities which have passed away were worthy of the temples that adorned 
them, and that the streets were as splendid and as tasteful as the public 
buildings themselves, and displayed, though in a more ephemeral form, 
the Sana; wealth and power which still astonish us in the greaj monu- 
ments that remain. 

No building can form a greater contrast with the temple behind it 
than does the little pavilion erected at Medinct llabou by Hhamses, tin* 



|H 6. I uvilion at Molinct 7 \j,w of I'avllioti at Medinct Nation, 

llabou. 


bis! king of the H»th dynasty. As will be seen by the annexed plan 
(woodcut No. 18(>), it is singularly broken and varied in its outline, 
surrounding a small court in the shape ol a cross. It is d stones 
in height, and, properly speaking, consists of only d rooms on each 
floor, connected together by long winding passages. There is reason, 
however, to believe that this is only a fragment of the building, and 
foundations exist which render it probable that the whole was origin- 
ally a square of the width of the front, and had other chambers, pro- 
bably only in wood or brick, besides those we now find. This would 
hardly detract- from the play fid character of the design, and when 
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coloured, as it originally was, and with its battlements or ornaments 
complete, it must liavo formed a composition as pleasing as it is unlike 
our usual conceptions of Egyptian art. 

Ihe other illustration represents in the Egyptians’ own quaint style 

a 3-storied dwelling, the upper 
story apparently being liko those 
of the Assyrians, an open gallery 
supported by dwarf columns. The 
lower windows are closed by shut- 
ters. In the centre is a staircase 
leading to the upper story, and on 
the left hand an awning supported 
on wooden pillars, which seems to 
have been an indispensable part 
of all the better class of dwellings. 
Generally speaking, these houses, 
are shown as situated in gardens 
laid out in a quaint formal style, 
with pavilions, and fishponds, and all the other accompaniments of 
gardens in the East, at the present day. 

In all the conveniences and elegances of building they seem to have 
anticipated all that has been done in those countries down to the pro* 
sent day. Indeed, in all probability, the ancient Egyptians surpassed 
the modern in those respects as much as they did in the more important 
forms of architecture. 

Taken altogether, perhaps it may be safely asserted that the 
^nyptiuns were the most essentially a building people of all those \\v 
are acquainted with, and the most generally successful in all they 
attempted in this way. The Greeks, it is true, surpassed them in 
refinement and beauty of detail, and in the class of sculpture with 
which they ornamented their buildings, and the Gothic architects far 
excelled them in constructive cleverness; but besides these no other 
style can be put in competition with them. At the same time, neither 
Grecian nor Gothic architects understood more perfectly all the grada- 
tions of art, and the exact character that should be given to every form 
and every detail. Whether it was the plain flat-sided pyramid, the 
crowded and massive hypostyle hall, the playful pavilion, or the luxu- 
rious dwelling in all these the Egyptian understood peifectly both 
how to make the general design express exactly what he wanted, and 
to make every detail, and all the various materials, contribute to the 
general etlect. They understood, also, better than any other nation, 
how to use sculpture in combination with architecture, and to make 
their colossi and avenues of sphinxes group themselves into parts of one 
groat, design, and at the same timo to use historical paintings, fading by 
insensible degrees into hieroglyphics on the one hand, and into sculpture 
ontho other — linking the whole together with the highest class of pho- 
netic utterance, and with tlio most brilliant colouring, thus harmonising 
all these arts into one great whole, unsurpassed by anything the world 
has seen during the thirty centuries of struggle and aspiration that have 
elapsed since the brilliant days of the great kingdom of the Pharaohs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
KTUIOIMA. 

CONTENTS. 

Kingdom of Monti: -- Pyramids — Invention of the Arch. 


It was long a question witli the learned whether civilisation ascended 
nr descended the Nile-- -whether it was a fact, as the Greeks evident fy 
Relieved, that Mens'* was the parent state whence the Egyptians had 
migrated to the north, bringing witli them the religion and the aits 
which afterwards flourished at Thebes and Memphis, -or whether 
these had been elaborated in the fertile plains of Egypt, and only in 
later times had extended to the Upper Nile. 

Recent discoveries have rendered it nearly certain that the latter is 
the correct statement of the facts— within historic times at least that 
the fertile and easily cultivated .Delta was first occupied and civilised, 
then Thebes, and afterwards Meroi*. At the same time it is by no 
means improbal.de that the Ethiopians were ot the same stuck as the 
Thebans, though (tillering essentially from the Memphites, and that the 
former may have regarded these remote kindred with respect, perhaps 
even with a degree of lialf-superstitious reverence due to their remote 
situation in the centre of a thinly peopled continent, and have in 
consequence invented those fables which the Greeks interpreted too 
literally. 

If any such earlier civilisation existed in these lands, its records and 
its monuments have peiished. No building is now found in Meroe 
whose date extends beyond the time of the great king Tirhakah, of the 
25th Egyptian dynasty, B.c. 724 to 080, unless it he those bearing the 
name of one king, Amoum Gori, who was connected with the intruding 
race of sun-worshippers, which broke in upon the continuous succession 
of the kings of the 18th dynasty. Their monuments were all purposely 
destroyed by their successors ; and the only records we have ot them 
are the grottoes of Tell el Amania, covered with their sculptures, which 
boar, it must he confessed, considerable resemblance in style to those 
found in Ethiopia. Even this indication is too slight to be of much 
value ; and we must wait for some further confirmation before founding 
any reasoning upon it. 

The principal monuments of Tirhakah are two temples at Gibel 
Barkal, a singular isolated mount near the great southern bend of the 
river. One is a large first-class temple, of purely Egyptian form and 
design, about 500 ft. in length, by 120 or 140 in width, consisting of 
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two great courts, with their propylons, and the internal halls and sane- 
tuaries are arranged much like those of the lihaniession at Tliebi> 
(woodcut No. 107), and so nearly also on the same scale as to make it 
probable that the one is a copy of the other. 

The other temple placed near this, but as usual ttnsymmetricallv, 
consists of an outer hall, internally about 50 ft. by 00, whose roof is 
supported by 4 ranges of columns, all with capitals representing 
figures of Typhon or busts of Isis. This leads to an inner cell or sanc- 
tuary, cut in the rock. 

There are smaller remains strewed about, indicating the existence 
ot a city on the spot, but nothing of architectural importance. 

The most remarkable monuments of the Nubian kingdom arc 
the pyramids, of which 5 great groups have been discovered and 
described. The principal group is at a place called Dankelah, the 
assumed site of the ancient Me roe, in latitude 17 north. Another is 
at (.libel Baikal; the third at Nourri, a few miles lower down than tin- 
last named, but probably only another necropolis of the same city. 



Compared -with the great Memphite examples, these pyramids are 
most insignificant in size — the largest at Nourri being only 110 ft. by 
100; at (libel Baikal the largest is only 88 ft. square; at Meroii none 
exceed 60 ft. each way. They differ also in form from those of Egypt, 
being much steeper, as their height is generally equal to the width of 
the base. They also all possess the roll-moulding on their angles, and 
all have a little porch or pronaos attached to one side, generally orna- 
mented with sculpture, and forming either a chapel, or more probably 
the place where the coffin of the deceased was placed. We know 
from tho Greeks that, so far from concealing the bodies of their 
dead, the Ethiopians had a manner of preserving them in some trails- 
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parent substance, so as to render them permanently visible alter 
death. 1 

To those familiar with the rigid orientation of those of Lower 
jjr y p t , perhaps the most striking peculiarity of them is the more than 
Theban irregularity with which they are arranged, no two being even- 
placed, except by accident, at the same angle to the meridian, but the 
w hule being grouped with the most picturesque irregularity, as chance 
seemed to dictate. 

Among their constructive*, peculiarities it may be mentioned that 
they seem all to have been tirst built in successive terraces, each dimi- 
nishing from that below it, something like the great pyramid at Saccara 
(woodcut No. 158), and were afterwards smoothed over by the exter- 
nal coating. 

Like the temples of (libel Baikal, all these buildings seem to belong 
to the Tirhakah epoch of the Ethiopian kingdom. It is extremely im- 
probable that any of them are as old as the time of Solomon, or that 
any are later than the age of Cambyses, every indication seeming to 
point to a date between these two great epochs in the connection of 
African history and that of Asia. 

The ruins at Wady-el-Ooatib, a little further up the Nile than Merer, 
should perhaps be also mentioned hero, if only from the importance 
given to them by Ileeron, who thought he had discovered in them the 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter Ammon. They arc, however, all in the 
debased style of tin; worst age of Ptolemaic or Roman art yi this 
country. They are wholly without hieroglyphics, or any indication of 
sanctity or importance, and there can be little doubt that they are the 
remains of a caravanserai on the great commercial route between Egypt 
and Axoum, along which the greater part of the trade of the East, 
arrived at Alexandria in the days of its magnificence. 

In vent ion of the Arch. 

Before leaving the subject of Egyptian architecture, it may be as 
well briefly to refer to the invention of the true arch, regarding which 
considerable misconception still exists. 

It is generally supposed that the early Egyptians were ignorant of 
the true principles of the arch, and only employed two stones meeting 
one another at a certain angle in the centre when they wished to cover 
a larger space than could conveniently be done by a single block. 
This, however, seems to be a mistake, as many of the tombs and 
chambers around the pyramids are roofed by stone arches of a semicir- 
cular form, and perfect in every respect as far as the principles of the 
arch aro concerned. 

Several of these have been drawn by Lepsius, and are engraved in 
his work, but, as no text accompanies them, and the drawings are not 
on a sufficient scalo to make out the hieroglyphics, where any exist, 
their date cannot now be ascertained. Consequently these examples 


1 Hcrodotu#, iii. 24. Oiodorus. ii. If*. 
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cannot yet bo used as the foundation of any argument on the subject, 
though the curved form of the roofs in the third pyramid would alum' 
bo sufficient to render it more than probable that during the period u f 
the 4th dynasty the Egyptians were familiar with this expedient. 

At, Moni i I assail, during the time of the 12th dynasty, curvilinear 
tonm reappear m the roofs (woodcut No. UiO), used in such a manner 
as to render it almost certain, that they are copied from roofs of con- 
struction. Behind the lfhamession at Thebes there are a series ,,f 
arches in brick, which seem undoubtedly to belong to tho same ago 1 * as 
the building itself; and Sir (b Wilkinson mentions a tomb at Thebe* 
the roof of which is vaulted with bricks, and still bears the name ,,f 
Amenoph I., of the 18th dynasty. 

I lie temple at Abydos, erected by h’hamscs I I., shows the same 
peculiarity as the tombs at Beni 1 1 assail, of a Hat segmental arch thiowit 
across between tho stone architraves. In this instance it is also a copy 
in stone, but, such as must have boon copied from brick construction, 
lliere is also every reason to believe that, the apartments of the little 
pavilion at Modi not Baton (woodcut No. 18<>) were covered with semi 
circular vaults, though these have now disappeared. 1 ’ 

In Ethiopia Mr. Hoskins found stone arches vaulting the roofs of 
tho porches of the pyramids, perfect in construction, and. what is still 
more singular, showing both circular and pointed forms. These, as 
before remarked, are probably of the time of Tirhakab, or, at all 
events, not earlier than the age of Solomon, nor later than that of 
C ambyses. 

In tho ago of Examine tie us wo have several stone arches in the 
neighbourhood of the pyramids; one, in a tomb at, 
Saecara, has been frequently drawn ; but one of tho 
most instructive is that in a tomb discovered by 
Colonel Campbell (woodcut No. 190), showing n 
very primitive form of an arch composed of 3 stone* 
only , and above that, is another arch of regular con- 
struction of 4 courses. In his researches at Nine 
ioud, bayard discovered vaulted drains and cham- 
bers below the north-west and south-east, edifices, 
which were consequently as old as the 8th or 9th cen- 

loo. section of Tomb n«\ir ^°^ oro onr ora > an d contemporary with those in 

tho Pyramids of < ii/eh. the pyramids of Meroe. They were of both circular 
and pointed forms, and constructed apparently with 
great care and attention to tho principles of the arch (woodcut No. 191). 

The great discovery of this class is that of the city gates at 
Khorsabad, which, as mentioned above (p. 1 73), were spanned by arches 
of semicircular form, so perfect both in construction and in the mode 
m which they were ornamented, as to prove that in the time of Sargmi 
the arch was a usual and well-understood building expedient, and one 
consequently which we may fairly assume to have been long in use. 

1 * Egypt ami Thebes,’ pp. 81 ami l ‘JO. 

* Wilkinson’s 4 Manners and Customs of the Egyptians,’ vol. iii. p. 208. 
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So far as wc can now understand from the discoveries that have 


1 leen made, it seems that 
the Assyrians used the 
pointed arch for tun- 
nels, aqueducts, and ge- 
nerally for underground 
work where they feared 
great superincumbent 
pressure on the apex, and 
the round arch above 
ground where that was 
not to he dreaded ; and 
in this they probably 
showed more science and 
discrimination than we 
do in such works. 

In Europe the oldest 
arch is probably that of 
die Oloaea Maxima at 
home, constructed un- 
der the early kings. It 
is of stone in 3 rims, and 
shows as perfect a know- 
ledge of the principle as 
uny subsequent exam- 
ple. Its lasting unin- 
jured to the present day 
proves how well the art 



w as then understood, and, by inference, how long it must have been 
practised before reaching that degree of perfection. 

From all this it becomes almost certain that the arch was used as 


early as the times of the pyramid-builders of the 4th dynasty, and was 


copied in the tombs of Beni 1 1 assail in the 
12th ; though it may he that the earliest, exist- 
ing example cannot be dated further back than 
Hie first kings of the 18th dynasty ; from that 
hiuo, however, there can he no doubt that it 
was currently used, not only in Egypt, but 
nlso in Ethiopia and Assyria. 

It would, indeed, he more difficult to 
account for the fact of such perfect, builders 



UW. Arch of tbo Cloaca Maxima, 
Koine. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


ns the Egyptians being ignorant of the arch if 

s uch were the case ; though, at the same time, it is easy to understand 
w hy they should use it so sparingly as they did in their monumental 


erections. 


Even in the simplest arch, that formed ol only two stones, such as 
is frequently found in the pyramids, and over the highest chamber, 
Woodcut No*. 157, it will be evident that any weight placed on the apex 
has a tendency to lower the summit, and press the lower ends of the 
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Htones outwards. Where thore was the whole mass of the pyramid t«* 
abut against, this was ot no consequence, but in a slighter building it 
would have thrust the walls apart, and brought, on inevitable ruin. 

The introduction of a third stone, as in the arch, woodcut No. i(iu 
hardly remedied this at all, the central stone acting like a wedge to 
thrust the 2 others apart ; and even the introduction of 2 more stone*. 

making 5, as in woodcut No. 
lltd, only distributed the pivs- 
sure without remedying tin* 
defect; and without the most 
&U perfect, masonry every ad»li 
m Arches in flu: Pyramids ut Men**. From Hoskins, tioilU-1 joint was Ollly ail addi- 
tional source of weakness. 

this has been felt bv the architects of all ages and in all countries; 
still the advantage of being able to cover large spaces with small 
stones or bricks is so great, that many have been willing to run the 
risk; and all the ingenuity of the Gothic architects of the middle ages 
was applied to overcoming the difficulty. I hit even the best of their 
buildings are unstable from this cause, and require constant care and 
attention to keep them from falling. 

L he Indian areliitects have iallcn into the other extreme, refusing 
to use the arch under any circumstances, and preferring the smallest 
dimensions and the most crowded interiors, rather than adopt what 
they consider so destructive an expedient. 

i lie Egyptians seem to have followed a middle course, using arches 
eitliei in tombs, where the rock formed an immoveable abutment; <>r 
in pyramids and buildings where the mass immensely overpowered 
the thrust; or underground, where the superincumbent, earth prevented 
movement. 

I hey seem also to have used Hat segmental arches, of brickwork, 
between the rows ol massive architraves which they placed on their 
pillars; and as all these abutted one another, like the arches of a 
bridge, except, the external ones, which were sufficiently supported l»v 
the massive walls, the mode of construction was a sound one. This is 
exactly that which we have re-invented during the last 80 years, in 
consequence of the introduction of east-iron beams, between which flat 
segmental arches of brick arc thrown, when we wish to introduce a more 
solid and fire-proof construction than is possible with wood only. 

In their use of the arch, as iu everything else, the building science 
of tho Egyptians seems to have been governed by the soundest prin- 
ciples and the most perfect knowledge of what was judicious and ex- 
pedient, and what should he avoided. Many of their smaller edifice* 
have no doubt perished from the scarcity of wood forcing the builder* 
to employ brick arches, but they wisely avoided the use of these in 
all their larger monuments— in all, in fact, which they wished sho ul*l 
endure to the latest posterity. 
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CHAPTER 1. » 

(l It E EC E. 

con n;.\ rs. 

Historical notice Pelasgic art. Tomb of Atreus — Other remains Hellenic 
(itveee History of the order* — llorie order — The Parthenon Ionic order 
< 'orinthiiin order — Caryatides — Forms of temples Mode of lighting Muni 
cipal architecture — Theatre*. 


Cll Ito. VO LOGY. 


I»ATI>. ! DAT EH. 

Atridiv at Mycciue, from . . . n.c. 1207 to 1104 (tattle of Salami* ice. 4 ho 

Upturn «*f the Heraelidie to Peloponnese . 1104 ' Theron at Agrif'entum. Conimeneen great 

temple 4 mo 

Olympiads commence 776 | Cimou at Athens. Temple of Theseus huilt 400 

t’.vpselidn* at Corinth — Building of temple i Pericles at Athens. Parthenon finished 43* 

at Corinth, from 65ft to 5*1 J Temple of Jupiter at Olympia finished . 4:i<» 

Selinas founded, and first temple com- | Propyhea at Athens huilt, from . . 437 to 432 

merged 626 ; Selina* destroyed by Carthaginian*. . 410 

Ascendancy of .Egina Building of temple • Krechtliejunt at Athens finished . . 409 

ut /Kgina, from 5o* to 499 Monument of I.yskrates at Athens. . . 33ft 

IW tie of Marathon 490 Death of Alexander the Oreat .... 324 


Fill within a very recent period the histories of (i recce and Koine have 
hecn considered as the ancient histories of the world; and even now, 
in our universities and public schools, it is scarcely acknowledged that 
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a more ancient record has been read on the monuments of Egypt,, and 
dug out of the bowels of the earth in Assyria. 

It is nevertheless true that the decipherment of the hieroglyphic 
071 the one bind, and the reading of the arrow-headed characters on the 
other, have disclosed to us two forms of civilisation anterior to that 
which roappeared in Greece in the 8th century before Christ. Cased 
on those that preceded, it developed itself there with a degree of per- 
fection never before seen, anti in its own peculiar department never 
since surpassed. 

These discoveries have been of tho utmost importance, not only in 
competing our hitherto narrow views of ancient history, but also as ex- 
plaining much that was obscuro, or utterly unintelligible, in those 
histories with which we were more immediately familiar. We now, for 
the first time, comprehend whence the Greeks obtained their arts and 
civilisation, and how far the character of these was affected by tin- 
sources from which they were derived. 

Having already described the artistic forms of Egypt and Assyria, 
it is not difficult to discover the origin of almost every idea, and of 
every architectural feature, that afterwards was found in Greece. To 
comprehend her arts, it is necessary to bear in mind that Greece was 
inhabited by two distinct and separate races, the one aboriginal, as far 
as we know, which, for distinctions sake, maybe called Pelasgic, a 
raco which not only spread over Greece, but Etruria and Asia Minor, 
and before the war of Troy was generally tfie dominant race in all these 
countries. In Greece their power became extinct with the return of the 
1 Ieraelida- to the Peloponnese in the 1 1th century n.c. In Etruria they 
retained their supremacy till dispossessed by the Romans ; and in Asia 
they never were, strictly speaking, superseded, though under Grecian 
influence their civilisation took a fonn widely different from what we 
find in the earlier ages. 

Tho other, or Dorian race, may have existed in Greece from the 
earliest ages, but only superseded the Pclasgi politically about 10 eon 
tin ios betoie Christ; but their civilisation took no now artistic fonn ler 
at least d centimes afterwards, at which time what we know as tho true 
Grecian form of art first made its appearance. 

Architecturally these two races may be distinguished, the one as an 
Ionic, tho other as a Doric race. We may feel sure that the Pelasgic 
race prevailed wherever the Ionic order is found ; and the Doric order, 
in liko manner, marks the exact degree of prevalence of tho other race 
in tho places where it exists. 

Sparta may be considered as the head-quarters of tho Doric, Arcadia 
ot the Ionic races. In Athens they seem to have been nearly equally 
mixed, and in other states in varying proportions. 

As in all countries and in all ages down to the present day, the 
Doric raco, which was identical with, or at least closely allied to, the 
Teutonic, seems to have been far bettor adapted for the arts of war 
and self-government than for the softer arts of poetry and peace. 
The Pclasgi, on the other hand, as connected with tho Celtic or Tartar 
races, seem to have had a peculiar facility in elaborating beauty, the 
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nicest perception of poetic elegance, and the justest appreciation of all 
that constitutes true artistic beauty of form and colour. 

Tims the poetry of Arcadia was unknown in the neighbouring state 
of Sparta; but the Doric race there remained true to their institutions, 
and spread their colonies and their power further than any other of the 
little principalities of Greece. The institutions of Lyeurgus could 
never have been maintained in Atlieng; but, on the other hand, the 
Parthenon was as impossible in the Lacedemonian state. Even in 
Athens art would not have been what it was without that happy 
admixtures of the two races, mingling the common sense of the one 
with the artistic hading of the other, so as to produce the most brilliant 
intellectual development which has yet dazzled the world with its 
splendour. 

Tixasuio Act. 

As might be supposed, from the length of time that has elapsed since 
the Pclasgic races held rule in Greece, and the numerous changes that 
have taken place in that country since their day, their architectural 
remains are few, and comparatively insignificant. Another cause that 
lifts contributed to this is, that, like the Assyrian and other cognate 
Asiatic races, they were not temple-builders. Places of worship they 
«»f course, had, but slight and ephemeral as compared with those of their 
successors. From what we read in Homer, and should guess from 
their affinities, their palaces and dwellings, though remarkable for their 
extent and luxuriousness, were principally composed of wood, which 
has perished, and of metal, which afforded too tempting a bait to the 
plunderer to bo allowed long to remain where it was. It thus came to 
pass that, if it were not for their tombs, their city walls, and their 
works of civil engineering, such as bridges and t unnels -in which they 
were pre-eminent* — we should hardly now possess any material remains 
to prove their existence, or mark the degree of civilisation to which 
they had reached. 



Section and Plan of Tomb of At reus at Myeena*. Scale of section 50 ft. to 1 in. ; 
plan 100 ft. to 1 in. 


The most remarkable of these remains are the tombs of the kings of 
Mycena\ The Dorians described these as treasuries, as they looked 
upon such halls as far more than sufficient for the narrow dwelling 
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of the tomb. The most perfect and the largest of them now existing 
is known as the treasury or tomb of Atreus at Mycenro, drawn to the 
usual scales in plan and section in tho annexed woodcut. The principal 
chamber is 48 ft. G in. in diameter, and is, or was when perfect, of the 
shape of a regular equilateral pointed arch, a form well adapted to the 
mode of construction, which is fluit of horizontal layers of stones, pro- 
jeeting the one beyond the othgr, till one small stone closed the whole, 
and made the vault complete. 

As before explained (page 7R et scq</.), this was the form of dome 

afterwards adopted by tin* 
daina architects in India, and 
it prevailed wherever a IV- 
lasgie race is found, down to 
the time when the pointed 
form again came into use in 
the middle ages, though it 
was not then used as a hori- 
zontal, but as a radiating 
arch. 

On one side of this hall is 
a chamber cut in the jock, 
the true sepulchre apparently, 
and externally is a long pas- 
sage leading to a doorway, 
which, judging from the frag- 
ment. that remains (woodcut 
No. 190), must have been of a 
purely Asiatic form of art, and 
very unlike anything found 
after this age in Greece. 

Internally the dome was 
apparently lined with plates 
196. Hnse of Pillar in frmU of Tomb of A Irons at „f ' briiSH or hroilZC, Nome Ilttils 

of which are now found then 1 : 
and the holes in which the nails wero inserted are still to ho seen all 
over the place. Another of these tombs, erected by Minyus at Orcho- 
menos, seems to have been, from the description of Pausanias, at least 
20 ft. wider than this one, and proportiouably larger in every respect. 
All these wen' covered with earth, and many are now probably hidden 
which a diligent search might disclose. It is hardly, however, to he 
hoped that an unrifled tomh may ho discovered in Greece, though 
numerous examples are found in Etruria. The very name of treasury 
must have excited the cupidity of tho Greeks ; and as their real desti- 
nation was forgotten, no lingering respect for the dead could have; hold 
back the hand of the spoiler. 

As domes constructed on the horizontal principle, these two are 
the largest of which we have any knowledge, though there docs 
not seem to he any reasonable limit to the extent to which such 
a form of building might ho carried When hacked by earth, as 
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those were, it is evident, from the mode of construction, that 
they cannot he destroyed by any equable pressure exerted from the 
exterior. 

The only danger to bo feared is, what, is technically called, a rising 
of the haunches; and to avoid this it would be necessary, where large 
dniiies were attempted, to adopt a form more; nearly conical than that 
used at Myeeme. This might be a les^ pleasing architectural feature, 
but it is constructively a far better one than the form of the radiating 
domes we generally employ. 

It is certainly to bo regretted that more, of the decorative features 
of this early style have not been discovered. They differ so entirely 
fruin anything else in Greece, and are so purely Asiatic in form, that 
it would be exceedingly curious to be able to restore a complete deeo- 
rution of any sort. In all the parts hitherto brought to light, an Ionic- 
like scroll is repeated in every part and over every detail, rather 
rudely executed, but probably originally heightened by colour. Its 
counterparts arc; found in Assyria and at lVrsepolis, but nowhere else 
in (* recce. 

The Pelasgic races soon learnt, to adopt for* their doorways the 
more pleasing curvilinear form, 
with which they Avert; already fa- 
miliar from their interiors. The 
miuexed illustration (woodcut No. 

1 P 7 ) from a gateway at Thorieus,' 
in Attica, serves to show its sim- 
plest and earliest form; and the 
next, from Assos, in Asia Minor, 
of a far more modern date, shows 
die. most complicated form it took 
in ancient times. In this last in- Gateway at n>or^ rn.ii. nodwdi a 
stance it is merely a discharging 

arch, and so little fitted for the purpose to which it is applied, that we 
ean only suppose tlyit its adoption arose from a strong predilection in 
favour of this shape. 

Another illustration of Pelasgic masonry is found at Delos (woodcut 
No. 1 DO), consisting of a roof formed by two arch stones, at a eeiiain 
angle to one another, as in Egypt, and is further interesting as being 
associated with capitals of pillars formed of the front part of hulls, as 
m Assyria, pointing again to the intimate connexion that existed 
between Greece and Asia at this early period of her history. 

In all these instances it does not seem to have been so much 
want of knowledge that led these early builders to adopt the horizontal 
iu preference to the radiating principle, but a conviction ol its greater 
durability, and also, perhaps, a certain predilection tor an ancient 

mode. 

In the construction of these walls they adhered, as a mere matter 
of taste, to forms which they must have known to be inferior to others, 
hi the example, for instance, of a wall in the Peloponnesus (woodcut 
No. 200), Ave find the polygonal masonry of an earlier age actually 

S 2 
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placed upon as perfect a specimen, built in regular courses, or what 
is technically called ashlar work, as any to bo found in Greece; and on 
the other side of the gateway at Assos (woodcut No. 108) there exists 
a semicircular arch, shown by the dotted line. It is constructed lion- 
zontally, and could only have been copied from a radiating arch. 



Gateway at Assos. From Tox tor’s A sin Mliiouro. 



Arch at Delos. From Stuart’s Athens. 


Their city walls aro chiefly remarkable for the size of the blocks of 
stone, and for the beauty with which their irregular joints and courses 
are fitted into one another. Like most fortifications, they are generally 
devoid of ornament, the only architectural features being tho openings. 
These aro interesting, as showing the steps by which a peculiar form of 
masonry was perfected, which, in after ages, led to important arehi- 
teetural results. 

_ most primitive of these buildings is a nameless ruin 

existing near Missolonghi (woodcut NO. 201). In it the sides of the 
opening are straight for the whole height, and, though making a very 



Doorway at Missolunghi. 
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1 It is to bo regretted that no cast has ever sible to reason on them, whilst as types of a 

taken of these, the oldest sculptures of style they arc the most interesting known to 

their class in existence. The drawings hitherto exist anywhere, 
made of them are so inexact that it is impos- 
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mSTORV OF Til Fi ORDERS. 

r PiiK culminating period of the Pelasgic civilisation of Greece was a i 
the time of the war with Troy- the last great military event of this 
age, and the one which closed the long and intimate connexion of tin- 
Pelasgians with their cognate races in Asia. 

Sixty years later the irruption of the Thessalians, and twenty years 
after that event the return of the lleraelekhe, closed for ever that 
chapter in history, and gave rise to the Dorian civilisation, which is 
the great and truo glory of Greece. 

Four centuries, however, elapsed, which may be truly called t la- 
dark ages of Greece, before the new seed bore fruit, at least as far as 
art is concerned. These ages produced, it is true, the laws of Lyciir- 
gus, a characteristic effort of a truly Arian race, conferring on the 
people who invented them that power of self-government, and capa- 
bility for republican institutions, which gave them such stability at 
home and such power abroad, but which were as inimical to the softer 
glories of the tine arts in Sparta as they have proved elsewhere. 

When, after this long night, art reappeared, it was at Corinth, 
under the Cypselkhe, a race of strongly marked Asiatic tendencies : 
but the art had then undergone such a transformation as almost to 
startle us. Jt is no longer the elegant and ornate forms of Mycerue, 
and tho cognate Asiatic art, but the rude, bold proportions of Egyptian 
art, and with almost more than Egyptian massiveness. 

The age of the Doric temple at Corinth is not, it is true, satisfac- 
torily determined ; but the balance of evidenco would lead us to 
believo that it belongs to the age of Cypselus, or about 650 me. The 
pillars are less than 4 diameters in height , and the architrave - the 
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only part of the superstructure that now remains is proportionately 
heavy. I t is, indeed, gn6 of themiest massive specimens of; architec- 
ture existing, more so than even its rock-cut prototype at Peni-Ilassan, 
In mi whieli it is most indubitabl y copied. As a work of art, it fails 
from excess of strength, a fault common to most of the efforts of a rude 
people, ignorant of their own resources, and striving, by the exprcs- 
sion of physical strength alone, to obtain all the objects of their art. 

Next in age to this is the temple at /Egina. its date, too, is un- 
known, though, judging from the character of its sculpture, it probably 
belongs to the middle of the sixth century before Christ. 



Ac know that Athens had a great temple on the Acropolis, con- 
temporary with these, and the frusta of its columns still remain, which, 
alter its destruction by the Persians, were built into the walls of the 
eitadel. It is more than probable that all the principal cities of 
Greece had temples commensurate with their dignity before the Per- 
s ian war. Many of these were destroyed during that struggle ; but it 
also happened then, as in France and England in the 12th and Kith 
centuries, that the old temples were thought unworthy of the national 
greatness, and of that feeling of exaltation arising from the successful 
result of the greatest of their wars, so that almost all those which 
remained were pulled down or rebuilt. The consecjuenec is, that nearly 
the great temples now found in (1 recce were built, in the 40 or . r »0 
years that succeeded the defeat of the Persians at Salamis and Plativa. 

The oldest temple of this class is that best known as the Theseium, 
°r temple of Theseus, at Athens, though by some, believed to he more 
properly that of the god Mars. It constitutes a link between the 
fcfchaic and the perfect age of Grecian art, more perfect than the 
temple at /Egina or any that preceded it, but tailing short of the per- 
fection of the Parthenon, its near neighbour both in locality and date. 

Of all the great temples, the best and most celebrated is the Par- 
thenon, the only octastyle Doric temple in Greece, and in its own class 
undoubtedly the most beautiful building in the world. It is true it. 
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lias neither the dimensions nor the wondrous expression of power and 
eternity inheron t in Egyptian temples, nor has it the variety and 
poetry of the Gothic cathedral; but for intellectual beauty, for perfec. 
tion of proportion, for beauty of detail, and for the exquisite perception 
of the highest and most recondite principles of art ever applied to 
architecture, it stands utterly and entirely alone and unrivalled tin 1 
glory ol Greece, and the shamg of the rest of the world. 

Next in size and in beauty to this was the great hexastyle temple 
of Jupiter at Olympia, finished two years later than the Parthenon. 
Its dimensions were nearly the same, but, having only (> pillars in 
fiont instead of 8, as in the Parthenon, the proportions were different, 
this tempi o being 05 ft. by 2JO, the Parthenon J 01 ft. by 227. 

To the same age belongs the exquisite little temple of Apnll,. 
Epieurius at Eassa; (47 It. by 125), the temple of Minerva at Sunium. 
tli(‘, greater temple at Hliamnus, the Propyhea at Athens, and indeed 
all that is greatest and most beautiful in the architecture of Greece, 
I he temple of ( -ores at Eleusis also was founded and designed at tin's 
period, but its execution belongs to a later date. 

fSlOll.Y. 

Owing, probably, to some local peculiarity, which wo have; not 
now the means of explaining, the Dorian colonies of Sicily and Magna 
Gnecia seem to have possessed, in tin*, days of their prosperity, a 
greater number of temples, and certainly retain the traces of many 
more, than were or are to be found in any of the great cities of tin' 
mother country. The one city of Selinas alone jiossesses <3 in two 
groups, J in the citadel, and J in the city. Of these the oldest is the 
central one of the first-named group. Its sculptures, first discovered 
by Messrs. Angel. I and Harris, indicate an age only slightly subsequent 
to the foundation of the colony, me. (>8<>, and therefore probably nearly 
contemporary with the example above mentioned at Corinth, 'flu* 
most modern is the great oetastyle temple, which seems to have been 
left unfinished at the time of the destruction of the city by the Car- 
thaginians, li. c. 410. The remaining 4 range between these dates, and 
therefore form a tolerably perfect ehronometric series at that time 
when the arts of Greece itself fail us. The inferiority, however, of 
provincial art, as compared with that of Greece itself, prevents us from 
applying such a test with too much confidence to the real history of 
the ait, though it is undoubtedly valuable as a secondary illustration. 

At Agrigentum there are 8 Doric temples, 2 small hexastyles. 
whose ago may be about 500 to 480 n.c., and one great exceptional 
example, the largest of all the Grecian temples of the age, being 
.‘U>0 ft. long by 178 broad. These gigantic dimensions, however, were 
beyond the legitimate powers or proportions of the order employed: 
and the architect was consequently forced to adopt expedients which 
must, always have rendered it a clumsy though a magnificent building. 
Its date is perfectly known, as it was commenced by Theron, n.c. 480, 
and left unfinished seventy-five yeans afterwards, when the city was 
destroyed by the Carthaginians. 
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At Syracuse there still exist the ruins of a vory beautiful temple of 
this age; and at Egesta art) remains of another in a much more perfect 
state. 

Pawtum, in Magna Gracia, boasts of the most magnificent group of 
temples after that at Agrigontum. One is a very beautiful hcxastylo, 
belonging probably to the middle of the fifth century B.c., built, in a 
lmld and very pure style of Doric architecture, and still retains the 
greater part of its internal columnar arrangement. 

The other two are more modern, and far less pure either in plan or 
in detail, one having nine columns at each end, the central pillar being 
meant to correspond with an internal range of pillars, supporting the 
ridge of the roof, 'flic other, though of a. regular form, is so modified 
l»y local peculiarities, so corrupt, in fact, as hardly to deserve being 
ranked with the beautiful order which it most resembles. 

Ionic. 

We have even fewer materials for the history of the Ionic order 
in Greece than we havo for that of the Doric.. The recent discoveries 
in Assyria have proved, beyond a shadow of a doubt, that the Ionic 
was even more essentially an introduction from Asia than the Doric was 
Inna Egypt : the only question is, when it was brought, into Greece. 
My own impression is, that it existed there in one form or another 
from the earliest ages, hut, owing to itN slenderer proportions, and the 
greater quantity of wood used in its construction, the example* may 
have perished, so that nothing is now known to exist which can claim 
even as great, an ant iquity ax the. Persian war. 

The oldest example, probably, was tho temple on the Ilissus, now 
destroyed, dating from about 484 B.c. ; next tho little gem of a temple 
dedicated to Nike Aptoros, or tho Wingless Victory, about 15 years 
later, hi front of the Propyhva at Athens. The last and most perfect 
“fall the examples of this order is the Ereehtheinm, on the Acropolis: 
its date is apparently about 420 b.c., the great epoch of Athenian art. 
Nowhere did the exquisite taste and skill of the Athenians show them- 
selves to greater advantage than here ; for though every detail of the 
order may be traced back to Nineveh or Persepolis, all are so purified, 
ho imbued with purely Grecian taste and feeling, that they have 
become essential parts of a far more beautiful order than ever existed 
ui their native country. 

The largest, and perhaps the finest, of Grecian Ionic temples, was 
that built about a century afterwards, at Tegca, in Arcadia — a regular 
peripteral temple, of considerable dimensions, but whose existence is 
now known only from the description of Pausanias. 

As in the case, however, of the Doric order, it is not in Greece 
itself that wc find either the greatest number of temples of this order, 
nr those most remarkable for size, but in the colonies in Asia Minor, 
and more especially in Ionia, whence the order most properly takes 
its name. 

That an Ionic order existed in Asia Minor before the Persian 
wars is quite certain, but all examples perished in that memorable 
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struggle ; and when it reappeared after it, the order had lost, much 4 
its purely Asiatic character, and assumed certain forms and tendency 
borrowed from the simpler and purer Dolio style. 

Jf any temple in the Asiatic Greek colonies escaped destruction it, 
the Persian warn, it was that of Juno at Samos. It. is said to liav. 
been built by Eolycrates, and appears to have been of the Doric order. 
The mins now found there are of the Ionic order, 340 ft. by ISO it., 
and which must have succeeded the first mentioned. The apparent 
archaisms in the form of the bases, See., which have misled antiquarians, 
aro merely Eastern forms retained in spite of Grecian influence. 

More remarkable even than this was the celebrated temple 4 
Diana at Ephesus, 425 ft. long by 220 ft. wide, consequently covering 
03,500 ft., or a larger area than any ancient temple known out 4 
Egypt, or any medieval cathedral, except Milan, which is slightly 
larger. Even its site, however, is now a matter of dispute. 

Besides these, there was a splendid decastylo temple, dedicated t" 
Apollo Didyimvus, at Miletus, 105 ft. wide by 302 ft. in length; an 
oetastylo at Sardis, 201 ft. by 144 ft.; an exquisitely beautiful, though 
small hexastyle, at Prione, 122 ft. by 04 ft.; and another at Tn*. 
besides smaller examples elsewhere, and many which have no doubt 
perished. 

< -OKIXTIIIAN. 

The Corinthian order is as essentially borrowed from the hell- 
shaped capitals of Egypt, as the Doric is from their oldest pillars. 
Like everything they touched, the Greeks soon rendered it their own. 
by the freedom and elegance with which they treated it. The acanthus- 
leaf with which they adorned it is essentially Grecian, and wo miisi 
suppose that, it had been used by them as an ornament, either in their 
metal or wood work, long before they adopted it. in stone as an archi 
tectural feature. 

As in everything else, however, the Greeks could not help betray- 
ing in this also the Asiatic origin of their art, and the Egyptian order 
with them was soon wedded to the Ionic, whose volutes became an 
essential, though subdued part of this order, it is in fact a composite 
order, made up of the bell -shaped capitals of the Egyptians and the spiral 
of the Assyrians, and adopted by the Greeks at. a time when national 
distinctions were rapidly disappearing, and when true ami severer 
art. was giving place to love of variety. At that time also men* 
ornament and carving were supplanting the purer class of form and 
the higher aspirations of sculpture with which the Greeks ornamented 
their temples in their l»est days. 

In Greece the order docs not appear to have been introduced, or 
at least generally used, before the age of Alexander the Great ; tin- 
oldest authentic example, and also one of the most boautiful, being tin* 
Olioragic Monument of Lysicrates (b.c. 335), which, notwithstanding 
the smallness of its dimensions, is one of the most beautiful works of 
art of the merely ornamental class to be found in any part of the 
world. A simpler examplo, but by no means so beautiful, is that of 
the small porticos of the building commonly but improperly called the 
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Tower of the Winds at Athens. The largest example in (Jreoee of the 
Corinthian order is the temple of Jupiter Olympias at Athens. This, 
however, may almost he called a Roman building, though on Grecian 
soil -having been commenced in its present form under Antioehns 
Epiphancs, in the 2nd century n.e., by the Roman architect ( ’ossutius, 
and only finished by Hadrian, to whom probably we may ascribe the 
greatest part of what now remains. Its dimensions are 171 ft. by Rod 
ft., or nearly those of the interior of the great liypostyle Hall at 
Karnac ; and from the number of its columns, their size and their 
beauty, it may be considered as the most beautiful Corinthian temple 
of the ancient world. 

Judging, however, from some fragments found among the Ionic 
temples of Asia Minor, it appears that the Corinthian order was 
introduced there before we find any trace of it in Greece Proper. 
Indeed, ri priori we might expect that its introduction into <1 recce 
was a part of that reaction which the elegant and luxurious Asiatics 
exercised on the severer and 
more manly inhabitants of 
European Greece, and which 
was in fact, the main cause 
ot their subjection, first 1o 
the Macedonians, and finally 
hemal h the iron yoke of 
Rome. As used by the 
Asiatics, it seems to have 
arisen fiom the introduction « 

"f the bell-shaped capital of 
tin* Egyptians, to which they Am tort Curintliian Capital. From Brum 

applied the acanthus leaf, 

wunetijnoK in conjunction with the honeysuckle ornament of ihe time. 
as ,ri woodcut No. 205, and on other and later occasions together with 
die volutes of the same order, the latter combination being the out* 
which ultimately prevailed, and became the typical form of the (Win- 
dmill capital. 

Dome Ordkh. 

The Doric was the order which the Greeks especially loved and 
cultivated so as to make it most exclusively their own ; and, as used 
111 the Parthenon, it certainly is as complete and as perfect ;pi archi- 
tectural feature as any style can boast of. When first introduced from 
Egypt, it, as before stated, partook of even more than Egyptiai^ 
*»lidity, but. by degrees became attenuated to the weak and lean form 
°f the Roman order of the same name. Woodcut No. 206 illustrates 
the three stages of progress from the oldest example at (’•ninth to the 
order as used in the time of Philip at Delos, the intermediate being 
the culminating point in the age of Pericles : the tirst is 4*47 diameters 
in height, the next 6*025, the last 7*015 ; and if the table were filled up 
with all the other examples, the gradual attenuation of the shaft would 
Vfcr y nearly give the relative date of the example. This fact is in 
itself sufficient to refute the idea of the pillar being copied from a 
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wooden post, as in that case it. would have been slenderer at first, and 
would gradually have departed from the wooden form as the style 
advanced. This is the case in all primitive stylos. With the Doric- 
order the contrary is the case. The earlier the cxamplo the more 
unlike it is to any wooden original. As the masons advanced in skill 
and power over their stone material, it came more and moro to resemble 
posts or pillars of wood. The fact appears to l>o, that cither in Egypt 
or in early Greece the pillar was originally a pier of brickwork, or of 
nibble masonry, supporting a wooden roof, of which the architraves, 
the triglyphs, and the various parts of the cornice, all boro traces down 
to the later period. 

Even as ordinarily represented, or as copied in this country", there 
is a degree of solidity combined with elegance in this order, and an 
exqiiisito proportion of the jMirts to one another, and to the work they* 
have to perform, that command the admiration of every person of taste ; 
but, as used in Greece, its beauty was very much enhanced by a 
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number of refinements, whose existence was not suspected till lately, 
jiiiJ even now cannot he detected hut hy the most practised eye. 

The columns were at first assumed to he hounded hy straight line's. 
It is now found that they have an entasis, or convex profile, in the Dar- 
tin' non to the extent of of the whole height, and are hounded hy a 
very delicate hyperbolic curve ; it is true this can hardly be detected 
l»v the eye in ordinary positions, hut. t lie, want of it gives that rigidity 
and poverty to the column which is observable in modern examples. 1 

hi like manner, the architrave in all temples was carried upwards, 
hi as to form a very flat arch, just sufficient to correct the optical delu- 
sion arising from the interference of the sloping lines of the pediment. 
This, I believe, was common to all temples, but in the Parthenon the 
curve was applied to the sides also, though from what motive it in not 
so easy to detect. 

Another refinement was making all the columns slope slightly 
inwards, so as to give an idea of strength and support to the whole. 
Add to this, that all the curved lines used were either hyperbolas or 
parabolas. With one exception only, no circular line was employed, 
nor even an ellipse. Every part of the temple was also arranged with 
the must unbounded care and accuracy, and every detail of the masonry 
was carried out with a precision and beauty of execution which is 
almost, unrivalled, and it may ho added that the material of the whole 
was the purest and best white marble. All these dedicate adjustments, 
this exquisite finish and attention to oven the smallest dotails i are 
well bestowed on a design in itself simple, beautiful, and appropriate. 
They combine to render this order, as found in t he best, Greek temples, 
as nearly faultless as any work of art can possibly ho, and such its we 
. may dwell upon with the most unmixed and unvarying satisfaction. 

To understand, however, the Doric order, we must not regard it 
{W a merely masonic, form, 
ticulpturo was always used, 

,,r intended to bo used, 

' v 'ith it. The metopes be- 
tween the triglyphs, the 
pediments of the porticos, 
mnl the acroteria or pedes- 
tals on the roof, are all un- 
meaning and useless unless 
tilled or surmounted with 
sculptured figures. Sculp- 
ture is, indeed, as essential 2 The Parthenon. Scale Soft, tu 1 ill. 
tt lmrt of this order as tho 

acanthus-leaves and ornaments of the cornice are to tho capitals and 
entablature of the Corinthian order; and without it, or without its 
place being supplied by painting, wo are merely looking at the dead 



1 These facts hare all been fully elucidated thenon and othr-r tcmplos of drcecu, pub- 
v Mr. Penrose in his beautiful work contain- Halted by the Dilettanti Society. 

' n 3 the resnlts of his researches on the Par- 
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skeleton, the mere framework of the order, without the flesh and bk«h] 
that gave it life and purpose. 

It is when all these parts are combined together, as in the jiurtiV,, 
of the Varthonon (woodcut No. 207), that wo can understand this order 
in all its perfection ; for though each part was beautiful in itself, tin ii 
full value can be appreciated only as parts of a great whole. 

Another essential part of the order, too often overlooked, is tin 
colour, which was as integral a part of it as its form. Till very 
lately, it was denied that Greek temples were, or could be, painted : 
the unniistakeable remains of it, however, that have been disco vend 
in almost all temples, and the greater knowledge of the value and 
use of colour which now prevails, have altered the public opinion vm 
much on the matter, and most people admit that some colour was used, 
though few are agreed as to the extent to which it was carried. 

It cannot now. he questioned that colour was used everywhere 
internally, and on every object. Externally too it is generally ad 
inittcd that the sculpture was painted and relieved by strongly 
coloured backgrounds ; the laminaria, or recesses of tin? roof, were ul*> 
certainly painted, and all the architectural mouldings, which at a later 
period were carved in relief, have been found to retain traces of their 
j rain ted ornaments. 

It, is deputed whether the echinus or curved moulding of the 
capital was so ornamented. I think it undoubtedly was ; and the walls 
of the cells were also coloured throughout and covered with paintings 
illustrative of the legends and attributes of the divinity to whom tin 
temple was dedicated, or of the purposes for which it was erected. 
Tiro plane face of the architrave, I believe, was left white, or merely 
ornamented with metal shields or inscriptions, and the shafts of tin 1 
columns seem also to have been left plain, or merely slightly stained 
to tone down the crudeness of the white marble. Generally speaking, 
all those pints which from their form or position were in any degm* 
protected from the rain or atmospheric influences seem to have Iret'ii 
coloured ; those particularly exposed, to havo been left plain. 1° 
whatever extent, however, it may have been carried, these coloured 
ornaments. were as essential a part of the Doric order as the carved 
ornaments were of the Corinthian, and made it, when perfect, a richer 
and more ornamental, as it was a moro solid and stable, order than the 
latter. The colour nowhere interfered with the beauty of its forms, 
but gave it that, richness and amount of ornamentation which is indis- 
pensable in all except the uTOst colossal buildings, and a most valuable 
adjunct even to them. 

Ionic, 

The Ionic order, as wc now find it, is not without some decided 
advantages over the Doric It is moro complete in itself and less 
dependent on sculpture. Its frieze was too small for much display of 
human life and action, and was probably usually ornamented with lines 
of animals 1 liko the friezes at Vorsepolis. But the frieze of the little 


1 It was called Zonphoi us {lift' or figure bearer). 
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ti-mplo of Nike Apteros is brilliantly ornamented in the same stylo as 
tlm*e of tilts Doric order. It also happened that those details and orna- 
ments which were only painted in the Doric, are curved in the Ionic 
order, and remain therefore visible to the present day, which gives to 
this order a completeness in our eyes which the other can not- boast of. 
Add to this a certain degree of Asiatic elegance and grace. All this 
when put together makes up a singularly jdeasing architectural object. 
Hut notwithstanding these advantages the Doric; order will probably 
always be admitted to 
In; superior, as belonging 
to a higher class of art, 

;tnd because all its forms 
,md details are better and 
more adapted to their 
purpose than these are. 

I'lie principal oh a- nj 

nietcristio of the Ionic* ! 
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»rdcr is the Pelasgie or # 
Asiatic; spiral, hero call- 
'd a volute, which, not- 
withstanding its ele- 
gance, forms at best but 
an awk ward capital . The 
Assyrian honeysuckle be- 
l"W this, carved as it is 
with the exquisite feel- 
ing and taste which a 
1 »reck only knew how to 
impart to such an object, 
l"nas as elegant an archi- 
tectural detail as is anv- 
" hero to bo found ; and 
whether used as the 
necking of a column, or 
" n the crowning member 
°1 a cornice, or on other 
parts connected with the 
nnlcr, is every whore the 
most beautiful ornament 

connected with it. Com- 




lunic nnlor «f Krtchllieluni at Athens. 


l»nring this order with 
that at Persejiolis (wood- 20 *. 

Cllt No. 140), thG only 
truly Asiatic prototype we have of it, we see how much the Doric; 
fooling of the Greeks had done to sober it down, by abbreviating the 
^pital and omitting the greater part of tho base. This process was 
carried much farther when the order was used in conjunction* with the 
Doric, as in tho Propykea, than when used by itself, as in the Erech- 
th' iuin : still in every ease all the parts found in the Asiatic style are 
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found in tho Greek. The same form and feelings pervade both; and, 
except in beauty of execution and detail, it is not cpiite clear how tar 
even tho Greek order is an improvement on tlie Eastern one. Tin- 
Perscpolitan base is certainly the more beautiful of tho two; so an? 
many pafts of the capital. The perfection of the whole, however, 

depends on tho inode in 
which it was employed ; ami 
it is perfectly evident that 
the Persian order could imt 
be combined with tho Doric, 
nor applied with much pro- 
priety as an external order, 
which was the essential um* 
of all the Grecian forms of 
pillars. 

Notwithstanding tin; 
amount of carving which 
th® Ionic order displays 
there can be little doubt hut 
that it was also ornamented 
with colour to a considerable 
extent, but probably in a dif- 
ferent manner from the Doric. 
My own impression is, that 
the carved parts were gilt, <t 
lucked out with gold, relieved 
by coloured grounds, varied 
according to tho situation in 
which they were found. The 
existing remains prove that 
eolouns were used in juxtapo- 
sition to relieve and height- 
en tho architectural effect «*f 
the carved ornaments of this 
order. 

In the Tonic temples at 
Athens the same exquisite 
masonry was used as in the 
Doric; the same mathema- 
tical precision and care i* 
bestowed on the entasis of 
tho columns, the drawing of 

□ the volutes, and the execu- 
tion of even Hie minutest tie* 
2u9. Order of the Churagic Mommu iit of Lyskrate*. tails ; and much of its "beautf 

and effect are no doubt owing 
to this cifcuwstanco, which wo miss so painfully in nearly all modem 
examples. 
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Corinthian. 

As before mentioned, the Corinthian order was only introduced 
into Greece in tho decline of art, and never rose during tho purely 
Grecian age to the dignity of a temple order. It most probably, how- 
ever, was used in the more ornate specimens of domestic arch i lecture, 
and in smaller works of art, long before any of those examples of it 
were executed which we now find in Greece. 

The most typical specimen we now know is that of the Choragic 
Monument of Lysierates (woodcut No. 20!*), which, notwithstanding 
all its elegance of detail and execution, can hardly he pronounced to 
be perfect, the Egyptian and Asiatic features being only very indif- 
ferently united to one another. The foliuged part is rich and full, hut 
is not carried up into the upper or Ionic portion, which is in compari- 
son lean and poor; and though separately the two parts are irreproach- 
able, it was left to the Romans so to hleml the two together as to make 
a perfectly satisfactory whole out of them. 

In this exam] dc, as now 
existing, the junction of the 
column with the capital is 
left a plain sinking, and so 
it is generally copied in 
modem times; hut there 
can be little doubt that this 
was originally filled by a 
bronze wreath, which was 
probably gilt. Accordingly 
this is so represented in tho 
woodcut as being essential 
to the completion of the 
order. The base and shaft 
have, like the upper part of 
the capital, more Ionic feel- 
,u g in them than the order 
W,1N afterwards allowed to 
retain; and altogether it is, 
as here practised, far more 
tf h.*gant, though less com- 
fih‘te, than the Roman form 
which superseded it. 

t he other Athenian ex- 
wnple, that of the Tower of 
the? Winds (woodcut No. 

7 'tO), is remarkable as bc- 

almost purely Egyptian 
1,1 its types, with no Ionic ski. Order of the IViwf-r of Km Wind#, Allans. 

admixture. The columns 

lave no bases, tho capitals no volutes, and tho water-leaf clings as 
closely to the bell as it does in the Egyptian examples. The result 
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altogether wants richness, and, though appropriate on so small a scale, 
would hardly he pleasing on a larger. 

Tho great example of the temple of Jupiter Olympius differs in no 
essential part from the Roman order, except that the comors of tho 
abacus aro not cut off; and that, being executed in Athens, there is a 
degreo of taste and art displayed in its execution which we do not find 
in any Roman examples. Itjutrictly speaking, however, belongs to 
that school, and should he enumerated with them, and not as a Grecian 
example. 

Garyatidks. 

it has been already explained that the Egyptians never used earv- 
atido figures, properly so called, to support the entablatures of tluh 
architecture, their figures being 

tho columns or piers, which were 

lis, and elsewhere in the East, we 

supporting tho throne or the j dal- 

211. Carvutidv Figure til CSC fij^lll 08 

from the Knchllieiuni. ai'G Used with 2,a - Oaryatide Figure in the Uritlah Museum. 

so much taste, 

and all the ornaments are so elegant, that it is difficult to criticise 
or find fault ; but it is nevertheless certain that it was a mistake 
which even tho art of the Greeks could hardly conceal. To ntf* 


212. Cary a tide Figure in the Uritiah Museum. 
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human figures to support a cornice is unpardonable, unless it is done 
as a mere secondary adjunct to a building. In the Erecblbeium it is a 
little too prominent for this, though used 
with as much discretion as was perhaps 
possible under the circumstances. An- 
other example of the sort is shown in 
woodcut No. 212, which, by employing 
a taller cap, avoids sonic of the objections 
to the other; but the figure itself, on the 
other hand, is less architectural, and so 
errs on the other side. 

Another form of this class of support 
is that of the giants or Tfhnnoucs^ instances 
of which are found supporting the roof of 
tlu* great temple at Agrigentuin, and in 
the baths of the semi-Greek city of Pom- 
peii. As they do not actually bear the 
entablature, but only seem to relieve the 
masonry behind them, their employment 
is less objectionable than that of the 
toiualc figure above described; lint even 
tliey hardly fulfil the conditions of true art, and their place might, be 
better filled by some more strictly architectural feature. 

Fohms of Ti:mi'm:s. 

The arrangements of Grecian Doric temples show almost less 
variety than the forms of the pillars, and no materials exist for tracing 
their gradual development in an historical point of view. The temples 
at ('urintli, and the oldest at Selinus, are both perfect examples of the 
hexastyle arrangement to which the Greeks adhered in all ages; and 
though there can he little doubt that the peripteral arrangement, as 
"ell as the order itself, was borrowed from Egypt, it still was so much 
Modified before it appeared in Greece, that it would he interesting, if 
it could he done, to trace the steps of the change. 

In an architectural point of view this is by no means difficult. The 
amplest Greek temples were mere cells, or small square apartments, 
wited to contain an image— the front being wliat. is technically culled 
di-style in antis , or with 2 pillars between anUv, or square pilaster-like 
piers terminating the side walls. lienee the interior enclosure of 
Grecian temples — the temple itself as opposed to the peristyle or system 
of external columns is called the cell, however large and splendid it 
May bo. 

The next change was to separate the interior into a cell and porch 
H a wall with a largo doorway in it, as in the small temple at 
hhamnus (woodcut No. 214), where the opening however can scarcely 
be called a doorway, as it extends to the roof. A third change was 
to put a porch of 4 pillars in front of the last arrangement, or, as 
appears to have been more usual, to bring forward the screen to the 
position of the pillars as in the last example, and to place the 4 pillars 

j 2 
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in front of this. None of those plans admitted of a peristyle, or pillars 
on the flanks. To obtain this it was noeesmrv 
to increase the number of pillars of the portim 
to 6, or, as it is termed, to make it hexastvlc. 
the 2 outer pillars being tho first of a range of 
13 or 15 columns, extended along each side of 
tho tenjple. The cell in this arrangement wsis 
a complete temple in itself— distyle in antis, 
most frequently made so at both ends, and the 
whole enclosed in its envelope of columns, as 
in woodcut No. 215. Sometimes the cell was 
tetrastyle or with 4 pillars iu front. 

In this form the Greek temple may he said 
to be complete, very fow exceptions occurring to 
tho rule, though the Parthenon itself is one of 
these few. it lias a hexastyle portico at each 
2H. Small Temple ut itiuunmiM. end of the coll ; beyond this is an octastyle por- 
tico at each end, and 17 columns on each flank. 
The great temple at Selinus is also octastyle, but it is neither 
so simple nor so beautiful in its arrangement; and, from the decline 
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2IR. Plan of Temple of Apollo 
at UuHKa*. Seale 1 00 ft to 1 III. 



216. Plan of Parthenon at Athene. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 iu. 



217. Plan of Great Temple at Agiigentum. 
Seale 100 ft. to 1 (n. 
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of style in the art when it was built, is altogether a very inferior 
example. 

Another great exception is the great temple at Agrigentom (wood- 
cut No. 210), where the architect, attempted an order on so gigantic a 
scale jw to be unable to construct tlie pillars with their architraves 
standing free. The interstices of the columns arc therefore built up 
with walls pierced with windows, and altogether the architecture is so 
had, that even its colossal dimensions must have failed to render it at 
any time a pleasing or satisfactory work of art. 

A fourth exception is the temple at l\estum Indore refolded to, with 
pillars in front, a clumsy expedient, but which arose from its having 
a range of columns down the centre to support the ridge of the roof hy 
a simpler mode than the triangular truss usually employed for carrying 
the ridge between two ranges of columns. 

With the exception of the temple at Agrigentum, all these were 
lieristylur, or had ranges of columns all round them, enclosing the cell 
as it were in a ease, an arrangement so apparently devoid of purpose, 
that it is necessary to say a few words to account for its universality. 
It will not Hu flice to say that it wjis adopted merely because it was beau- 
tiful. The forms of Egyptian temples, which had no pillars externally, 
"era as peifect, and in the hands of the Greeks would have become as 
hrautiful, as the one they adopted. Desides, it is natural to suppose, 
they would rather have copied the larger than the smaller temples, if 
no motive existed for their preference of the latter. The peristyle, 
too, was ill suited for an ambulatory, or place for processions to circu- 
late round the temple; it was too narrow for this, and too high to 
protect the procession from the rain. Indeed, I know of no suggestion 
except, that it was adapted to protect the paintings on the walls of the 
‘‘ells from the inclemency of the weather. 1 think it hardly admits of 
a doubt that the walls were painted, and that without protection of 
N ome sort this would very soon have been obliterated. It seems also 
'cry evident that the peristyle was not only practically, hut artistically, 
most, admirably adapted for this purpose. The paintings of the Greeks 
"ere, like those of the Egyptians, composed of numerous detached 
groups, connected only by the story, and it almost required the inter- 
vention of pillars, or some means of dividing into compartments the 
surface to he so painted, to separate these groups from one another, and 
h» prevent the whole sequence from being seen at once ; while, on the 
‘'flier hand, nothing can have been more beautiful than the white niarhle 
columns relieved against a richly coloured plane surface. The one 
**ems so necessary to the other, that it can, I think, hardly Ik; doubted 
Wt that this was the cause, and that, the effect must have been most 
surpassingly beautiful. 

Mon*: of Light i no Temim.ks. 

The arrangement of the interior of Grecian temples necessarily de- 
luded on tho mode in which they were lighted. No one will, I 
!*clieve, now contend, as was once done, that it was by lamplight, alone 
that the lieauty of their interiors could be seen ; and ji» light certainly 
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was not introduced through the side walls, nor could bo in sufficient 
quantities through the doorways, it is only from the roof that it could 
be admitted. At the same time it could not have been by a large hori- 
zontal opening in the roof, as lias been suggested, as that would have 
admitted the rain and snow as well as the light ; and tho only alterna- 
tive seems to be one 1 suggested some years ago — of a clerestory. 1 
similar internally to that fountain all the great Egyptian temples,* hut 
externally requiring such a change of arrangement as was necessary t<* 
adapt it to a sloping instead of a Hat; roof. This seems to have been 
effected by countersinking it into the roof, so as to make* it in hu t .1 
ridges in those parts where the light was admitted, though the regular 
slope of the roof was retained between these openings, so flint neither 
tho ridge nor tho continuity of the lines of the roof was interfered 

with. This would effect 
* all that was required. 

^ and in the most beauti- 

-• P • li lul manner, besides that 

& If | ji ff I li] f|| it agrees with all the re- 
^ W mains of Greek temples 

li'! ^ ^ . iMr P ~ "11 r that now exist, as well 

ft; | lUM li p | ! '; as with all the descrip- 

I, I! j; •' lieslfiJ li' tions that have been 

|i!l .. S li j& handed down to us from 

—■*=•••' r-v . 7 ! !. 7 '»n .antiquity. 

2 is. Si^ tiiiii of the Parthenon. Stall- fio ft, to i in. This arrangement 

will be understood from 

the section of the Parthenon (woodcut No. 218), restored in accord- 
ance with the above explanation, which agrees perfectly with all 




219. Tart Section, part Klevation, of Great Temple at Agrigentum. Scale soft, to 1 in. 


1 For full details of this see * True Principles of Beauty in Art/ p. 385 et seq . 
* Sot? Woodcuts Nos. Iff*, 170, 172. 
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that remains on the spot, as well as with all the accounts wo lmvo of 
that celebrated temple. The same system applies even more easily to 
tla? great hexastyle at Psestum, and to the beautiful little temple ol 
Apollo at 1 lassie, in l’higuliu (woodcut No. 215), and indeed to all 
regular (iree k temples; and what is a more important point in the 
examination of this theory, it applies equally to the exceptional ones. 
The side aisles, for instance, of the great temple at Agrigontum were, 
as before mentioned, lighted by side wfhdows; the central one could 
only ho lighted from the? roof, and it is easy to see how this could be? 
effected by introducing it between the telamones, as shown in tin? 
woodcut No. 219. 1 


Another exceptional temple is that at Eleusis, which we know to 


have had windows and shutters 
above, used in admitting or ex- 
cluding the light during the cele- 
bration of the mysteries. The ar- 
rangements of this temple lend 
themselves admirably to this mode 
«>f introducing light., as shown in 
the plan and section annexed (Nos. 
220 and 221). 

The great temple of Jupiter 
Olympias (woodcut No. 222) was 
apparently lighted according to an- 
other system, owing probably to its 
immense height, and other pecu- 
liarities of construction. The light 
S ‘* (, ms to have been introduced into 
"hat may be considered a court, or 
hiwthrum, in front of the cell, which 



220. I'lttii of Temple of ( .'ores «t KUmimm. 
Scale loo ft. to I in. 


"as lighted through its inner wall. 

fins seems to have been the temple mentioned by Vitruvius, 1 whose 
description has given rise to such confusion on this subject. It is the 
only 

one to which his words apply, or to which it is possible to adapt 
such a mode of lighting us he describes. 



321. Section of Temple of Cerca at Kleuni*. Scale 50 ft. a* l in. 


1 VitruviiiB, lib. i. ch. 1. 
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The Tunic temples of Asia are all t-oo much mined to enable iw \u 
my exactly in what manner, and to what extent, thin mode of lighting 

was applied to them, though 1 ha» 
OQODDQDB1H no doubt that the mode w r as very simi- 
ODDODDOIIH lar in all its main features. 
ODDDOQDil g§ The little temple of Nike Aptnns, 
q | M gg mid the temple on the Ilissus, wen- 

both too small to require any compli- 
on laiflfflB! 960 cated arrangement of the sort, and the 
O O a PS ^ ■ SB O b reehtheium was lighted by windows 

O O a ^ m 0 0 which still remain at the west end, s<. 

^ w o O WC CaU s,m; Ibat tin- 

same expedient was not adopted to at 
^ 0 H O O least some extent in the Asiatic exam 

□ □ BS ks O O plow. The lat r, however, is lnmst 

o O P|PJ?§. P.-IP W O P the only instance of window's in any 

O n o a Euro i M ‘ f »» Grcok tho «''>>• 

_ ^ r other example being in the very v.\- 

** ® 1|| ^ ^ ccptional temple at Agrigentum. It 

a o ■1|| 0K O is valuable, besides, as showing lmw 

□ □ O n little the Greeks were bound by rules. 

<Q O n y or by any fancied laws of symmetry. 

«. . tum is** m n ^ As is show'll in the plan, elevation. 

•a o ilwl v5ow (woo<1(!)|U 1 Noh> ,,,, 234. 

ODQDODOIBO 225), the Ereclitheiiim consisted, ] »r< »- 
OOOOOOOOOO perly speaking, of :i temples grouped 
OOOiOOOOOO together ; and it is astonishing wliaf 
222. Plan of Temple of Jupiter Olynipiua at P ft ™ 8 th .° m*chitect took to prevent 

Athena. Scale loo ft. to 1 in. their being mistaken for one. Tho 

porticos of 2 of them are on different 
levels, and tho third or caryatide porch is of a different height, and 
different, style. Every one of these features is perfectly symmetrical 
in itself, and the group is beautifully balanced and arranged; ami 
yet no Gothic architect in his wildest moments coidd have conceived 
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222. Plan of Temple of Jupiter Olynipiua at 
Atheua. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 



223. Plan of Kreclithcium. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. 


224. Section of Krcclitheium. 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


anything more picturesquely irregular than tho whole becomes. In- 
deed there can bo no greater mistake than to suppose that Greek 
architecture was fettered by any fixed laws of formal symmetry : each 
detail, every feature, every object, such as a hall or temple, which 
coidd bo considered as one complete and separate whole, was perfectly 
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symmetrical and regular; but no two buildings -no two apartments - - 
il lor different, purposes, were made to look like one. On the contrary, 
it is (piite curious to observe what pains they took to arrange their 
buildings so as to produce variety and contrast, instead of formality or 
singleness of effect. Temples, when near one another, wore never 
placed parallel, nor were even their propyliea and adjuncts over so ar- 
ranged its to be seen at once or in one line. The Egyptians, us before 
remarked, had the same feeling, but carried it into even the details of 
the same building, which the Greeks did not. In this, indeed, as 
in almost every other artistic mode of expression, they seem to have 
kit exactly the happy medium, so as to produce the greatest harmony 
"itli the greatest variety, and to satisfy the minutest scrutiny and the 
most relined taste, while their buildings produced an immediate and 
striking effect on even the most careless and casual beholders. 


Municipal Ahchitkctukk. 

Very little now remains of all the various classes of municipal and 
domestic buildings which once must have covered the land of Greece, 
mid from what wo know of the exquisite feeling for art that pervaded 
that people, were certainly not less beautiful, though more ephemeral, 
than the sacred buildings whose ruins still remain to us. 

There are, however, two buildings in Athens which, though small, 
tfive us most exalted ideas of their taste in such matters. The first, 
already alluded to, usually known as tin; Tower of the Winds, is a plain 
octagonal building about 45 ft. in height by 24 in width, ornamented 
ky 2 small porches of 2 pillars each, of the Corinthian order, whose 
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capitals arc represented in woodcut No. 210. Its roof, like the rest of 
the building, is of white marble, and of simple but very elegant design. 



Tiikatrkk. 


In extreme contrast with the buildings last described, which were 
among the smallest, came the theatres, which were the largest of tin* 
monuments the Greeks seem ever to have attempted. 

The annexed plan of one at Dramyssus, the ancient Dodona, will 
give an idea of their forms and arrangements. Its dimensions may hr 
said to be gigantic, being 440 ft. across ; but oven this, though perhaps 
the largest in Greece, is far surpassed by many in Asia Minor. W hat 
remains of it, however, is merely the auditorium, and consists only of 
ranges of seats arranged in a semicircle, but without architectural orna- 
ment. In all the examples in Europe, the proscenium, which was tin* 
only part architecturally ornamented, has perished, so that, till we can 
restore this with something like certainty, tho theatres hardly conic 
within tho class of architecture as a fine art. 

In Asia Minor some of the theatres have their proscenia adorned 
with niches and columns, and friezes of great richness, but all these 
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Plan of Tlnutrr at. I immyssiH. St ulf Hill ft. »•* 1 in. 


Irtrlonjjr to tho Roman period; and though probably c* 4 ipic;s oi tHe modo 
in which tho Greeks ornamented theirs, are so eorru]»t in stylo as to 
prevent their being used with safety in atteni|»tiii^ to restore the earlier 
examples. 

Many eirenmstanees would indeed induce 11s to believe that the 
proscenia of tho earlier theatres may have been of wood or bronze, or 
Isitli combined, and heightened by painting and carving to a great, 
degree of richness. This, though appropriate and consonant with the 
origin and history of the drama, Would be fatal to the expectation oi 
anything being found to illustrate its earliest forms. 

Tom hs. 

Like the other Imlo-Germanie races, the Greeks never were tomb- 
builders, and nothing of any importance of this class is found in Greece, 
except the tombs of the early Pelasgie races, which were either tumuli 
or treasuries, as they are popularly called. There are, it is true, some 
headstones and small pillars of great U-auty, but they are monolithic, 
and belong rather to the department of sculpture than of architecture, 
in Asia Minor there are some important tombs, some built and others 
t ut in the rock. Some of the latter have been described before in 
"peaking of the tombs of the Lyeians. The built, examples which 
remain almost ail belong to the Roman period, though the most mag- 
nificent mausoleum of tho ancient world, in the eyes of tin.* Greeks, 
was that which the Queen Artemisia erected at Halicarnassus to the 
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memory of her husband, Man solus, which gave its name to all suW. 
quent. examples of its class. It lielonged to the great period of Greek 
art, and must have been a splendid building, though ojur possessing only 
verbal descriptions of it prevents our being able to judge for ouiwlvi* 
how far it conformed with the rules of good taste. 

We have nothing left but imperfect verbal descriptions of tin* u< 
mestic, and even of the palatial architecture of Greece, and, con* 
quently, can only judge imperfectly of its forms ; and Pompeii, though 
half a Greek eity, belongs to too late and too corrupt an age to cnaU- 
ns to use it even us an illustration ; but we may rest assured that in 
this, as in everything else, the Greeks displayed the same exquisite 
taste which pervades not only their monumental architecture, hut all 
their works in metal or clay, down to the meanest object, which have 
been preserved to our times. 

It is probable that the forms of their houses wero much more im- 
gnlar and picturesque than we are in the habit of supposing they wnv. 
They seem to have taken such pains in their temples — in the Em-li- 
thoium, for instance, and at Klensis— to make every part tell its own 
tale, that anything like forced regularity must have been offensive t» 
them, and they would prolmbly make every apartment exactly of the 
dimensions required, and group them so that no one should under any 
e iron instances be confounded with another. 

This, however, with all the details of their domestic arts, must now 
remain to us as mere speculation, and the architectural history of Gmrr 
must ho confined to her temples and monumental erections. Thor 
suffice to explain the nature and forms of the art, and to assign to it tin.* 
rank of the purest and most intellectual of all the stylus which have 
yet been invented in any part of the world. 
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BOOK VII. 

» 

ROMAN ARCIUTKCTURK. 

CHAPTER I. 

ETUURTA. 

(XINTKNTS. 

HiOMriml iioticii — Temjdus — Rock-cut tombs — Tombs sit < *sist«*l il’Asso Tumuli. 


CHI ION Of/Xi K'A L M K M ORA N I »A. 

Migration from Asia Minor about 12th cent. 

Toinb rtf I'orscnim ulwut 500 

Ktruriji becomes subject to Koine „ .ino 

A 

Uru subject again carries us back to a very early period that, of flit? 
first introduction of art into Italy, for the traces of which it is neces- 
sary to direct our attention to Etruria. In describing the remains 
found in this country wc shall come to nothing very remarkable for 
its Waring upon merely architectural questions. The study of the 
monuments of Etruria derives the greater part of its interest from its 
historical importance, in this point of view there are perhaps few 
parts of fho world whose remains of art are mole instructive than 
those of Etruria. Without, the lessons which we leant from them, the 
architectural history of Rome is an unintelligible maze; and the con- 
nection between the arts of <« recce and Italy, from the earliest time?, 
w pially inexplicable. 

Without attempting to enter into the many controversies that have 
°t late years been raised with regard to the origin and early history 
uf the Etruscans, 1 it will he necessary to state thus much : — They went 
an Asiatic people who 12 or 13 centuries before the Christian era eini- 
IP*atod from Lydia, driven from their home either by the pressure of a 
long famine or by the rising power of some neigldioiiring nation, 
most probably that of the Assyrians. Landed in Italy, they dis- 
l*»sscsscd of some of their cities the Umbrians, a people of similar 
origin to themselves, and settled themselves between the valleys of 


1 Then* questions .ire discussed at considerable length in the * True I'rincijdeH of Ilcauty 
•n Art/ |i. 428 rt so] 7 . 
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the Tiber and the Arno, Jn this fertile district thc;y founded 12 citii*, 
and established a federal union of 12 states which is the peculiar 
institution of the race. 

Here they appear to have flourished for 7 or 8 centuries, receivin'.; 
the expatriated Trojans and other similar accessions from their mitiw 
shores, and keeping up a constant communication of commerce and 
art with the cognate Polasgie races of Greece and other parts. 

When Koine was lirst founded, her kings, laws, and institutions 
wen; Etruscan, and consequently of Asiatic origin, though the mass < f 
the inhabitants were probably of the old Italian stock. About .*> mi- 
ti i ries before Christ tile Homans threw off the Etruscan yoke, ami esta- 
blished tht* peculiar municipal institutions of the lndo-Gcnimnic raws. 
Eventually, after a contest of 2 centuries* duration, they conquered in 
succession the several states of the then old and decrepit Union, ami 
based tbeir colossal empire on the ruins of the parent nation of Etruria. 

Until the very latest, time, however. Koine retained, both in In r 
institutions and her arts, many peculiarities derived from her original 
rulers ; and it is only by studying what remains of the older lace that 
we can understand cither the origin or meaning of those peculiar 
features. 

The origin of Etruscan art is beyond all doubt Asiatic, and its ori- 
ginal seat was some pftrt of the countries between the Tigris and f be 
western const of Asia Minor. The same art, and from the same sourer, 
prevailed in Greece under the l’elasgi. Jn that country, as has ln.ru 
already explained, it ceased to exist as a separate style of art in very 
early times. It was there amalgamated with Egyptian and Assyrian 
forms under the Dorians during the 4 or 5 centuries that elapsed Ih‘- 
tween tin; extinction of the pure Pelasgic style and the rise of true 
Hellenic art. The united stylo thus slowly ripened into that noble 
and chastened art which we have described in tin; last chapter. 

In Etruria the old Asiatic style enjoyed no such advantages. It 
there was left without a rival or associate, to luxuriate in its own 
natural wildness ; hut it remained an exotic unsuited to the climate. 
It never blended itselt with the art of the people among whom it was 
planted. Perhaps there was nothing with which it could blend itself. 
It thus bore no such fruit as in Greece, and could not maintain itself 
after the people which had introduced it had succumbed beneath the 
superior energy of their Italian conquerors. 

Tkmples. 

Ah might be expected of a people of Asiatic origin, the Etruscans 
had no temples worthy of the name. At least no remains of any are 
now to bo found, and tlioso we read of were small, though probably 
highly onmmcnted, wooden fabrics, which of course perished early. 
On the other liaml, the Etruscans were an essentially tomb-building 
nice. Their religion took very much the character of ancestral wor- 
ship, and it was this particular feature of it which left so strong an 
impress on the mythology of Greece and Some. It was not an idolatry, 
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nor had it. a distinct and privileged priesthood ; consequently it was 
devoid of all tendency to the feelings which find their utterance in 
architectural splendour. 

We know from Vitruvius that then! were two classes of temples in 
Etruria : the first circular, like their toinhs, and dedicated to one god 
or demigod; the other rectangular, with 8 cells sacred to J deities. 
The appearance and arrangement of the rectangular temples is scarcely 
more than a mere antiquarian question. The restoration of the eleva- 
tion from the description in Vitruvius is by no means easy or certain. 
.Mv own belief is that it resembled that given in the annexed woodcut, 
(No. *228), lmt it is not worth while here to enter into all the reasons 


A. 



i'»r this impression, which J have given elsewhere. 1 In fact, these 
h'luples, as architectural objects, arc so insignificant as hardly to de- 
w *rve much consideration. The restored ground-plan explains their 
^'iieral arrangements, as commonly admitted by those who have studied 
the subject.. 

The original Etruscan circular temple J believe to have been a 
mere circular cell with a porch. The Homans surrounded if with 
:i peristyle, which probably did not exist in the original style. They 
magnified it .afterwards into the most characteristic and splendid of all 
their temples, the Pantheon, whose portico is Etruscan in arrangement, 
and design, and whose cell still more distinctly belongs to that style. 
Hie temple of Capitoline Jupiter was in all respects an Etruscan 
building ; and most of the other temples of the Homans, though affeot- 
lll g a peristyhir form, returned to the arrangements which had been 
a doptod in the first instance from their neighbours and original rulers. 
There can he little doubt that the simpler Homan temples of circular 
ferm arc derived from Etruscan originals. It would then-fore he of 
P*eat importance if we were able to illustrate the later buildings from 
existing remains of the older; but the fact is that such deduct ions os 

may draw from the copies are our only source of information re- 
specting the originals. 

AVe know little of any of the civil buildings with which the cities 


True Principles of Beauty in Art, |». 44<» ct .wv/y. 
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of Etruria were adorned, except the remains of their theatres mu] 
amphitheatres. The form of the latter was essentially Etruscan, ami 
was adopted l>y the Romans, with whom it became their most cliarac- 
teristie and grandest architectural object. Of. the amphitheatres of 
ancient Etruria only one now remains in so perfect a state «‘is to eiiabh* 
us to judge of their forms. It is that at Sutri, which, however, licin^ 
entirely cut in the rock, neither affords the means of judging of tin* 
mode of construction, nor enables us to determine the age. The general 
dimensions are 295 ft. in its greatest length, by 2(55 in breadth, and 
consequently much nearer a circle than those of the Romans usually 
were ; hut in other respects the arrangements are such as were usually 
found in after times. 

Resides those we have numerous works of utility, hut these l»ob»iig 
more strictly to engineering than to architectural science. The city 
Avails of the Etruscans surpass those of any other ancient nation in 
extent and beauty of workmanship. Their works of drainage and their 
bridges, jus well iis those (if the kindred IVhisgians in <J recce, still 
remain monuments of their industrial science and skill, which theiv 
successors never surpassed. 

On the whole perhaps we are justified in asserting that the Etruscans 
were not an architectural people, and had no temples or palaces worthy 
of attention. At all events it is certain that nothing of the sort is now 
to he found even in ruins, and, were it not that the study of Etruscan 
art is a necessary introduction to that of Romo, it would hardly he worth 
while to try io gather together and to illustrate the few fragments ami 
notices of it that remain. 

To MRS. 

The tombs now found of the Etruscans may ho divided into two 
classes: --First, those cut in the rock, and resembling dwelling-houses: 
secondly, the circular tumuli, which latter are by far the most nume- 
rous and important class. 

Each of these may l>e again subdivided into two kinds. The rock- 
cut. tombs include, firstly, those with only a Invade on the face of the 
rock, and a sepulchral chamber within ; secondly, those cut quite out 
of the rock, and standing free all round. To this class probably once 
belonged an immense number of tombs built in the ordinary way ; hut 
all these have totally disappeared, and consequently the class, as no"' 
under consideration, consists entirely of excavated examples. 

Idle second class may he divided into those tumuli erected over 
chambers cut in the tufaceous rock which is found all over Etruria, and 
those which have chambers built alnive ground. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to say which 
of these classes is the older. We know that the Egyptians buried in 
eaves long before the Etruscans landed in Italy,- and ut-tho same time 
raised pyramids over rock-cut and built chambers. We know too that 
Abraham was buried in the cave of Maehpelah in Syria. On the other 
hand, the tombs at Smyrna (woodcut No. 148), the treasuries of Myeenas 
the sepulchre of Alyattes, and many others, an? proofs of the antiquity 
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nf the tumuli, which moreover aro found all over Europe and Asia, and 
appear to have existed from the earliest ages. 

The comparative antiquity of the different hinds of tombs being thus 
doubtful, it will be sufficient for the purposes of the present work to 
classify them architecturally. It may he assumed, 1 believe, with safety, 
that all the modes which have been enumerated were practised by the 
Ktru, scans at a period very slightly subsequent, to their migration into 
Italy. • 

Of the first class of the rock-cut tombs those with merely a facade 
externally — the most remarkable group is that at ( Wei d’Asso. At 
this place there is a perpendicular cliff with hundreds of these tombs 
ranged along its face, like houses in a street. A similar arrangement 
is found in Egypt, at Beni Ihissau, and at IVtra, and around all the more 
ancient cities of Asia Minor. 

In Ktruria they generally consist of one chamber lighted by the 
ilonnvay only. Their internal arrangement appears to he an imitation 
"fa dwelling chamber, with furniture, like the apartment, itself, cut 
"»it of the rock. Externally they have little or no pretension to archi- 
tectural decoration. It is true that-, executed at a much later period, 
and under liomun domination, some tombs are found adorned with 
frontispieces of a debased Doric or Ionic order; but such cannot, be 
taken as specimens of Etruscan art, but rather of that corrupt inn of 
Myle sure to arise from a conquered people trying to imitate the arts 
•»f their rulers. A 

The general appearance of the second class nf rock -cut tombs will 
be understood from 
the woodcut No. 229, 
rep resenting two mo- 
taiiiienta at Cartel 
d Asso. Unfortunately 
neither is complete, 
nor is there any com- 
plete example known 
to exist of this class. 

I'erhapM the apex was 
a <lded structurally ; 
and these, like all 
M1(, h things in Etru- 
ria - have perished. 

Perhaps, if cut in the 
n>( *k, the terminals 
slender carved 
ornaments, and con- 
^piently liable to in- 
J ,lr y. They are usually restored by antiquaries in the shape of recti- 
linear pyramids, but there is no authority for this as far as I know. 
*ln the contrary, it is more in accordance with what we know of the 
*We and its affinities to suppose that the termination of these monu- 
ments, even if added in masonry, was curvilinear. 

u 
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One remarkable thing 



about the rock-cut tombs is the form of their 
mouldings, which differ from any found 
elsewhere in Europe. Two of these an* 
shown in the annexed woodcut (No. 2 lo). 
They aro very numerous and in great vari- 
ety, but do not in any instance show tin- 
slightest, trace of a comico, nor of any ti n- 
dcticy thereto. In place of this, on tlu> con- 
trary, wo find only a reverse moulding alto- 
gether. It is probablo that similar form* 
will be found in Asia Minor, and somethin’: 


a:w. Moulding from Tomb* at resembling them occurs at Persopolis ami 

Cfeiei u Amu cLso where. It is remarkable tliat this feature 

did not penetrate to Home, and that no trace of itH influence is tounii 
there, as might be expected. 1 


Tumuli. 

The simplest and therefore perhaps the earliest monument which 
can 1)0 erected, by a people who reverence their departed relatives, 
over the graves of the dead, is a mound of earth or a cairn of stones, 
and such seems to have been the form among the Tartar races of man- 
kind from the earliest days to the present hour.* It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark how universal such monuments were among the ruder 
tribes of Northern Europe. The Etruscans seem to have improve! 
upon this by surrounding the base with a podium, or supporting Avail of 
masonry. This not only defined its limits and gave it dignity, hat 
enabled entrances to ho mado in it, and otherwise converted it from a 
mere hillock into a monumental structure. It is usually supposed that 
this basement was an invariable part of all Etruscan tumuli, and when 
it is not found it is assumed that it has been removed, or that it 
buried in the rubbish of the mound. No doubt such a stone basement 
may easily have been removed by tho peasantry, or buried, but it is hy 
no means clear that this was invariably tho case. It seems that the 
enclosure was frequently a circle of stones or monumental stoles, in the 
centre of which tlio tumulus stood. Tho monuments havo hitherto 
been so carelessly examined and restored, that it is difficult to arrive 
at anything liko certainty with regard to the details of their structure. 
Nor can we draw any certain conclusion from a comparison with other 
tumuli of cognate races. Tho description by Herodotus of tho tomb 
of Alyattcs at Sardis, that by Pausanias of those of Epytus in Arcadia, 
and the appearances of those at Mycenae and Orchomenus, might he 
interpreted either way ; but thoso at Smyrna, and a groat number at 
least of thoso in Etruria, have the circle of stones as a supporting base 
to the mound. 

1 Kven in more modern times I know of as will be seen farther on. 
u» building showing a trace of these forms ex- 1 See woodcut No. 90, which might aim'** 

cept the tomb of Theodoric at Ravenna. This, be taken for a representation of an Etruscan 
however, is Etruscan both in form and detail, tomb. 
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Theso tumuli are found existing in immense numbers in every 
necropolis of Etruria. A largo space is generally set apart for the pur- 
pose outsido tlio walls of all the great cities. In these cemeteries the 
tumuli are arranged in rows, like houses in streets. Even now we can 
count them by hundreds, and in the neighbourhood of the largest 
cities— at Vulci, for instance — almost by thousands. 

Most of them arc now worn down by the effect of time to nearly 
the level of tho ground, though some of the larger ones still retain an 
imposing appearance. Nearly all have been rifled at some early period, 
though the treasures still discovered 
almost daily in some places show 
how vast their extent was, and how 
much even now romains to bo done 
before this vast mine of antiquity 
ran be said to be exhausted. 

( )ne of tho most remarkable 
among those that have been opened 
in modern times is at < ’ervetere, the 
ancient ( Wc, known as the Itegu- 
lini (ialoassi tomb, from the names 
"1 its discoverers. 

Like a Nubian pyramid or lhid- 
'lh ist tope, it consists iff an inner 
and older tumulus, around and over 
w hich another has been added. In 
the outer mound are 5 tombs either of dependent or inferior personages. 
These were rifled long ago ; but the outer pyramid having effectually 




231 . Hun of Kftgullnl Ouloithsi Tomb. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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concealed the’ entrance to the principal tomb, it remained untouched 
till very lately, when it yioldod to its discoverers a richer collection of 
ornaments and utensils in gold and bronze than have ever been found 
in one place before. 

The dimensions and arrangements of this tumulus will be under- 
stood from woodcuts Nos. 231 and 232, and from the two sections of 
the principal tomb which are annexed to them. 
These hurts display an irregularity of construction 
very unusual in such cases, for which no cause 
can bo assigned. The usual section is perfectly 
regular, as in the annexed woodcut (No. 23;j), 
taken from another tomb at the same place. 

These chambers, like all those of the early 
Etruscans, are vaulted on the horizontal principle, 
like the tombs at Myeeiue and Orcliomenus. Norn* 
m cvri/’Vo Soule!* * ° found in Italy are at all equal to those of Greece in 
dimensions or beauty of construction. 

Woodcut No. 234 is a porspectivo view of the principal chamber in 
the Kegul ini Galeassi tomb, showing tho position of the furniture found 
in it when first opened, consisting of biers or bedsteads, shields, arrows, 

and vessels of various sorts. 
A number of vases arc hung 
in a curious recess in tho 
roof, tho form of which 
would bo inexplicable but 
for the utensils found in il. 
With this clue to its mean- 
ing we can scarcely doubt 
that it represents a place 
for hanging such vessels in 
tho houses of tho living. 

All the treasures ibund 
in this tomb are in tho old- 
est style of Etruscan art, 
and aro so similar to the 
bronzes and ornaments 
brought by Layard from 
Assyria as to lead to the 
belief that they had a com- 
mon origin. The toiub, 
with its contents, probably 
dates from the 9th or 10th 
century before the Chris- 
234 . View of principal Chamber in Kegullnl Galeawl Tomb, tian era. 

The largest tomb hi- 
therto discovered in Etruria is now known as the Cocumolla, in the 
necropolis at Vulci. It is rather more than 240 ft. in diameter, and 
originally could not have been less than 115 or 120 ft. in height, though 
now it only rises to 50 ft. 
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.twist us to under- 
curious deserip- 
l in Pliny • of the 


m 


Near its centre are the remains of two solid towers, one circular, 
the other squaro, neither of them actually (central, nor are they placed 
in such a way that we can undeistand how they can have formed a 
part of any symmetrical 
design. A plan and a view 
of the present appearance 
of this monument are given 
in the woodcuts, ft os. 235 
and 230. 

This tumulus, with its 
principal remaining fea- 
tures thus standing on one 
side, of the centre, may 
possibly assist us to under- 
stand the 
tiou found i 

tomb of Porsenna. This 
description is quoted from 
Varro, being evidently re- 
garded by Pliny himself as 
not a little apocryphal. 

According to this account 
d consisted of a square basement 300 ft. each way, from which arose 5 
pyramids, united at the summit by a bronze circle or cupola. This was 
again surmounted by 4 other pyramids, the summits of which were 
again united at a height of 300 ft. from the ground. From this point 
row still 5 more pyramids, whose height Varro (from modesty, as Pliny 
aurmises) omits to state, but which was estimated in Etruscan tradi- 
tions at the same height as the rest of the monument. This last state- 
ment, which does not rest on any real authority, may well ho regarded 
as exaggerated ; hut if we take the total height as alnmt 400 ft., it is 
easy to understand that in the age of Pliny, when all the buildings were 
low, such a structure, as high as the steeple at Salisbury, would appear 
fabulous ; but the vast piles that have been erected by tomb-building 
faces in other parts of the earth render it by no means improbable that 
V arro was justified in what he asserted. 


235. I'lan of Cucuniclla, Vulci. Soak* 1 ou ft, to I in. 



View of Cocumella, Vulci. 


Plin. Hist., x**vi. 13. 
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Near tho gate of Albano is found a small tomb of 5 pyramidal pillars 
rising from a square baso, oxactly corresjionding with Varro’s descrip- 
tion of tho lowor part of tho tomb of Porsonna. It is called by tradi 
tion tho tomb of A runs, tho son of Porsonna, though tho character of 
' the mouldings with which it is adorned 



would load us to assign to it a more mo- 
dern date. It consists of a lofty podium, 
on which are placed 5 pyramids, a huge 
ono in the centre and 4 smaller ones at 
the angles. Its present appearance is 
shown in the annexed woodcut (No. 287). 

There are not in Etruria any features 
sufficiently marked to characterise a style 
of architecture, nor any pillars with their 
accessories which can be considered to 



constitute an order. It is true that in 
somo of the rock-cut tombs square piers 
support the roof ; and in one or two in- 
stances rounded pillars are found, but 
thoso are either without mouldings or 


ornamented only with Roman details, bo 
Tomb of A run*, aiimivi< traying the lateness of their execution. 

The absence of built examples of the class 
of tombs found in the rock prevents us from recognising any of those 
peculiarities of construction which sometimes are as characteristic of tin- 
stylo and as worthy of attention as tho more purely ornamental pails. 

From their eity gates, their aqueducts and bridges, we know that 
the Etruscans used the radiating arch, with deep voussoirs and elegant 
mouldings, at an oarly ago, giving it that character of strength which 
the Romans afterwards imparted to their works of tho same class. Tin* 
Cloaca Maxima of Romo (woodcut No. 192) must bo considered as a 

work executed under Et ms- 



can superintendence, and a 
very perfect specimen of tho 
class. 

At the same time the 
Etruscans used the pointed 
arch, constructed horizon- 
tally, and seem to have had 
the same predilection for it 
which characterised the cog- 
nate Pelasgian raco in Greece. 
A gateway at Arpino (wood- 
cut No. 238) is almost iden- 
tical with that at Thoricus. 


2M. Galway at Arpino. hut larger and more elegant: 

and there are many speci- 
mens of the same class found in Italy. 'Hie portion of an aqueduct at 
Tiisculum, shown in woodcut No. 239, is a curious transition specimen. 
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when? the two stones meeting at the apex (usually called the Egyptian 
form, being the first step 
towards tho true arcli) arc 
combined with a substruc- 
ture of horizontal converging 
masonry. 

In either of these in- 
stances the horizontal arch 
is a legitimate modo of con- 
struction, and may have 
been used long after the 
principle of the radiating 
arch was known. The great 
convenience of the? latter, as 
enabling large spaces to he 
spanned even with brick or Aqueduct at Tusontwn. 

the smallest stones, and thus 

dispensing with tho necessity for stones of very large dimensions, led 
ultimately to its universal adoption. Subsequently, when the pointed 
form of the radiating arch was introduced, no motive remained for the 
retention of the horizontal method, and it was entirely abandoned. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Wk now approach the last revolution that completed and closed the 
great cycle of the arts and civilization of the ancient world. We haw 
seen Art spring Minerva-like perfect from the head other great parent, 
in Egypt. We have admired it in Assyria, rich, varied, but unstable; 
aiming at everything, but never attaining maturity or perfection.. We 
have tried to trace the threads of early Pelasgie art in Asia, Greece, and 
Etruria, spreading its influence over the world, and laying the founda- 
tion of other arts which the Pelasgi were incapable of developing. We 
have seen all these elements gathered together in Greoeo, the essence 
extracted from each, and the whole combined into the most perfect ami 
beautiful combinations of intellectual power that the world has yet 
witnessed. Wo have now only to contemplate the last act in the great 
drama, the gorgeous but. melancholy catastrophe by which all these 
styles of architecture were collected in wild confusion in Rome, ami 
perished beneath the luxury and crimes of that mighty people. 

View them as we will, the arts of Rome wore never tin indigenous or 
natural production of the soil or people, lmt an aggregation of foreign 
styles in a state of transition from the old and time-honoured forms oi 
Hagan antiquity to the now development of Christian arts. We can- 
not of course suppose that the Romans foresaw the result to which 
their amalgamation of previous styles was tending, still they advanced 
as steadily towards that result as if a prophetic spirit had guided them 
to a well-defined conception of what was to bo. It was not however 
permitted to the Romans to complete this task. Long before the ancieut 
methods and ideas had boon completely moulded into the new, the 
power of Rome sank beneath her corruption, and a long pause took 
place, during which the Christian arts did not advance beyond the 
point they had reached in the age of Constantine. Indeed in many 
respects they receded from it during the dark ages. When they re- 
appeared in the 10th and 11th centuries it was in an entirely new garb, 
and with scarcely a trace of their origin — so distinct indeed that, it 
appears more like a rein vent-ion than a reproduction of forms long since 
familiar to the Roman world. Thus had Romo retained her power 
and pre-eminence a century or two longer, a style might have been 
elaborated os distinct from that of the ancient world, and as complete 
in itself, as our pointed Gothic, and perhaps more beautiful. Such was 
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not the destiny of the world ; and what wo have now to do is to ex- 
amine this style of transition as wo find it in ancient Rome, and fami- 
liarise ourselves with the forms it took during the throe centuries of its 
existence, as without this knowledge all the arts of the Gothic era would 
fur ever remain an inexplicable mystery. The chief value of the Roman 
style consists in the fact that it contains the germs of all that is found 
in the middle ages, and affords the ke£ by which its mysteries may be 
unlocked, and its treasures rendered available. Had the transition been 
carried through in the hands of an art-loving and artistic; people, the 
architectural beauties of Rome must have surpassed those of any other 
city in the world, for their buildings surpass in scale those of Egypt, 
and in variety those of Greece, while they pretend to combine the 
beauties of both. In constructive ingenuity they far surpass anything 
the world had seen up to their time, but this cannot redeem their 
offences against good taste, nor enable any of their productions to com- 
mand our admiration as works of art, nor entitle them to rank as models 
to ho followed either literally or in spirit. 

During the first two centuries and a half of her existence, Rome 
was virtually an Etruscan city, wholly under Etruscan influence ; and 
during that period we read of temples and palaces being built, and of 
works of immense magnitude being undertaken for tin; embellishment 
of the city; and wo have even now more remains of kingly than we 
have of consular Rome. 

After expelling her kings, and shaking off Etruscan infhiejicc, she 
existed as a republic for 500 years, and during Ibis long age of bar- 
barism she did nothing to advanco science. Literature was almost 
wholly unknown within her walls, and not one monument has come 
down to our time, even by tradition, worthy of a city of a tenth part of 
her power and magnitude. There is probably no instance in the his- 
tory of the world of a capital city existing so long, populous and peace- 
ful at homo, prosperous and powerful abroad, which at the same; time 
was so utterly devoid of any monuments or any magnificence to dignify 
her existence. 

When, however, Carthago was conquered and destroyed, when 
Greeco was overrun and plundered, and Egypt, with her long- treasured 
art, had become a dependent province, Rome was no longer the city of 
the Romans, but tho solo capital of the civilised world. Into her lap 
were poured all the artistic riclics of the world ; to Rome flocked all 
who sought a higher distinction or a more extended field than their 
own provincial capitals could then afford. She thus became the centre 
of all tho 'arts and all the science then known ; and ho far at least as 
quantity is concerned, she amply redeemed her previous neglect. It 
seems an almost indisputable fact, that during the three centuries of the 
Empire moro and larger buildings wore erected in Romo and her de- 
pendent cities than ever were erected in a like period in any part of 
the world. 

For centuries beforo tho establishment of the Roman Empire, pro- 
gressive development and increasing population, joined to comparative 
peace and socurity, had accumulated around the shores of the Meditcr- 
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ranean a mass of people enjoying material prosperity greater tlian had 
ever been known before. All this culminated in the first centuries of 
the Christian era. The greatness of the ancient world was then full, 
and a more overwhelming and gorgeous spectacle than the Roman 
empire then displayed never dazzled the oyes of mankind. From tin* 
banks of the Euphrates to those of the Tagus, every city vied with its 
neighbour in the erection of tqjnples, baths, theatres, and edifices fur 
public uso or private luxury. In all cases these display far more 
evidence of wealth and power than of taste and refinement, and all 
exhibit traces of that hiiste to enjoy, which seems incompatible with 
the correct elaboration of anything that is to be truly great. Notwith- 
standing all this, there is a greatness in the muss, a grandeur in the 
conception, and a certain expression of power in all these Roman re- 
mains which never fail to strike the beholder with awe, and force him 
to admiro in spite of his better judgment. These qualities, coupled 
with the associations that attach themselves to every brick and every 
stone, render the study of them irresistibly attractive. It was with 
imporial Romo that the ancient world perished ; it was in her domi- 
nions that tho new and Christian world was bom. All that was great 
in Heathendom was gathered within her walls, tied, it is true, into an 
inextricable knot, which was cut by the sword of tho barbarians, who 
moulded for themselves out of the fragments that polity and those arts 
which will next occupy our attention. To Romo all previous history 
tends ; from Romo all modem history springs : t-o her therefore, and 
to her arts, wo inevitably turn, if not to admire, at least to learn, and, 
if not to imitate, at least to wondor, to contemplate a phase of art as 
unknown to previous as to subsequent history, and, if properly under- 
stood, moro replete with instruction than any other form hitherto 
known. Though tho lesson we learn from it is far oftencr what to 
avoid than what to follow, still tliero is such wisdom to bo gathered 
from it as should guide us in tho onward path, and might lead us to a 
far higher grade than it was given to Romo herself ever to attain. 
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The earliest inhabitants of Rome were an Indo-Germanic race who 
established themselves in a country previously occupied hy IVlasgians. 
Their principal neighbour on one side was Etruria, a Felusgian nation. 
On tho other hand was Magna Gnecia, which had been colonised in 
very early ages by Hellenic or Indo-Gcnnanic settlors. It was there- 
fore impossible that tho architecture of the Romans should not be in 
fact a mixture of that of these two poople. As a style of transition, it 
was only a mochanical juxtaposition of the two styles. Tho real fusion 
took place many long conturies afterwards. Throughout the Roman 
period they remain distinct, and thcro is no great difficulty in referring 
almost every feature to its origin. 

From tho Greeks they borrowed the rectangular peristylar temple, 
with its columns' md horizontal architraves, though they seldom if ever 
used it in its perfect purity, tho cella of the Greek temples not being 
sufficient for their purposes. The principal Etruscan temples, as wo 
have already shown, were square in plan, and tho inner half occupied 
by one or moro cells, to the sides and back of which the portico never 
extended. Tho Homan rectangular temple is a mixture of these two : 
it is generally, like tho Greek examples, longor than its breadth, but 
tbe colonnado never, I believe, entirely surrounds tlie building. Some- 
times it extends to the two sides as well as the front, but more gene- 
rally the cella occupies the whole of the inner part, though frequently 
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ornamented by a false peristyle of three-quarter columns attached to 
its walls. 

Besides this the 1 tomans borrowed from the Etruscans a circular 
form of temple unknown to the Greeks, but which to their tomb-build- 
ing predecessors must have been not only a familiar but a favourite 
form. As used by tho Homans it was generally encircled by a peristyle 
of columns, though it is not deaf that the Etruscans so used it. Perhaps 
this is an improvement adopted from the Greeks on an Etruscan form. 
In early times tlieso circular temples wero dedicated to Vesta, Cybelc. 
or some god or goddess either unknown or not generally worshipped 
by tho Indo-Germanic races ; but in latter times this distinction was 
lost sight of. 

A more important characteristic which the Homans borrowed from 
tho Etruscans was the circular arch. It was known, it is true, to the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Greeks ; yet none of those people, perhaps 
excepting the Assyrians, seem to have used it as a feature in their 
ornamental architecture ; but tho Etruscans seem to have had a pecu- 
liar predilection for it, and from them tho Homans adopted it boldly, 
and introduced it into almost all their buildings. It was not at first 
used in temples of Grecian form, nor even in their peristylar circular 
ones. In tho civil buildings of tho Homans it was a universal feature, 
but generally placed in juxtaposition with the Grecian orders. In 
tho Colosseum, for instance, the whole construction is arched ; but a 
useless network of ill-dosigned and ill-aiTanged Grecian columns, 
with their entablatures, is spread over tho whole. This is a curious 
instance of the mixturo of the two styles, and as such is very charac- 
teristic of Roman art ; but in an artistic point of viow the place of these 
columns would have boon far better supplied by buttresses or panels, 
or some more correctly constructive expedient. 

After having thoroughly familiarised themselves with the forms of 
tho arch as an architectural feature, the Homans made a bold stride in 
advance by applying it as a vault both to the circular and rectangular 
forms of buildings. Tho most perfect examples of this are tho Basilica 
of Maxentius, commonly called tho Temple of Peaco, and the Rotunda 
of the Pantheon, both, probably, of nearly the samo ago. In those 
buildings the Homan architects so completely emancipated thomselves 
from the trammels of former styles as to ontitlo them almost to claim 
the invention of a new stylo of architecture. It would have required 
some rnoro practice to invent details appropriate to the purpose ; still 
these two buildings are to this hour unsurpassed for boldness of con- 
ception and just appreciation of the mode in which the new inventiou 
ought to be applied. This is almost universally acknowledged as far 
as the interior of tho Pantheon is concerned. In simple grandeur it 
is as yet unequalled ; its faults are those of detail only. It is not so 
easy to judge of the Temple of Peace, from its ruined state ; but in so 
far as we can judge from what remains, in boldness and majesty it must 
have been quite equal to the other example, though it must have re- 
quired more familiarity with the style to manage so complicated a form 
its appropriately as tho simpler domo of the Pantheon. 
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Those two buildings may be considered as marking the progress the 
Romans wore able to make in the invention of a now stylo of archi- 
tecture, and the state in which thoy left it to their successors. It is 
worth remarking how, in transplanting Roman architecture to the now 
capital, the semi-Oricntal nation seized on their own circular form, 
and. modifying and moulding it to their purpose, wrought out tlio 
Byzantine style. There the dome is the great feature, almost wholly 
to the exclusion of the rectangular form with its intersetting vaults. 
On the other hand, tlio rectangular form won appropriated by the 
Teutonic nations of the West with as distinct a rejection of the circular 
and domical forms, except in so far as an Eastern people still wero 
mixed up with them. Thus in Italy both continued long to bo used, 
the one as a baptistery, the other as a church, but always distinct as in 
Romo. Tn Franco they wero so completely fused into one that it re- 
quires considerable knowledge of architectural analysis to separate them 
again into their component, parts. In England we rejected the circular 
firm altogether, and so they did in Germany, except when under 
French influence. Each race reclaimed its own among tho spoils of 
Romo, and used it with the improvements it had acquired during its 
employment in the imperial city. 

Okdkkh. 

The first thing that strikes tho student in attempting to classify the 
objects of Homan architecture is tho immense variety of thou- appli- 
cation, as compared with other stylos. Tn Egypt there are only palaces 
and tombs. In Greece architecture was almost, wholly confined to 
temples and theatres; in Etruria to tombs. In Homo we have temples, 
basilicas, theatres and amphitheatres, baths, palaces, tombs, arches of 
triumph and pillars of victory, gates, bridges, and aqueducts, all equally 
objects of architectural skill. The best of these, in fact, are those 
which other countries neglected. They would have boon noble works 
indeed had it not. been that the Homans sought to apply to them the 
orders and details which wero meant only for the temples in other 
nations. In tho timo of Constantine these orders wero nearly dying 
out, or were at least, reduced to mere subordinate ornaments. The next 
step would have been their entire abolition, when the Homan would 
have been a new .and complete stylo ; but, as before remarked, this last 
step was denied them, and the orders therefore are still an essential 
part of Homan art. These are most important in tho age of Augustus, 
and gradually die out as we approach that of Constantine. 

Thk Doric. 

Adopting the usual classification, the first of the Roman orders is 
the Doric, which, like everything else in this style, takes a place 
about half-way between the Tuscan wooden posts and the nobly simple 
order of the Greeks. It no doubt, was a great improvement on tho 
former, but for monumental purposes infinitely inferior to the latter. 
It was, however, more manageable ; and for forums or court-yards, or 
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as a three-quarter column botwoen arcades, it was better adapted to 
their purposes than the severer Greek, which, when so employed, not 

only loses almost all its beauty, but be- 
SaaBE BaB comes more unmeaning than the Romun. 

This was apparently folt; for there is 
not, so far as I know, a single Doric 
temple throughout the Roman world; 
HHLl «|I||H fcnd it would in consequonco bo most 

HyPlll unfair to institute a comparison between 

a mere utilitarian prop and an order 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII which the most refined artists in the 

world spent all their ingenuity in n*n- 
doring the most perfect of architectural 

The addition of an independent base 

ML I mado tho order much more generally 

K ; useful, and its adoption brought it much 

more into harmony with tho other two 
^^BRFrrStv orders, which seems to have been the 

principal object of its introduction. Tho 
key-note of Roman architecture was the 
Corinthian order ; and as, from tho ne- 
cessities of their tall many-storied buildings, they were forced to use 
tho throo orders together, often one over tho other, it was indispensable 
that tho throo should ho roducod to something like harmony. This was 
accordingly done, but at tho expense of tho Roman Doric order, which, 
I except when thus used in combination, 

must bo confessed to have very little claim 
to our admiration. 


The Romans wore much more nnfortn- 
nato i n their modifications of tho Ionic 
order than in thoso which tlioy introduced 
\ : •* into tho Doric. They never seem to have 

cither liked or understood it, nor to have 
'Tn employed it except as a mezzo temwie bc- 

1111 I IB tweon the other two. In its own native East 

a this order had originally only been used 

in porticos between piers or antce, where of 
course only one face was shown, and thero 
were no angles to be turned. When the 

Greeks adopted it they used it in temples 

4i. ionic order. of Doric form, and in consequence were 

obliged to introduce a capital at each angle, 
with two voluted faces in juxtaposition at right angles to one another. 
When the Romans took it up, impatient of control, they turned all the 
volutes angularly, making them mere horns, and destroying all the 
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meaning and all tho grace of the order. This was not ‘effected at once, 
but was the result of a groat many attempts to get over the difficulties 
inherent in the employment of this order. 

When used as a three-quarter column theso alterations woro not 

required, and then 

tho order looked 
morcHke what it 

examples, and gradually dete- 

rioratod to tho corrupt form I J 1 I J ■ J 1 JL djL ji L i 

as seen in the Temple of Con- y UsLaJL^UUML J I MflJ LM M m 

curd in tho Forum, which is 
tho most degenerate example 
»f tho ordor now to bo found 
in Roman remains. 

rp. . HI 

1 he fate of this order m 
the hands of the Romans was 
different from that of tho other 


two. Tho Doric and Ionic 
orders had reached their acme 
of perfection in tho hands of 
the Grecian artists, and seem 
to have been incapable of 
further improvement. The 
Corinthian, on tho contrary, 
was a recent, invention ; and 
id though nothing can surpass 
the elegance and grace with 
which the Greeks adorned it, 
this now capital never ac- 
quired with them that fulnoss 



and strength requisite to ren- 
der it an appropriate archi- 
tectural ornament. These 



wero added to it by the Ko- 
m ans, or rather perhaps by 
Grecian artists acting under 

their direction, who thus, as j 

fdiown ill the woodcut ho. 242 . Corinthian Order. From t be Temple of Jupiter Stator. 

242, produced a column which 

for richness combined with proportion and architectural fitness has 
liardly been surpassed. The base is elegant and appropriate ; the shaft is 
of the most pleasing proportion, and tho fluting gives it just the requisite 
degree of richness and no more ; and the capital, though Imrdcring on 
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over-ornamentation, is so well arranged as to appear just suited to the 
work it has to do. The acanthus-leaves, it is true, go to the very verge 
of that degree of direct imitation of nature which is allowable in archi- 
tectural ornaments ; but they aro disposed so formally, and there still 
remains so much that is conventional in them, that, though an extreme 
example, thoy aro not perhaps justly open to criticism on this account. 

The ontablature is not so admirable as the column. The architrave 
is too richly carved. It is evident, however, that this arose from the 
artist having copied in carving what the Greeks had only painted, ami 
thus produced a complexity far from pi casing. 

The frieze, as we now find it, is perfectly plain ; but this undoubt- 
edly was not the case when originally erected. It either must have 
been painted (in which case the whole order of course was also 
painted), or ornamented with scrolls or figures in bronze, which may 
probably have been gilt. 

• The cornice is perhaps open to the same criticism as the architrave, 
of being over rich, though this evidently arose from the same cause, of 
repeating in carving what ought only to be painted; and to our 
northern eyes at least it looks more appropriate for internal than for 
external architecture, hut, under the purer skies where it was invented 
and used, this remark is perhaps hardly applicable. 

The order of the portico of the Pantheon is, according to our notions, 
a nobler specimen of what an external pillar should be than that of 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator. The shafts are of one block, initiated; 
the capital plainer ; and the whole entablature, though as correctly 
proportional, is far less omamonted, so as to suit tho greater simplicity 
of tho whole. 

Tho ordor of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina is another 
example intermediate between these two. The columns are in this 
instanco very similar to those of the Pantheon, and the architrave is 
plain. The frieze, however, is ornamented with more taste than any 
other in Home, and is a very pleasing example of thoso conventional 
representations of plants and animals which are so well suited to archi- 
tectural purposes — more like nature than those of tho Greeks, but still 
avoiding direct imitation sufficiently to prevent the affectation of tla> 
ornament pretending to appear what it. is not and cannot ho. 

Tho Maison Quarreo at Nismes presents an example of a frieze orna- 
mented with exquisito taste, while at Baalbee, and in some other ex- 
amples, we have friezes so over-ornamented that tho effect is far more 
offensive, from uttor want of repose, than even the baldness of the 
frioze of the Temple of Jupiter Stator in its present state is, from the 
opposite extreme. 

Besides these there are at least 50 varieties of Corinthian capitals 
to be found either in Rome or in various parts of tho Roman Empire* 
all executed within tho three centuries during which Rome continued 
to lie tho Imperial city. Some of these aro remarkable for an elegant 
simplicity, evidently betraying the hand of a Grecian artist, hut some 
of them show a lavish oxuberance of ornament, too characteristic of 
Roman art in general. Many of them contain, however, the germs of 
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something hotter than was accomplished in that age ; and a collection 
of them would afford more useful suggestions for designing capitals than 
have yet been available to modem artists. 


Among their various attempts to im- 
prove the order which has just bi*n 
described, the Romans hit upon one which 
is extremely characteristic of their whole 

style of art. This is known by the dis- Jiwfr ' * ' fi! mine .. 

linguishing name of tlio Composite order, V, ' Krr'nnrT ^ 
though virtually it is more like the typical 1 : : ! j 

examples of the Corinthian order than iLLL- LI — l — 1 ..LI 

many of those classed under the latter n 11 -jf ■ i i >1 T T";| 11 

ili'iinuiinatioii. IlljUUUUull 

r rho greatest defect of the Corinthian r .__ . . 1 

capital is the weakness of the small volutes V__ — "" t ^ 

supporting tho angles of the abacus. A ’’ j 

true artist would have remedied this by | 

adding to their strength, and carrying up 2<i:j com^im order, 
the fulness of the capital to the top. Tho 

Homans removed the whole of tin; upper part, and substituted an Ionic 
capital instead. Their only original idea, if it may bo so called, in art, 
was that, of the putting two dissimilar things together to liitike one 
which should combine 
tlie beauties of both, 
though in fact tho one 
only st; itch to destroy 
the other. In the Com- 
posite capital they never 
could hide the junction ; 
and consequently, though 
neh and in some respects 
an improvement on the 
order out of which it 
grew, this capital never 
came into general use, 
and has seldom found fa- 
vour except amongst the 
blindest admirers of all 
that the Romans did. 

In tho latter days of 
•the Empire the Romans — 
attempted another inno- in Rime, 

nation which promised 

iar better success, aud with very little more elaboration would have 
l*eon a great gain to the principles of architectural design. This was 
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tho introduction of the Persian or Assyrian base, modified to suit tin* 
details of tho Corinthian or Composite orders. If they had always ukhI 
this instead of tho square pedestals on which they mounted their 
columns, and had attenuated the pillars slightly when used with 
arcades, they would have avoided many of the errors they fell into. 
The invention, however, came too late to be generally used ; and tin- 
forms already introduced continued to prevail. At the same time? it i> 
evident that al’ersepolitan bas8 for an Ionic and even for aCorintlii.ni 
column would he among the greatest improvements that could be intro 
duccd, especially for internal architecture. 

(V)MI'Ositk Arcades. 

The true Homan order, however, was not any of these coIiuhiimt 
ordinances we have been enumerating, but ail arrangement of 2 pillar* 
placed at a distance from one another nearly equal to their own height, 
and having a very long entablature, which in consequence required to 
bo supported in the centre by an arch springing from piers. This, a* 

will be seen from the annexed wood- 
cut, was in fact merely a screen of 
Grecian architecture placed in front 
of a construction of Etruscan design. 
Though not without a certain richness 
of effect, still, as used by the Homans, 
these two systems remain too distinctly 
dissimilar for tho result to bo pleasing, 
and their use necessitated certain sup- 
plemental arrangements by no means 
agreeable. In the first place, the co- 
lumns had to be mounted on pedestals, 
or otherwise an entablature propor- 
tional to tlicir size would have been 
too heavy and too important fur a thing 
i ><>ric a mi le, so useless and so avowedly a mere orna- 

ment. A projecting key -stone was also 
introduced into the arch. This was unobjectionable in itself, but, when 
projecting so far as to do the duty of an intermediate capital, it over- 
powered the arch without being equal to the work required of it. 

The Homans used these arcades with all the 3 orders, frequently 
one over the other, and tried various expedients to harmonise the con- 
struction with tho ornamentation, but without much effect. They seem 
always to have felt the discordance as a blemish, and at last got rid oi 
it, but whothcr they did so in the best way is not quite clear. Hit- 
most obvious mode of effecting this would no doubt have been bv 
omitting the pillars altogether, bending the architrave, as is usually 
done, round the arch, and then inserting the frieze and cornices into 
the wall, using them as a string-course. A slight degree of practice 
would soon have enabled them —by panelling the pier, cutting off it* 
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jingles, or somo such expedient. — to have obtained the degree of light- 
ness or of ornament they required, mid so really to have invented a 
new order. 

This, however, was not the course that the Homans pursued. \\ hat 
they did was to removo the pier altogether, and to substitute in its 
place the pillar taken down from its pedestal. This of courso was not; 
effected at once, but was the result of many trials and expedients. One 
nf the earliest of these is observed in the Ionic Temple of Concord 
before alluded to, in which a concealed arch is thrown from the head 
«>f each pillar, but above the entablature, so as to take the whole weight 
of the superstructure from oil' the cornice between the pillars. When 
once this was done it was perceived that so deep an entablature wjin no 
longer required, and that it might he either wholly omitted, as was 
sometimes doms in the centre intercolumn iation, or at all events very 
much attenuated. There is an old temple at Talavcra in Spain, which 
is si good example of the former expedient ; and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, huilt by Constantine at Jerusalem, is a remarkable example 
of the latter. There the architrave is cut off so as merely to form a 
black over each of the pillars, and the frieze and cornice only are car- 
ried across from one of these blocks to the other, while a bold arch is 
thrown from pillar to pillar over these, so as to take any weight from 
"ffa member which lias at last become a men; ornamental part of the 
style. 

In the preceding reign wc find all these changes already introduced 
into domestic architecture, as shown in the woodcut on the next page, 
representing the great court of Diocletian's palace at Spa I at ro, where 
; ‘t one end the entablature is wholly omitted for the central inter- 
<*< domination, and at tlio sides the arches spring directly from the 
capitals of the columns. 

Had the Homans at this period been attempting to improve their 
■•fctemal architecture, there is little doubt but that they would have 
adopted the expedient of the entire omission of the entablature ; but at 
this time almost all their efforts were, devoted to internal improvement, 
"hen at tlie expense of the exterior, indeed the whole history of 
1‘oman art, from the time of Augustus to that of Constantine, is a trans- 
ition from the external architecture of the Greeks to the internal archi- 
tecture of the Christians. At first wo see tlio cells of the temple gra- 
dually enlarged at the expense of the peristyle, and at last, as in the 
IWhoon, entirely overpowering them. Their basilicas and halls be- 
come more important than their porticos, and the exterior is in almost 
every instance sacrificed to the internal arrangements. For an interior, 
an arch resting on a circular column is obviously far more appropriate 
than one resting on a pier. Externally, on the contrary, the square 
ph?r is most suitable, because a pillar cannot support a wall of sufficient 
thickness. This defect was not remedied until the Gothic architects 
devised the plan of coupling two or more pillars together; but this 
P°int had not been reached at the time when Home fell, and all pro- 
cess in art was effectually checked for a time. 

x 2 
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Tkmplrs. 

There is porhaps nothing that strikes the inquirer into the archi- 
tectural history of the Imperial city more than the extreme insignifi- 
cance of her temples, as compared with the other buildings of Rome 
itself, and with some temples found in the provinces. The only temple 
which remains at all worthy of such a capital is the Pantheon. All 
others are now mere fragments, from which wo can hardly restore even 
the plans of the buildings, much less judge of tlicir effect. Wo have 
now no means of judging what the great national temple of the Capi- 
tnlinc Jove may have been, no trace of it, nor any intelligible descrip- 
tion, having been preserved to the present time. Its being of Etruscan 
origin, and retaining its original form to the latest day, would lead us 
to suppose that the temple itself wtis small, and its magnificence, if 
any, confined to the enclosure and to the substructure, which may have 
licon immense. 

Of the Augustan ago we have nothing hut the remains of 3 temples, 
consisting of only 3 columns of each; and the excavations flmt have 
boon made around them have not sufficed to make even their plans 
tolerably clear. 

The most beautiful was that of Jupiter Stator in the Forum, fhe 
hoauty of whose details has been already alluded to and described. 
This temple was octastyle in front. It was raised on a stylobate 22J’t. 
in height, whose extreme width was 98 ft., which corresponds as closely 
;w possible with 100 Roman ft. The angular columns are, Ho ft. from 
centre to centre. The height of the pillars was 48 ft., and lhat of fhe 
entablature 12 ft. 0 in.*. It is probable that the whole height fo the 
•'ipex of the pediment was nearly equal to the extreme width, and 
meant, to bo so. t 

The pillars certainly extended on both thinks, and generally it is 
fostered as peristylar, but J believe without any authority. From the 
analogy of tho other temples it seems more probable that there were not 
more than 8 or 10 pillars on each side, and that the apse of the celhi 
formed the termination opposite the portico. 

The temple nearest to this in situation and style is that of Jupiter 
fonans.* The order in this instance is of slightly inferior dimensions 
to that of the temple just, described, and of very inferior execution. 
The temple too was very much smaller, having only C columns in 
front, and from its situation it could not well have hud more than flint, 
number on the flanks, so that its extreme dimensions were probably 
about 70 ft., by 85 ft. 


.* These dimensions, with all those that 
follow, unless otherwise specified, are taken 
from Taylor and Creasy’s ‘Architectural An- 
nuities of Rome,* London, 1821. They seem 
umre to be depended upon than any others 
l acquainted with. 

1 These two temples, like almost all tin* 
others of Rome, have recently been re-named 


hy the Homan nr rather (iernian antiquarians. 
The Jupiter Tonaus is now the Temple of 
Saturn, and the Jupiter Stator i» decreed to 
have been a Temple of Minerva. 1 have pre- 
ferred the names by which they are currently 
known, as the architecture is of more imjxirt- 
ance here than the arducnlogy. 
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The third is the Temple of Mars Ultor, of which a plan is annexed . 
for though now as completely min oils as thc3 other two, in the time <..f 

Ant. Sabacco and Palladio there seem tu 
have been sufficient remains to justify 
restoration. As will be seen, it is nearly 
square in plan (112 ft. by 120). Tin- 
cella is here a much more important part 
tlian is usual in Greek temples, and ter- 
minates in an apse, which afterward* 
became characteristic of all places of 
worship. Behind the cella, and on eaeli 
side, was a lofty screen of walls and 
arches, part, of which still remain, 
which certainly formed quite a new ad- 
junct. to anything we know of in a temple 
form. 

The next elass of temples, called psemlo-pei ipteral (or those in 
which the cella occupies the whole of the after part), are gcneralh 
more modern, certainly more completely Homan, than these last. 
One of the best specimens at Home is the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, a small building measuring 72 ft. by 120. There is also a 
very elegant small Ionic temple of this class (Milled that of Portuna 
Virilis; and the ionic Temple of Concord, built by Vespasian, ahov 
alluded to, seems also to have been of this class. So was the tempi' 
in the forum at Pompeii; hut the finest, specimen now remaining In 
us is the so-called Maison Quarm* at N lines, which is indeed one <d 
the most elegant, temples of the Homan world, owing probably a great 
deal of its beauty to the taste of the Grecian colonists long settled in 
its neighbourhood. It is liexastyle, with 1 1 columns in the flanks, •» 
of which stand free, and belong to the portico; the remaining H an. 
attached to the walls of the cella. The temple is small, only 45 ft. by 
Ho; but sueli is the beauty of its proportions and the elegance of it* s 
details that it strikes every beholder with admiration. 

The date of this temple has not been satisfactorily ascertained. From 
the nail-holes of the inscription on the frieze it has been attempted t» 
make out the names of Cuius and Lucius Caesar, but it much mom 
probably belongs to the time of Trajan or of Hadrian, when N fines was 
in the height of its prosperity. 

Not far from the Colosseum, in the direction of the foriun, are still 
to he seen the remains of a great double temple built by the Empd’or 
Hadrian, and dedicated to Venus and Home. Nothing of this is no"' 
to be found but the remains of the 2 cells, each about 70 ft. square, 
covered with tunnel vaults, and placed back to back, so that their 
apses touch one another. These stand on a platform 4HO ft. long by 
330 wide; and it is generally supposed that on the edge of this stood 
5l> groat columns, 05 ft. in height, thus moulding the whole into one- 
great peripteral temple. Some fragments of such pillars are said to In* 
found in the neighbourhood, but not one erect, -not even a base in it* 
place, — nor can any of its columns be traced as transported {,,,v 
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other buildings ; so that I am afraid tin’s part of the arrangement is 
very problematical, and 1 should bo rather inclined to restoro it, as 
Palladio and the older architects have done, with a corridor of 10 small 
rnluiuiiK in front of each of the colls. If we could assume the plan of 
this temple to have been really peripteral, as supposed, it. must, have 
been a building worthy of the Imperial city, and of the magnificence 
nf the emperor to whom its erection is ascribed. 

.More perfect and more interesting than any of these is the Pantheon, 
which is undoubtedly one of the 
linest. temples of the ancient world. 

Externally its effect is very much 
destroyed by its t wo parts, the round 
ami the rectangular, being so dissi- 
milar in style and so incongruously 
joined together. The portico espe- 
cially, in itself the linest which 
Pome exhibits, is very much in- 
jured by being prefixed to a mass 
which overpowers it and does not 
b .unionise with any of its lines. The 
pitch, too, of its pediment, is perhaps 
somewhat too high, hut, notwith- 
standing all this, its Id columns, the 
shaft of each composed of a single 
block, and the simple grandeur of 
the details, render it perhaps the 
must satistaetory example of its *4*. i*lui of iwin*«m at isumv. 
ct'lSS Sc,'it<> | no it. to I ill. 

The pillars art' disposed in the Etruscan fashion, and it is probable 
that originally they formed the portico to a 3-eelled temple. The 
portico, as we know, not only from tin? inscription, lmt from the style, 
belongs to the age of Augustus, and it is generally supposed that it 
"’as at that time added by Agrippa to the pre-existing rotunda. 1 feel 
convinced that, the contrary was the ease, and that the rotunda is very 
much more modern than the portico. Wo know from history that the 
building was frequently damaged by fire, and restored first by Hadrian 
and afterwards by Septimius Severus in the year a.d. 202. If flic 
Ulterior of the building, as originally erected, consisted of rectangular 
wslls of the Etruscan form, constructed of wood -at any rate with a 
wooden roof— which I believe to have been the ease, such disasters 
were not only possible, but probable; but no fire could damage sueli a 
building as we now find. Huskies this, wc know of no attempt at 
vaulting on anything like such a scab? as this in the Augustan age, and 
!ho temples at that time all affected the Greek peri sty lar form. Thence- 
forward the cells were gradually enlarged, and gradually, too, the 
exterior was sacrificed to the interior, which characteristics are here 
'■arried to excess. Besides this, the masonry of the rotunda is full of 
useless discharging arches, and shows other peculiarities of the latest 
age. All these considerations put together would incline me to place 
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it very near tho age of Constantino, could I find any trace of a later 
restoration than that above alluded to ; but, under any circumstance*, 
I do not think it can have boon erected before the ago of Hadrian. 



Half Elevation, half Section, of the Pantheon at Rome. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


Internally perhaps the greatest defect of the building is a want <>f 
height in the perpendicular part, which tho dome appears to overpower 
and crush. This mistake is aggravated by this lower part bouig cut 
up into two stories, an attic being placed over the lower order. Ik* 
former defect may have arisen from tho architect wishing to keep the 
walls in some proportion to the portico. The latter is a peculiarity 
of the age in which I suppose this temple to have been erected, when 
two or more stories seem to liavo become indispensable requisites of 
architectural design. Wc must ascribe also to the practico of the age 
the method of cutting through tho entablature by the arches of the 
great niches, as shown in the sectional part of the last woodcut. ty 
has already been pointed out that this was becoming a characteristic 
of the stylo at the time when the circular part of this templo appears 
to have been erected. 

Notwithstanding these defects and many others of detail that mignt 
bo mentioned, there is a grandeur and a simplicity in the proportions 
of this groat temple that render it still one of the very finest and most 
sublime interiors in the world ; and though it is doprived of its bronze 
covering and of the greater part of thoso ornaments on which it mainly 
depended for offect, and though these have been replaced by tawdry 
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and incongruous modernisms, still nothing can destroy the effect of a 
design so vast and of a form so simply grand. It possesses another 
element of architectural sublimity in having only one window, and 
that placed high up in the building. I know of no other temples 
which possess this feature except the great rock-cut Buddhist, basilicas 
of India. In them tlio light is introduced even more artistically than 
here ; lmt, nevertheless, that one grcaj eye opening upon heaven is 
hy far the noblest conception for lighting a building to be found in 
Europe. 

Bcsidos this great rotunda there are two other circular temples 
iu or near Home. The one, at Tivoli, shown 
in plan and elevation in the annexed wood 
cuts (Xoh. 250 and 251), has long been known E S 

and admired; the other, near the mouth of 
the Cloaca Maxima, has a cell surrounded bv lS ! 

2o Porinthian columns of singularly slender riuu onvmpU' at. Tivnii. 

proportions. Both these probably stand on 8141,1 1,10 Um lH 1 in ‘ 

Etruscan sites, and certainly were Etruscan in 
form, and probably sacred to Pelasgic deities, 
cither Vesta or Oybele, 

I »oth in dimensions and design they form a 
perfect contrast to the Pantheon, as might he [ !n j' 1 
expected from their both belonging to the | J I' 
Augustan age of art ; consequently the eella is t, i i i 

small, its interior unoniamented, and all the 
art and expense lavished on the external fea- <2fil IIt . s1ori . t | |. :il . v ” Uo 

ture.s, especially the peristyle, show more Twnpi* at Tivnii. 

, i ,, w .1 < ' i i l ii Scale 50 ft. to I in. 

strongly than even the rectangular temple the 

still remaining predominance of Grecian taste, which had disappeared 
l>efore the erection of the Pantheon. 

It is to be regretted that the exact date of both these tcmpIcN is 
unknown, for, as that at Tivoli shows the 
stoutest example of a Corinthian column fw\r T ' j 

known, and that in Borne the slenderest, .g 

it might lead to some important deduo- vliar/ 

lions if wo could be certain which was ' 9/ 

the older of the two. It may be, how- 
ever, that this difference of style hits no 
connexion with the relative age of the 
two buildings, but that it is merely an 
instance of the good taste of the age to 
which they belong. The Homan example, 
being placed in a low and flat situation, \\ 

required all the height that could lx? H 

given it; that at Tivoli, being placed on 

the edge of a rock, required as nmcli . 252 . man mid i;u-vhi»oh <»rrcnii»k in 

solidity as the order would admit of to 

prevent its looking poor and insecui e. A M “• Ut 1 

Gothic ora Greek architect would certainly have made this distinction. 


2ft I . Iti'Nlorwl Kli'vnf io 
Temp It* at. Tlvnll. 
Sole 50 ft. to I in. 


/* -arr-iv 


252. I'lan and Kievaiion of Temple in 
Diocletian* a Palace at SpalaLro. 
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One more step towards tho modem style of round temples was 
taken before the fall of tlio Western Empire, in the temple which 
Diocletian built in his palace at Spalatro. Internally the temple is 
circular, 28 ft. in diameter, and the height to the dome, or perpendi- 
cular part, is about equal to its width. This is a much more pleasing 
proportion than we find in the Pantheon, perhaps the very best tlmt 
has yet been employed. Externally tlic building is an octagon, sur- 
rounded by a low dwarf peristyle, very unlike that employed in the 
older examples. This angularity is certainly a great improvement, 
giving expression and character to the building, and affording Hat 
faces for the entrances or porches ; but the peristyle is too low, and 
mars tlio dignity of tho whole. 1 

To us its principal interest resides in its being so extremely similar 
to the Christian baptisteries which were erected in the following centu- 
ries, and which were copies, hut. very slightly altered, from buildings 
of this class. 

Am ions. 

Even assuming that Hadrian completed the great temple of Venus 
and Rome in the manner generally supposed, it must have been very 
far surpassed by the great temple of Jupiter Olympins at. Athens, 
which, though probably not entirely erected, was certainly finished, by 
that emperor. It. was deeastylc in front, with a double range of 
columns on each flank, so that it could not well have had less limn 
120 columns, all about, o 8 ft. in height, and of the most elegant 
(V)iint liian order, presenting a group of more extended magnificence 
than any other temple wo arc acquainted with of its class in the an- 
cient world. Its lineal dimensions also, as may he seen from the 
plan (woodcut No. 222), were unrivalled, as it was 171 ft. wide by 
.‘104 in length, or, as nearly as may he, the same as those of the great 
Ilypostyle Hall at Kamae, from which, however, it differs most mate- 
rially, that lieing an interior, this depending for all its magnificence on 
the external arrangement of its columns. Nothing now remains t*> 
euablo us to restore its internal arrangement with anything like cer- 
tainty ; but there seems reason to believe that the outer part of the 
cella was arranged as a peristylar court open in the cent.ro, probably 
in two stories, so jus to admit light into the interior. This arrangement 
became so common in tho early* Christian world that there must have 
been soino precedent for it which, besides other reasons,* strongly 
incline mo to beliovo that the arrangement shown in the plan i* 
correct. 

Baamiec. 

Tho temples of Palmyra and lvangovar have been already men- 
tioned in speaking of that of Jerusalem, to which class they seem to 

‘This building is commonly failed a of some sort, 
temple, though it is not known to what deity a See 4 True Principles of lieauty in Ait, 
it was dedicated. My own impression is that p. where tlio reasons for this arrang 1 * 
it was a tomb, or at least a funcial momimeut merit will be found stated at length. 
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belong in their general arrangements, though their details are borrowed 
from If oman architecture. This, however, is not. the ease with the 
teiii] ilea at Baalhee, which, taken together and with their accompani- 
ments, fonn the most magnificent. temple group now left to us of their 
class and age. The great temple, if completed (which, however, it 
probably never was), would have been about W 'WnBM' 

ItJO ft. by 290, and therefore only inferior to ^ V.'! 

that of .Jupiter Olympias at Athens. Only 0 of M m W M Qj 
its colossal columns are now standing, but the M 

luiM's of most of the others are in. situ. Scarcely pppi-jl pS i : 

less magnificent than the temple itself was the ■■ M r! 

court, in which it stood, above .’1HO ft. square, N m r : 

uml surrounded on «} sides by recessed porticos H M r 

of most exuberant richness, though perhaps IK M H 

r;i t her questionable taste. In front of this was H H P 

a hexagonal court of very great beauty, with a HEP j&H r 

noble portico of 12 < Winthian columns, with j| IP 

- square blocks of masonry at each end. 'Hie PL. — — ■ w 

whole extent of the portico is 2(50 ft., and of its Si P p 

kind it is perhaps unrivalled, certainly among H <S1 M H NNH p 

the buildings of so late a date as tlm period to U * -W 

which it belong. ill 

The other, a smaller temjde, stands close to 
the larger. Its dimensions, to the usual scale, j'_j A 

: “' L ‘ *l“»wn ill tlio plan (woodcut No. 2.V!). It, ”"! ta. " 

is larger than any of the h’oman peripteral 

temples, being 1 17 ft. by 227 ft., or rather exceeding the dimensions 
of the Parthenon at- Athens, and it. is both wider and higher than Ihe 
portico of the Pantheon 

remains to us in a state ^ 

°f sufficient complete- _ *"*** *• 

111*88 to allow US to 254. Elevation of Small Traiplr at lJaalbrr. 

judge of its effect. Scak ‘ 50 Ui 1 in * 

The interior of the eella was richly ornamented with niches and 


liHiii 

MARjyi*"- 


i.._i * 

:»:t. Han <•!' Small IVinplf i 
Uaull « t. S*ili' mull. Ill I in. 
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pilasters, and covered with a ribbed and coffered vault, remarkable, like 
every part of this edifice, rather for the profusion than for the good 
taste of its ornaments. 

Ono of the principal peculiarities of this group of buildings is, the 
immense size of some of the stones used in the substructure of the 
great temple : throe of these average about 63 ft. in length, 10 ft. o in. 
in breadth, and 13 ft. in height. A fourth is lying in the quarry of similar 
dimensions, which it is calculated must weigh alone more than Him 
tons in its rough state, or nearly as much as one of the tubes of the 
Britannia bridge. It is not easy to see of what use such masses were : 
hut in many places in the Bible and in Josephus nothing is so niucli 
insisted upon as the immense size of the stones used in the building 
of the temple and the walls of Jerusalem, which seems to have been 
thought far more important than the architecture. It probably was 
some such feeling that led to their employment, here, though, had they 
l»cen set upright as the Egyptians would have done, it would hr 
easier to understand why so great, an expense should have been in- 
curred on their account. 
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LI, when* of Tnijan and Maxentius — Provincial basilicas — Theatre at Orange • 
Colosseum — Provincial amphitheatres — Baths of Diocletian. 


Basilicas. 

Wk have already seen that, in si/e and magnificence the temples of 
Kome'were among the leapt remarkable of her public buildings. It 
may be doubted whether, in any respect, in the eyes of the Homans 
themselves, the temples were as important and venerable as the basi- 
licas. That people eared for government and justice more than for 
religion, and consequently paid more attention to the affairs of the 
basilicas than to those of the temples. Our means for the restoration 
of this class of buildings are now but. small, owing to their slight enn- 
struction in the first instance* and to their materials having been so 
suitable for the building of Christian basilicas as to have been exten- 
sively used for that purpose. It happens however that the remains 
which wc do possess comprise what we know to have been the two 
most splendid basilicas of Home, and are sufficiently complete to en- 
able us to restore their plans with considerable confidence. It is also 
fortunate that one of these, the Ulpian or Tiajan’s basilica, is the typical 
"peoimen of those with wooden roofs ; the other, that of Maxentius, com- 
monly called the Temple of Peace, is the noblest of the vaulted class. 

The rectangular part of Trajan’s basilica was ISO ft. in width and 
}| little more than twice that in length, but, neither end having yet 
been excavated, its exact longitudinal measurement lias not been ascer- 
tained. It was divided into 5 aisles by -I rows of columns, each about 
•15 ft. in height, the centre being H7 ft. wide, and the side aisles 2ft ft. 

4 in. each. The centre was covered by a wooden roof of semicircular 
form, covered apparently with bronze [dates richly ornamented and 
rC*lt. Above the side aisles was a gallery, the roof of which was sup- 
ported by an upper row of columns. Fiom tho same columns also 
"prang the arches of the great central aisle. The total internal height 

thus probably about 120 ft., or higher than any English cathedral, 
f hough not so high as some German and French ones. 

At one end was a great semicircular apse, the back ]iart of which 
was raised, taring approached by a semicircular range of steps. In 
the centre of this platform was f lic raised seat of the quaestor or other 
Magistrate who presided. On each side, u|«m the steps, Were places 
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for the assessor or others engaged in the business being transacted. 
In front of the apse was placed an altar, where sacrifice was performed 
before commencing any important public business. 1 

Externally this basilica could not have been of milch magnificence. 
It was entered on the side of the Forum (on the loft hand of the plan 
and section) by one triple doorway in the centre and two single ones 
on each side, covered by shallow porticos of columns of the same 
height as those used internally. These Supported statues, or rather, to 
judge from the coins representing the building, rilievos, which may 
have set off, but could hardly have given much dignity to, a building 
designed as this was. At the end opposito the apse a similar arrange 
meat seems to have prevailed. 

This mode of using columns only half the height of the building must, 
have been very destructive of their effect, and of general grandeur, 
hut it became about this time rather the rule than the exception, and 
afterwards was adopted for temples and every other class of buildings, 
so that it certainly was an improvement, when the arch took tin.* place 
i f the horizontal architrave and cornice, which always suggested a 
i"'»f, and became singularly incongruous when applied as it mere 
ornamental adjunct. The interior of the basilica was, however, the 
important, element to which the exterior wjw entirely sacrificed, this 
transition, which we have before alluded to, taking place much fasten* 
in basilicas, which were an entirely new mode of building, than in 
temples, whose form had become sacred from long tradition. 

The, Basilica of Maxell! ius, which was probably not entirely finished 
till the reign of Constantine, was rather broader than that of Trajan, 
being 105 ft. between the walls, but it was lot) ft. less in length. The 
central aisle was very nearly of the same width, being h:j ft. between 
die columns, and 120 ft. in height. There was, however, a vast differ- 
ence in the construction of the two ; so much so, that wo are startled 
1° wo how rapid flic progress had been during the interval of less 
than two centuries that had elapsed between the construction of the 
l" o basilicas. 

In this building no pillars are used except 8 great columns in front 
( 'f the piers, employed merely as ornaments, or as vaulting shafts were 
lr * Gothic cathedrals, to support in appearance, though not in construc- 
d»n, the springing of the vaults. The side aisles arc roofed by :j 
Sreat arches, each 72 ft. in span, and the centre by an immense inter- 
secting vault in 3 compartments. The form of these will be under- 
stood from the annexed sections, one taken longitudinally, the other 
across the building. As will bo seen from them, all the thrusts are 
J : °l looted to a point and a buttress placed there to receive them : 
indeed almost all the peculiarities afterwards found in Gothic vaults 

here employed on a far grander and more gigantic scale than the 
Gothic architects ever attempted ; but at the same time it must be 


1 This basilica is generally represented ns logy would lead us rather to infer that it was 
having an apse at either end ; but there is no not. th** case, 
authority whatever for this, and general ana- 
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allowed that tho latter, with smaller dimensions, often contrived by a 
more artistic treatment of their materials to obtain as gram! an effect, 
and far more actual beauty, than ever wore attained in the gn at transi- 
tional halls of the Romans. The largeness of the parts of the 1 toman 
buildings was indeed their principal defect, as in consequence of this 
they must all have looked smaller than they really were, whereas in 
all (lothie cathedrals the repetition and smallness of the component 
parts gives them the appearance of loeing larger than their leal 
dimensions. 

The roofs of these halls had one peculiarity which it. would have 
been well il* the mediaeval architects had copied, inasmuch as they 
were all honestly used as roofs without the necessity of being covered 
with others of wood, as all f lothie vaults unfortunately were. It. 
is true this is perhaps one of the causes of their destruction, for, 
being only covered with cement, the rain wore away the suilaee, as 
must be inevitably the case with any composition of the sort exposed 
horizontally to the weather, and, that being gone, tin; moisture soon 
penetrated through the crevices of the masonry, and the stability of 
the vault, inevitably became impaired. Still some of these have in 
home resisted for 15 centuries all the accidents of climate and decay, 
while there is not a (lothie vault of half their dimensions that would 
exist for a century after the removal of its wooden protection. It 
therefore still remains a problem fur modern times to construct, a vault, 
'■apable of resisting the destructive effects of exposure to tlic^ atmos- 
phere. Until this is accomplished we must regard honest wooden 
• roofs as preferable to the false stone ones which were such favourites 
in the middle ages. 

This provincial basilicas of the Roman empire have nearly all 
perished, probably from their having been con- 
verted, first into churches, for which they were 
Sl > admirably adapted, and then rebuilt to suit 
• he exigencies and taste of subsequent ages. 

( hie example, however, still exists in Treves of 
• s, iHicient completeness to give a good idea of 
what such structures were. As will he seen by 
the annexed plan it consists of a great hall 90 ft. 
oi width internally, and as nearly as possible 
twice that length. The walls are about 100 ft. 

,n height and pierced with two rows of win- 
dows, but whether they were originally sepa- 
rated by a gallery or not is now by no means 
clear. At one end w T as the apse, rather more 
than a semicircle of 00 ft. in diameter. Tho 
floor of the apse was raised considerably above 
that of the body of the building, and was no 
doubt adorned by a hcmicyclc of seats raised 2G<, ’ 1 '“'tIUm. , * aM " caat 
(, n steps, with a throne in the centre for the swin iuo n. io i in. 
jndgo. The building has been used for so many purposes since the 
tunc of the Romans, and has been so much altered, that it is not easy 

v 
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KxLrmal View nf tilt* Hasilicu at Treves. 


tlio most complete example of a Homan basilica to lie found anywhere 
out of the capital. A building of this description has been found at 

Pompeii, which may be eonsi 
dered a fair example of a proviu- 
eial basiliea of the second class. 
Its plan is perfectly present <1. 
as shown in tins woodcut. 
No. The most striking 

difference existing between ii 
and those previously described 
is the square termination hi 
stead of the circular apse. It 
must liowever he* observed that 
Pompeii was situated nearer te 
Magna Grnicia than to Home, 
and was indeed far more a 
Greek than a Homan city. Very 
slight traces of any Ktruseaii 
forms have been discovered 
there, and scarcely any build- 
ings of the circular plan, which 
was so much in vogue in the 

Internal View of llie ixiaiucu at Iri-vea. Capital. TllOUgll tllO gTOUlld- 

plan of this basilica remain* 5 
perfect, the upper pads of this building are entirely destroyed, and 
we do not even know for certain whether the central part was roofed 
or not ; my own impression is, however, that it certainly was so. 
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aiul lighted by a clerestory like the celhe of Greek temples ; aw, 
however, it had no peristyle, it may also have had 
windows in the upper gallery, and the clerestory 
windows were probably not. countersunk like those 
in the Greek temples. 

There is a small square building at. Otrieoli, 
which is generally supposed to be a basilica, but its 
object as well as its age is so uncertain* that nothing 
need be said of it. here. In the works of Vitruvius, 
too. there is a description of one built by him at k'uuu, 
the restoration of which has occupied the ingenuity 
of tlu; admirers of that worst of architects. Kven 
taking it as restored by those most willing to make 
the best of it, it is difficult. to understand how 
anything so bad could have been erected in such 
an age. 

It is extremely dillieitlt to trace the origin of 
i best? basilicas, owing principally to the loss of all 
the earlier examples. Their name is Greek, and they a*»- 
may probably be considered as the descendants of the solo mutt. to i m 
Grecian Leseho, or perhaps as amplifications of the 
cclhe of Greek temples, appropriated to the purposes of justice rather 
ilian of religion ; but till wo know more of their earlier form and their 
antecedents, it is list dess speculating on this point. Thu greatest in- 
terest to us arises rather from the use to which their plan was after- 
wards applied than from the source from which they themselves sprang. 
All the earlier Christian uhurehes were copies, more or less exact, of 
the basilicas of which that of Trajan is an example. The abundance 
pillars, suitable to such an erection, that were found everywhere in 
homo, rendered their construction easy and cheap; and the wooden 
roof with which they were covered was also as simple and as inex- 
pensive a covering as could well he designed. The very uses of the 
Christian basilicas at first were by no means dissimilar to those of 
their heathen originals, as they were in reality the assembly halls of 
the early Christian republic, before they became liturgical churches of 
the catholic hierarchy. 

The more extensive construction of the bold vaults of the Maxcntian 
basilica went far beyond the means of the early Church, established in 
a declining and abandoned capital, and this form therefore remained 
dormant for 7 or 8 centuries before it was revived by the mediaeval 
architects on an infinitely smaller scale, but adorned with a degree of 
taste to which the Romans were strangers. Tt was then used with a 
completeness and unity whieli entitle it to be considered as an entirely 
.new stylo of architecture. 

Theatres. 

The theatre w*as by no means so essential a part of the economy of 
a Roman city as it was of a Grecian one. With the latter it was quite 
** indispensable as the temple; and in the semi-Greek city of Her- 
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culaneum there was one, and in Pompeii two, on a scale quite equal t< 
those of Greece when compared with the importance of the town itself 
In the capital there appears only to have been one, that of Marcellas 
built during the reign of Augustus. It is very questionable whH 1, 0 
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what wo now see— especially the outer arcades — -belong to that age, or 
whether the theatre may not have been rebuilt and those arcades added 
at some later period. It is so complete!}' built over by modern houses, 
and so mined, that it is extremely difficult to stato anything positively 
about it. Its dimensions were worthy of the capital, the audience 
part being a semicircle of 410 ft. in diameter, and the seena being of 
great extent in proportion to the other, part, which is a characteristic 
of all human theatres, as compared with Grecian edifices of this class. 

One of the most striking ltoman provincial theatres is that of 
Orange, in the south of France. Perhaps it owcn its existence, or at 
all events its splendour, to the substratum of Grecian colonists that 
preceded tlio Homans in that country, its auditorium is 340 ft. in 
diameter, but much mined, in consequence of the princes of Orange 
having used this part as a bastion in some fortification they were 
nuistmoting. 

The stage is very tolerably preserved. It shows well the increased 
intent and complication of arrangements required for the theatrical 
ivj assentations of the age in which it was constructed, being a 
considerable advance towards the more modern idea of a play, as dis- 
tinguished from the stately semi-religious spectacle in which the Greeks 
delighted. The noblest- part of the building is the great wall at 
the back, an immense mass of masonry, 340 ft. in extent, and 11(5 ft. 
iu height, without a single opening above tho basement, and no orna- 
ment except a range of blank arches, about midway between the 
basement and the top, and a few projecting corbels to receive tho 
lootings of the masts that supported the velarium. Nowhere*, does 
the architecture of the Homans shine so much as when their gigantic 
buildings are left to tell their own tale by the imposing grandeur of 
their masses. Whenever ornament is attempted, their bad taste comes 
out. The size of their edifices, and the solidity of their construction, 
were only surpassed by the Egyptians, and not always by them ; and 
when, as here, their mass stands unadorned in all its native grandeur, 
criticism is disarmed, and the spectator stands awe-struck at its 
majesty, and turns away convinced that truly “ there were giants in 
those days.” This is not, it is true, the most intellectual way of 
obtaining architectural effect, but it is the easiest and the most certain 
to secure the desired result. 


Amphitheatres. 

The deficiency of theatres erected by the Homans is far more 
than compensated by the number and splendour of their amphithe- 
atres, which, with their baths, may be considered as the tine types 
of Homan art. it seems almost certain that they derived this class of 
public buildings from the Etruscans. At Sutri there is a very noblo 
one cut out of the tufa rock, which was no doubt used by that people 
for festal representations long before Home attempted anything of the 
kind. It is uncertain whether gladiatorial fights or combats of wild 
beasts formed any part of the amusements of the arena in those days, 
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though boxing, wrestling, and contests of that description certainly 
did ; but whether the Etruscans actually proceeded to the shedding of 
blood and slaughter is more than doubtful. 

l^ven in the remotest parts of Britain, in (lei many, and (laiil, 
wherever we find a Roman settlement, we find the traces of tluir 
amphitheatres. Their soldiery, it seems, could not exist without tin- 
enjoyment of seeing men engage in doubtful and mortal combats either 
killing one another, or torn to pieces by wild beasts. It is not to h«. 
wondered at that a people who delighted so much in the bloody scenes 
of the arena should find but very little pleasure in tho mimic sorrows 
and tame humour of the stage. It fitted them, it is true, to be a nation 
of conquerors, and gave them the empire of the world, but it brought 
with it feelings singularly inimical to all the softer arts, and wns 
perhaps the great cause of their debasement. 

As might be expected, the largest ami most splendid of those 
buildings is that which adonis the capital ; and of all the ruins which 
Rome contains, none have excited such universal admiration as the 
Flavian amphitheatre. Poets, painters, rliapsodists, have exhausted 
all the resources of their arts in the attempt to convey to others the 
overpowering impression this building produces on their own minds. 
With the single exception, perhaps, of the Hall at Kamae, no ruin hits 
mot with such universal admiration as this. Its association with tin* 
ancient mistress of the world, its destruction, and the half-prophet ie 
destiny ascribed to it, all contribute to this. Still it must be confessed 
that 

“ Tho gladiators’ bloody, circus Htands 
A uoblo wreck in ruinous jiorfeetioii,” ‘ 

and worthy of all or nearly all the admiration of which it has been the 
object. Its interior is almost wholly devoid of ornament, or anything 
that can he called architecture — a vast inverted pyramid. The 
exterior does not possess one detail which is not open to criticism, and 
indeed to positive blame. Notwithstanding all this, its mass, its form, 
and its associations, all combine to produce an effect against which 
the critic struggles in vain. Still all must admit that the pillars and 
their entablature are useless and added incongruously, and that tin* 
upper story, not being arched like the lower, but solid, and with ugly 
pilasters, is a painful blemish. This last defect- is so striking that, in 
spite of tho somewhat dubious evidence of medals, J should fee l 
inclined to suspect that it was a subsequent addition, and meant wholly 
for the purpose of supporting and working the great velarium «»r 
awning that covered the arena during the representation, which may 
not have been attempted when the amphitheatre was first erected. 

Be this a & it may, it certainly now mars very much the effect of 
the building. The lower stories are of bad design, but this is worn*. 
Notwithstanding these defects, there is no building of Rome where l he 
principle of reduplication of parts, of which the Gothic architects 
afterwards made so much use, is carried to so great an extent as in 
this. The Colosseum is principally indebted to this feature for the 
effect which it produces. Had it, for instance, been designed with only 
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one story of tho height, of the 4 now existing, and every arch eon 
S(M|iien.tly as wide as 4 of the present ones, the building would have 
scarcely appeared half the size it now is seen to be. It is true that 
when close under it, in comparing it with figures moving about or 
other objects, wo might eventually have been able to realize its 
dimensions. In that, ease, a true sense of tho vast size of the building 
would have had to ho acquired, as is the ease with the facade of St. 
IVfor’s. Nowit forces itself on the mind at tho first glance. It is the 
repetition of arch beyond arch and story on story that leads tins mind 



261. quarter-plan of tho Seats and quarter-plan of the Basement of tins Flavian Amphitheatre. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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on, and gives to this amphitheatre its imposing grandeur, which all 
acknowledge, though few give themselves the trouble to ask how it is 
produced. 

Fortunately, too, though the face of tho building is much cut. up 
by tho order, the entablatures are unbroken throughout, and cross \) w 
building in long vanishing lines of the most, graceful curvatures. 
The oval, also, is certainly more favourable for effect, than a circular 
form would be. A building flf this shape may perhaps look smaller 
than it really is to a person standing exactly opposite either end; 
but in all other positions the flatter side gives a variety and an 
appearance of size which the monotonous equality of a circle would 
never produce. 

The length of tho building, measured along its greatest diameter, is 
020 ft., its breadth 513, or nearly in the ratio of (5 to 5, which may !»<■ 
taken as the general proportion of these buildings, the variations lioin 
it being slight, and apparently either mistakes in setting out the work 
in ancient times, or in measuring it in modern days, rather than an 
intentional deviation. Tho height of the 3 lower stories, or what 1 
believe to have been the original building, is 120 ft.; the total height 
as it now stands. 157 l't. Tho arena itself measures 287 ft. in length 
by 180 in breadth, and it is calculated that the building would contain 
80,000 spectators, though 1 am inclined to think this number exagge- 
rated. 50,000 or 50,000 would be much nearer the truth, at least 
according to the data by which space is calculated in our theatres and 
public places. 

Next in extent to this great metropolitan amphitheatre was that 
of Capua; its dimensions were 558 ft. by 400; its height externally 
05 feet. It had 3 stories, designed similarly to those of tho Colos- 
seum, but all of the Hone order, and used with more purity than in 
the Homan example. 

Next in age, though not in size, is that at Nismcs, 430 ft. l»y 378, 
and 72 in height, in 2 stories. Both theso stories arc more profusely 
and more elegantly ornamented with pillars than those of either of the 
amphitheatres mentioned above. The entablature is however broken 
over each column, and pediments are introduced on each front. All 
these arrangements, though showing more care in design, and sufficient 
elegance in detail, make this building very inferior in grandeur to the 
two earlier edifices, whose simplicity of outline makes up, to a great 
extent, for tlicir faults of detail. 

A more beautiful example than this is that at Verona. Its dimen- 
sions are 502 ft. by 401, and 08 ft. high, in 3 stories beautifully pro- 
portioned. Here the order almost entirely disappears, to make way 
for rustication, showing that it must be considerably more modem than 
either of the three examples above quoted, though hardly so late as the 
time of Maximianus, to whom it is frequently ascribed. 1 The arena of 
this amphitheatre is very nearly perfect, owing to the care taken of it 
during tho middle ages, when it was often used for tournaments mid 


1 Mallei, ‘Verona Ulnstratn,* vol. vii. p. 84 et ser/. 
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other spectacles ; but of its outer aieliitectur.il enclosure only 4 bays 
remain, sufficient to enable an architect to restore the whole, but not 
to allow of its effect being compared with that of more entiro 
examples. 

The amphitheatre at Tola, which is of about tho same ago as that 
of Verona, certainly be- 
longing to the last days 
of the Western Empire, 
presents in its ruin a 
curious contrast to tho 
other. That at Verona 
I IMS a perfect arena, 
mnl only a fragment, of 
its exterior decoration, 
while the exferior of 
I Via is perfect, hut not 
a I race remains of its 
an mi, or of the seats 
that surrounded it. 

rii, • . -iii . 2UH. Klrvniioti of A li« lire at. V cronn. Scale Till fl. to I it 

Hus is probably owing 

to their having been of wood, and consequently having either decayed 
or boon burnt. Like that at Verona, it presents all tho features of the last 
stage of transition; tho order is still seen , or rather is everywhere 
suggested, but so concealed and kept subordinate that it does not at all 
interfere with the general effect. Hut for these faint traces wo should 
possess in this amphitheatre one specimen entirely emancipated from 
incongruous Grecian forms, but, as before remarked, Home perished just 
0,1 the threshold of the now style. 

Tho dimensions of the amphitheatre at, Pola are very nearly the 
same as of that at Nismes, being 4dtf ft. by ’J4(5. Jt. has, however, 
;{ stories, and thus its height is considerably greater, being 97 ft. 
Owing to the inequality of the ground on which it is built, the lower 
story show's tho peculiarity of a sub-basement, which is very pleasingly 
managed, and seems to emancipate it more from conventional forms 
than its contemporary at Verona. The third story, or attic, is also more 
pleasing than el si; where, as it is avowedly designed for the support of tho 
masts of the velarium. The pilasters and all Greek forms are omitted, 
;,n( I there is only a groove over every column of the middle story to 
receive tho masts. There is also a curious sort of open battlement on 
the top, evidently designed to facilitate the working of tho awning, 
though in what manner is not quite clear. There is still one other 
peculiarity about the building, inasmuch as the curvature of its lines 
j 8 broken by 4 projections, intended apparently to contain staircases. 
I hey appear, however, to have been subsequent additions, the stones 
°f which they arc built being of a different colour from those of the 
Wy of the building. In a building so light and open as this one is 
111 its present state there can be no doubt but that the projections give 
expression and character to the outline, though such additions would 
go far to spoil any of the greater examples above quoted. 
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At Otricoli there is a small amphitheatre, 312 ft. by 230, in 
2 stories, from which the order has entirely disappeared ; it is there- 
fore possibly the most modem of its class, but the groat flat pilasters 
that replace the pillars are ungraceful and somewhat clumsy. I Vrliaps 
its peculiarities ought rather to bo looked on as provincialisms than as 
genuine specimens of an advanced style. Still there is a pleasing 
simplicity about it that on a larger scale would enable it to stand com- 
parison with some of its greater rivals. 

Besides these, which are the typical examples of the style, tlu iv 
are the Castrense at Borne, nearly circular, and possessing all tho faults 
and none of the beaut ies of the Colosseum ; one at Arles, very miieli 
ruined; and a great number of provincial ones, not. only in Italy ami 
(laid, but in Germany and Britain. Almost all these were principally 
if not wholly excavated from this earth, the part above ground being 
the mound formed by the excavation. If they ever possessed any ex- 
ternal decoration to justify their being treated as architectural objects, 
it has disappeared, so that in the state at least in which we now liml 
them they do not belong to the ornamental class of works of which >'<• 
are now treating. 

Batiis. 

Next in splendour to the amphitheatres of the Romans were I heir 
great thermal establishments. In size they were perhaps even ni"iv 
remarkable, and their erection must certainly have been more costly. 
Thu amphitheatre, however, has the great advantage in an architectural 
point of viow of being one object, one. hall in short, whereas the ball* 
were composed of a great number of smaller parts, not. perhaps very 
successfully grouped together. They were wh< >1 ly bui It of brick covered 
with stucco (except perhaps the pillars), and have, therefore, now *• 
completely lost their architectural features that it is with difficulty 
that even the most practised architect can restore them to anything 
like their original forms. 

In speaking of the great Thermos of Imperial Rome, they must not 
l>e confounded with such establishments as that of Pompeii for instance. 
The latter was very similar to the baths now found in Cairo or Con- 
stantinople, and indeed in most eastern eitieN. These arc mere estab- 
lishments for the convenience of bathers, consisting generally of one 
or two small circular or octagonal halls, covered by domes, and one or 
two others of an oblong shape, covered with vaults or wooden roofs, 
used as roccption rooms, or places of repose after the bath. Those 
have never any external magnificence beyond an entrance-porch ; aud 
although those at Romped are decorated internally with taste, and arc 
well worthy of study, their smallness of size and inferiority of design 
do not admit of their being placed in the same category as those of the 
capital, which are as characteristic of Home as her amphitheatres, an»l 
arc such as could only exist in a capital where the hulk of the people 
were able to live on the spoils of the conquered world rather than by 
the honest gains of their own industry. 

Agrippa iN said to have built baths immediately behind the Tan- 
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ilicon, and Palladio and others have amused themselves by restoring 
them, assuming that, building to have been the ei it ranee-hall. Nothing, 
however, could, I believe, he more unrounded than such an assumption, 
ami no mins exist sufficiently perfect to enable us to ascertain the 
exact site of theso baths, if indeed they ever existed at all in this 
situation. 

Nero’s baths, too, arc a mere heap of shapeless ruins, and those of 
Vespasian, Domitian, and Trajan in like manner are too much ruined 
for their form, or oven their dimensions, to be ascertained with any- 
thing like correctness. Those of Titus are more perfect, hut, the very 
discrepancies that exist between the different systems upon which 
their restoration has been attempted show that enough does not re- 
main to enable the task to be accomplished in a satisfactory manner. 
They owe their interest more to the beautiful fresco paintings that 
adorn their vaults than to their architectural character. Those paint- 
ings are invaluable, as being almost the only relics of the painted 
decoration of the most flourishing period of the Empire, and give a 
higher idea of Roman art than other indications would lead us to 

• Xpert. 

The baths of Constantino are also nearly wholly destroyed, so that 
•'Ut of the great Thermic two only, those of Diocletian and of Caracal la, 
imw remain sufficiently perfect, to enable a restoration to he made of 
them with anything like certainty. 

The great hall belonging to the baths of Diocletian is puw the 
t’lmreh of Sin. Maria degli Angeli, and has been considerably altered 
suit the altered circumstances of its use; and the modern buildings 
attached to the church have so overlaid the older remains that it is not 
easy to follow out the complete plan. This is of less consequence, as 
hot 1 1 in dimensions and plan they are extremely similar to those of 

* Vac, *il la, which seem to have been among the most magnificent, as 
they certainly are the best preserved, of these establishments. 1 

The general plan of the whole enclosure of the baths of Diocletian 
"as a square of about 1 150 ft. each way, with a hold hut graceful cur- 
vilinear projection on two sides, containing porticos, gymnasia, lecture- 
rooms, and other halls for exercise of mind or body. In the rear vvero 
the reservoirs to contain the requisite supply of water, and below them 
the hypoeaust or furnace, by which it. was wanned with a degree of 
Sf, ientitic skill we hardly give credit for to the Romans of that age. 
opposite to this and facing the street was one great portico extending 
the whole length of the building, into which opened a range of apart - 
men ts ‘meant apparently to be used as private baths, which extend also 
«oine way up each side. Tn front of the hypoeaust, facing the north- 
e mst, was a semicircus or Uteatritfinm , 5:10 ft. long, where youths performed 
their exercises or contended for prizes. 

These parts were, however, merely the accessories of the establish- 


1 These baths have been carefully inea- certainly the best .wnimt we have of any of 
51 1 red by M. Blouet, who has also published these establishment*, 
restoration of them. This is, on the whole, 
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mont surrounding tho garden, in which the principal building was 
placed. This was a rectangle 730 ft. by 380, with a projection eoven.il 
by a dome on tho south- western side, which was 1(57 ft. in diameter 
externally, and 115 ft. internally. There woro two small courts (\ a) 
included in the block, but the whole of the rest appears to have Been 
roofed over, and though, therefore, with about the same dimensions, 
it virtually covered far more ground, and, looking at the size and 
grandeur of tho parts, it was a building on a far more magnificent 
scalo than our new Houses of Parliament. 



269. Baths of Pkxletian, as restored by A. IJlouct. 

In the centre was a great hall (it), almost identical in dimensions with 
tho central aisle of the Basilica of Maxcntius already described, being 
82 ft. wide by 170 in length, and roofed in the same manner by an in- 
tersecting vault in three compartments, springing from 8 great pillors. 
This opened into a smaller apartment at each end, of rectangular form, 
and then again into 2 "other semicircular halls, forming a splendid suite 
460 ft. in length. This central room is generally considered as the 
Upiihrium , or warmed apartments, having 4 warm baths opening out of it. 
On the north-east side was the natatio, or plunge bath (c), probably tepid, 
a room of nearly tho same dimensions and design as tho central one. 
On the side opposite to this was the circular apartment (d), covered by 
tho dome above mentioned, which, from its situation and the openness of 
its arrangements, must have contained a cold bath or baths. There are 
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4 otlior rooms on tin’s side, which scorn also to have been cold baths. 
None of these points have, however, yet. been satisfactorily settled, 
nor the uses of the smaller subordinate rooms; every restorer giving 
them names according to his own ideas. For our purpose it. suffices 
to know that no groups of state apartments in such dimensions, 
and wholly devoted to purposes of display and recreation, were ever 
lvforu or since grouped together under one roof. The taste of 
ninny of the decorations would no drtuht. ho faulty, and the archi- 
tecture shows those incongruities inseparable from its state of transi- 
tion; but such a collection of stately halls must, have made up a 
whole of greater splendour than we can easily realize from their hare 
and weather-beaten ruins, or from anything else to which we can com- 
pare them. Even allowing for their being almost wildly of brick, 
and being disfigured by the had taste inseparable from everything 
Koman, there is nothing in the world which for size and grandeur can 
compare with these imperial places of recreation. 1 


1 St. George's Hall at Liverpool is the 
most exact copy in modern times of a port 
••f these Baths. The Hall itself is a repro- 
duction both in scale ami design of the central 
liali of Garacalla's Baths, hut improved in 
detail and design, having live hays instead 
of only three. With the two courts at each 


end, it makes up a suite of apartments very 
similar to those found in the Koman examples. 
The whole building, however, is less than 
one-fourth of the size of the central mass of a 
Roman hath, and therefore gives but little 
idea of the magnificence of the whole. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TRIUMPH AD ARCHES, TjJMBS, AND OTHER IHJIEDINU*. 

OONTKNTS. 

Arched at Rome ; in Franco — Arch at Tr&voa — Pillars of Victory — Tombs 
Minerva Medina Provincial tombs — Eastern tombs - Domestic archil, <vtuit 
Spalatro^- Pompeii — Jlridges — Aqueducts. 


Tuiumi'KAIj arches wore among the most, peculiar of the various forms 
of art which the Romans borrowed from those around them, and used 
with that strange mixture of splendour and had taste which charm- 
tenses all their works. 

These were in the first instance no doubt borrowed from the Etrns 
eans, as was also the ceremony <4* the triumph with which they weiv 
ultimately associated. At first they seem rather to have been used as 
festal entrances to the great public roads, whose construction was con- 
sidered as one <*1 



Arch of Trajan at Hem* von turn. From a plate in Gailabaiul’* 
Architecture. 


the most import 
ant hen (?lits « 
ruler could eon 
for (Hi his coun- 
try. There was 
one erected al 
Rimini in honour 
of an important 
restoration of the 
Flam i nian 
by Augustus; im- 
other at Susa in 

Piedmont, to com- 

inemorate a simi- 
lar act of th»> same 
Emperor. Trajan 
built one on the 
pior at Ancona, 
when ho restored 
that harbour, and 
another at lleitf- 
ventuin, when he 


repaired the Via 

Appia, represented in the woodcut here given (No. 270). It is one oi 
the best preserved as well as most graceful i f its class in Italy. The arch 
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iif the Sergii at Pola in Istria seems also to have been erected fora like 
purpose. That of Hadrian at Athens, and another built, by him at AnlinoO 
in Kgypt, wore monuments merely commemorative of the benefits which 
In* had conferred on those cities by the architectural works he had 
erected within their walls. I»y far the most important application of 
llicso gateways, in Home at least, was to commemorate a triumph which 
may ha\e passed along the road over which the arch was erected, and 
perhaps in some instances it may have been erected beforehand, for 
tin* triumphal procession to pass through, of which it would remain a 
memorial. 

The Arch of Titus at Home is well known for the beauty of its de- 
tail, as well as from the extraordinary interest, 
which it derives from having been erected to 
oimmemorato the conquest of Jerusalem, and 
nmscquently representing in ils bassi-riliovi 
the spoils of the Temple. From the annexed 
(-■leva! ion, drawn to the usual scale, it will be 
>ci*n that the building is not large, and it is not 

well proportioned as that at lJeneventum, 
represented in the hist, woodcut, the attic being 
overpoweringly high. The absence of sculpture 
"ii each side of the arch is also a defect, for the real merit of those 
buildings is their being used as frameworks fertile exhibition of sculp- 
tural representations of the deeds they were erected to commemorate. 

In the later days of the Empire 
- side-arches were added for foot- 
passengers, in addition to the car- 
riage-way in the centre. This added 
much to the splendour of the edifice, 
and gave a greater opportunity for 
^‘ulptural decoration than the single 
arch afforded. The Arch of Septi- 
uihis Severn s, represented to the 
s ame scale in woodcut >»’u. 272, is 
perhaps the best specimen of the 
class. That of Constantino is very 
similar and in most respects equal to this -a merit which it. owes to 
most of its sculptures being borrowed from earlier monuments. 

More splendid than either of these is the arch at Orange. We do 
uot know by whom it was erected, or even in what age : it is, however, 
certainly very late in the Homan period, and shows a strong tendency 
to treat the order as entirely subordinate, and to exalt the plain masses 
into that importance which characterises the late transitional period. 
U nfortunately its sculptures arc so much destroyed by time and violence 
that it. is not easy to speak with certainty as to their ago ; but more 
might be done than has hitherto been effected to illustrate this im- 
portant monument. 

At Itheims there is an arch which was probably much more mag- 
nificent than this. When in a perfect state it was 1 IT* ft. in width, and 



272. Arch of Scptiniius Sevcrus. 

to 1 in. 



Arch iifTinis at. Kuiin 
Scale SOft. to I in. 
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had 3 openings, the central one 17 ft. wide by 40 ft. high, and tho^c 
on each sido 10 ft. in width, each separated by 2 Corinthian columns. 
From the stylo of the sculpture it certainly was of the last age of tin* 
Roman Empire, but, having been built into the walls of the city, lists 
been so much ruined that it is difficult to say what its original form 
may havo been. 

Besides these there is in Franco a very elegant single-arched gate- 
way at St. Remi, similar to and probably of the same age as that at 
Benoventum; another at Oavallon, and one at (’arpentras, each with 
one arch. There is also ono with two similar arches at Emigres; and 
ono, the Porta Nigra, at Bcsun^on, which shows so complet-o a transition 
from the Roman style that it is difficult to believe that it docs not 
belong to tho renaissance. 

Thoro still remains in France another class of arches, certainly not 
triumphal, but so similar to thoso just mentioned that it is impossible 
to separate tho ono from tho other. Tho most important of these are 
two at Alltun, called respectively the Porto Arroux and tho Porto St. 
Andre, a view of which is given in woodcut No. 271. Each of those 



Porte Si. Amin 5 at Autun. From LaUtnle'a Monutnena do la Frame. 


has two central largo archways for carriages, and ono on each side for 
foot-passengers. Their most remarkable peculiarity is the light arcade 
or galloTy that mns across the top of them, replacing the attic of the 
Roman arch, and giving a degree of lightness combined with height 
that those nevor possessed. These gates were certainly not meant for 
defence, and the apartment over them could scarcely bo applied to utili- 
tarian purposes; so that we may, 1 believe, consider it as a mere 
ornamental appendage, or as a balcony for display on festal occasions. 
It appears, however, to oflfor a better hint for modern arch-buildors 
than any other example J know of. 
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Even moit) interesting than these gates at Aiitim is that called the 
Porta Nigra at 'Proves ; for though far ruder in stylo and coarser in 
detail, as might, be expected from the re- 
matonosN of the province where it is found, 
it is lar more complete. Indeed it is the 
only example of its class which we possess 
in anything like its original state. 1 ts front 
consists of a double archway suriuounfed 
liy an arcaded gallery, like the French 
examples. 'Within this is a rectangular 
court- which seems never to have been roofed, and beyond this a second 
double archway similar to the first. At the ends of the court, project- 
ing each way beyond the face of the gateway and the gallery surmount- 
ing it, arc 2 wings 4 stories in height, containing a series of apartments 
in the form of small 
basilicas, all similar 
t" one another, and 



l’lan of 1 ’or I n Nigra at Trfcvi* 
Scale, Km ft. to I in. 


im asuring about 55 
fi. by 22. Tt is not 
'■asy to understand 
liow these were ap- 
proached, as there 
is in) stair and no 
place for one. Of 
curse there must 
have been some 
mode of access, and 
perhaps it may have 
been on tho silo of 
die apse, shown in 
llu. plan (woodcut 27 ft. View of the IWta Nigra a I Tri 

No. 274), which was 

added when the building was converted into a cliuicli in the middle 
ages. These apartments were probably originally used as courts or 
chambers of justioo, thus realising, more nearly than any other Euro- 
pean example 1 am acquainted with, the idea of a gate of justice. 

Not withstanding its defects of detail, there is a variety in the out- 
line of this building and a boldness of profile tliat. render it an ex- 
tremely pleasing example of the style; and though exhibiting many of 
the faults of tlio design of tho (^olosseum, it possesses all that repetition 
"f parts and Gothic feeling of design which give such value to its diinen- 
mons, though those are far from contemptible, the building being 1 15 ft. 
w ble by ( J5 in height to the top of the wings. 

There probably were many similar gates of justice in the province, 
hut all have perished, unless wc except those at Autun just described. 
I Hm convinced that at that place there were originally such wings as 
those at Treves, and that tho small church, the apse of which is seen 

the right hand (woodcut 273), stands upon the foundations of one 
°f these. A slight excavation on the opposite side would settle this 
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point at onco. If it could bo proved that these gateways at Autmi 
had such lateral adjuncts, it would at onco explain the use of the 
gallery over the arch, as a passage connecting the 2 wings together, 
which otherwise looks so unmeaning. 

Another form also is that of an arch at the entrance of a bridge, 
generally bearing an inscription commemorative of its building. Its 
purposo is thus closely connected with that of the arches before men- 
tioned, which commemorate tlie execution of roads. Most of the great 
bridges of Italy and Spain were so adorned ; but unfortunately they 
have either boon used as fortifications in the middle ages, or removed 
in modem times to make way for the increased circulation of traffic. 
That built by Trajan on his noble bridge at Alcantara in Spain is well 
known ; and there exists a double-arched bridge at Sain tea, in the south 
of France. The most elegant and most perfect specimen, however, of 
this class is that of St. Cliamas in Provence, represented in tho woodcut 
No. 276. It consists of 2 arches, one at each end of the bridge, of 



Bridge at Cbuiuas. From Luburde's Monument} do la France. 


singular elegance of form and detail. Although it bears a still legible 
inscription, it is uncertain to what age it belongs, probably that of da* 
Antoninos ; and I should account for the purity of its details by the 
Greek element that pervades the south of France. Whether this is 
or not, it is impossible not to admire not only the design of the whole 
bridge with its 2 arches, but tho elegance with which the details have 
boon executed. 

Used in this mode as commencements of roads, or entrances to 
bridges, or as festal entrances to unfortified towns, there are perhaps 
no monuments of tho second class more appropriate or more capabk 
of architectural expression than these arches, though all of them haw 
been more or less spoiled by an incongruous order being applied to them- 
Used, however, as they were in Home, as monuments of victory, vrith- 
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ont even an excuse for a passago through them, not only is the taste of 
such erections more than questionable, but the mode in which they 
were cut up by broken cornices and useless columns, on tall pedestals 
anil other trivial details, deprived them of that largeness of design 
which is tho truo merit and great characteristic of Roman art, while 
they totally missed that exquisite elegance with which the Greeks 
knew so well how to dignify even the most trivial objects. 

Pillars of Victory. 

The pillars of Victory are a class of monuments which have been 
already mentioned in speaking of Buddhist architecture, and to 
which we must again revert when treating of the Saracenic art, for 
they seem to havo been adopted by Romans and Moslems whenever 
they settled in countries where they had been used by tho earlier 
inhabitants. No peoplo ever used them so clumsily as the Romans, 
or with so little true appreciation of the purpose for which they were 
designed. 

The “ Colunma Rost rata,” or that erected to celebrate naval vic- 
tories, was, so far as we can judge from representations (for no perfect 
specimen exists), one of the ugliest and clumsiest, forms of pillar it is 
possible to conceive. 

Of thoso of Victory, one of tho most celebrated is that erected by 
Diocletian at Alexandria. A somewhat similar one exists at Arsinoe, 
erected by Alexander Se veins ; and a third at Mylassa in (/aria. All 
these are mere Corinthian pillars of the usual form, an<l with the details 
of those used to support entablatures in porticos. However beautiful 
these may be in their proper place, they are singularly un appropriate 
and ungraceful when used as minarets or single columns. 

There aro two in Rome not quite so bad as these, both being of the 
Doric order. Had the square abacus in these been, cut to a round form, 
and ornamented with an appropriate railing, we might almost forget, 
their original, and fancy that they really were round towers with bal- 
conies at the top. The great object of their erection was to servo as 
vehicles for sculpture, though, as we now see them, or as they are cari- 
catured at Paris and elsewhere, they are little more than instances of 
immense labour bestowed to very little purpose. In tho original use 
of these pillars they were placed in small courts surrounded by open 
porticos, whence the spectator could at two or perhaps at three dif- 
ferent levels examine tho sculpturo at his leisure and at a convenient 
distance, while tho absurdity of the pillar supporting nothing was not 
apparent, from its not being seen from tho outside. This arrangement 
>*» explained in woodcut No. 250, which is a section through the basilica 
of Trajan, showing tho position of his column, not only with reference 
to that building, but to the surrounding colonnade. The same was almost 
certainly the case with the pillar of Marcus Aurelius, which, with slight 
modifications, seems to have been copied from that of Trajan ; but even 
in the most favourable situations no monuments can be less worthy of 
admiration or of being copied than these. 
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A far better specimen of this class is fb.it at < hissi, near IVauno j l( 
Franco. It probably belongs to the time of Anrelian, but it is 

known either by whom it was eivrtnl 
or what victory it was designed t„ 
celebrate ; still that it is a pillar of 
victory is undoubted ; and its resem- 
blance to pillars raised with tin* same 
• object in India is quite striking . 1 
The arrangement of the base sm 
ing as a pedestal for ti statues is not 
only elegant but appropriate. Tin 
ornament which covers the shaft lakes 
oil* from the idea of its being a men* 
pillar, and at the same time is so sub- 
dued as not to break the outline nr 
interfere with eonstmetive propriety. 

The capital, of the Corinthian order, 
is found in the neighbourhood used as 
the mouth of a well. In its original 
position it no doubt had a bole through 
it, which being enlarged suggested its 
application to its present, ignoble pur 
' pose, the hole being no doubt intended 
either to receive or support the statue 
or emblem that originally crowned the 
monument, but of that no trace jn»w 
remains. 

There cannot be a more natural 
mode of monumental expression than 
that of a simple upright stone set up 
by the victors to commemorale their 
prowess and success. Accordingly 
steles or pillars erected for this pur- 
pose are found everywhere, and tale* 
shapes as various as the countries 
where they stand, or as the people who 
erected them ; but nowhere was their 
true urcliitect-ural expression so mis- 
taken as in Koine, where, by pervert 
ing a featnro designed for one purpose to a totally different use, an 
example of bad taste was given till then unknown, though in our days 
it has beeomo not uncommon. 



Column at Cllh.st. From Uhordo's 
M on unions tic ti Franco. 



•J7 8. Supposed Capital of Column at Cussl. 


Tombs. 

In that strange collection of the styles of all nations which, mingle 
together, makes up tin) sum of Roman art, nothing strikes the architec- 
tural student with more astonishment than the number and importance 
of their tombs. If the Romans are of Indo-Gormanic origin, as i * 5 


Compare woodcut Xo. 77. 
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generally assumed, they arc* the only people of that- raec aiming whom 
tm»b-building was not utterly neglected. The importance of the 
tombs among the Woman remains proves one of two tilings, Either a 
considerable pro])ortion of Etruscan hlood was mixed ii]> with that of 
tlie dominant, race in Borne, or the tierce and uncivilized Womans, 
having no art of their own, were led blindly to copy that of the people 
among whom they were located. # 

Of the tombs ol‘ Consular Wome nothing remains except perhaps 
the sarcophagus of Scipio ; and it is 
«mly on the eve of the Empire that 
we meet with the well-known one of 
Cierilia Metcdla, the. wife of Crassits, 
which is not only the best specimen 
nt a Woman tomb now remaining to 
ns. hut the oldest building of flits 
imperial city of which we have an 
•mfhentie date. It consists of a hold 
s«|iiare basement about 100 ft. square. 1 
which was originally ornamented in 
same manner not now intelligible. 
i'Vom this rosea circular tower about 
'■'t ft. in diameter, of very hold ma- 
K'MUT, surmounted by a frieze of ox- 
sknlls with wreaths joining them, and 
:l well-profiled cornice: 2 or it courses 
'•i masonry above, this seem to have belonged to I lie original work; 
and above this, almost certainly, in the original design rose a conical 
naif, which has perished. The tower having been used as a fortress 
1,1 the middle ages, battlements have been added to supply the place 
•4 the roof, and it lias been otherwise disfigured, so as to detract 
much from its beauty as now seen. Still we have no tomb of the 
wine importance so perfect, nor one which enables us to connect the 
Ionian tombs so nearly with the Etruscan. The only addition in this 
instance is that of the square basement or podium, though even this 
"as not unknown at a much earlier period, as for instance in the tomb 
Alims (woodcut No. 2:37). The exaggerated heigh* of ihe circular 
base is also remarkable. Here it rises to be a tower instead of a mere 
circular base of stones for the earthen cone of the oiiginal sepulchre. 
Ihe stone roof which probably surmounted the tower was a moic 
reproduction of the original earthen cone. 

Next in age and importance was the tomb of Augustus in the 
Campus Martius. It is now so completely ruined that it is extremely 
difficult to make out its plan, and those who drew and restored it in 
former days were so careless in their measurement that it is difficult to 
ascertain even its dimensions : it appears however to have consisted 
of a circular basement about 300 ft. in diameter, and nlioiit fio ft. in 


1 I am extremely uncertain about the •liiucroion.s of t h i> hiiiMmu ■ llie?*.- aic the l«»t 1 
*'»n find. 
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height, adorned with 12 large niches. Above this rose a cone of 
earth as in tho Etruscan tombs, not smooth like those, but divided 
into terraces, which woro planted with trees. Wo also leani from 
Suetonius that Augustus laid out the grounds around his tomb and 
planted them with gardens for public uso during his lifetime. M«»w 
like tho practice of a tmo Mogul in tho East than thornier of an 
Indo-CJeriname people in Europe. 

This tomb, however, was far surpassed, not only in solidity but in 
splendour, by that which Hadrian erected for himself on the banks «f 
the Tiber, now known as the Mole of Hadrian, or more frequently tin* 
Castle of St. Angelo. Tho basement of this great tomb was a square 
about 840 ft. each way, and about 75 ft. high. Above this rose u 
circular tower 285 ft. in diameter and 140 in height. The whole was 
crowned probably by a dome, or at least by a curvilinear roof, which 
with its' central ornament must have risen to a height of not less than 
.‘>00 ft. The circular or tower-like part of this splendid building was 
ornamented with columns, but in what manner restorers have net 
quite been able to agree; some making 2 stories, both with pillars, 
some, one of pillars and the upper one of pilasters. It would require 
more correct measurement than we have to enable us to settle this 
point, but it seems probable that there was only one range of columns 
on a circular basement of some height surmounted by an attic of at 
least equal dimensions. Tho order might have been 70 ft., tho huso 
and attic 88 ft. each. 

.Internally the mass was nearly solid, having only 2 small sepul- 
chral chambers, one above the other, in the centre. There may, how- 
ever, have been a circular apartment under tho dome, though this is 
hardly probable. 

Besides these there was another class of tombs in Rome, called 
columbaria, generally oblong or square rooms below tho lovel of tin? 



2*0. Columbarium near the Gate of S. Scbutiau, Rome. 

ground, tho walls of which wore pierced with a great number of little 
pigeonholes or cells just of sufficient size to receive an urn containing 
tho ashes of the body, which had been burnt according to the usual 
Roman mode of disposing of the dead. Externally of course they had 
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no architecture, though some of the more important family sepulchres 
of this class were adorned, internally with pilasters ami painted orna- 
ments of considerable beauty. 

In the earlier ages of the Homan empire these two forms of tombs 
characterised with sufficient clearness the two races, each Avitli llmir 
distinctive customs, which made up the population of Home, hong 
before its expiration the two were fused together so thoroughly that 
wc lost* all trace of the distinction, and fi new form of tomb arose com 
pounded of the two older, which became the typical form with the 
tally Christians, and from them , passed to the Saracens and other 
eastern nations. 

The new form of tomb retained externally the circular form of the 
lVlasgic sepulchre, though constructive necessities afterwards caused 
it to become polygonal. Instead however of being solid, or nearly so, 
the walls were only so thick as were necessary to support the dome, 
which became the uni vernal form of ruol* of these buildings. 

The sepulchres of Home have as yet been far too carelessly ex- 
iinincd to enable us to trace all the steps by which the transformation 
took place, but as a general rule it may be stated that the gradual 
enlargement of the central circular apartment is almost a certain test 
1 f the age of a tomb: till at last, before the age of (.’oust an tine, they 
became in fact representations of the Hantlieon on a small scale, almost 
always with a crypt or circular vault below the principal apartment. 

t hie of the most curious transitional specimens is that found near 
* s an Vito, represented in the 
woodcut No. 281. Here, as in 
all the earlier specimens, the 
principal apartment is the lower 
hi the square basement. The 
upper, which lias lost its deco- 
ration, has the appearance of 
being hollowed out of the 
frustum of a gigantic Doric 
(, ‘dumn, or rather out of a solid 
tower like the central one of 
die tomb of Aruus (woodcut 
*\o. 2;J7). Shortly after the 
age of this sepulchre the lower 
apart men! became a more crypt, 
and in such examples as those 
“f the sepulchres of the Corne- 
lia and Tossia families we have 
merely miniature Pantheons 
Awnewhat taller in proportion, 
and with a crypt. This is still 
Utore remarkable in a building called the Torre dei Schiavi, which 1ms 
had a portico attached to one side, and in other respects looks very like 
a direct imitation of that celebrated temple. It seems certainly, how- 
ler, to have been built fur a tomb. 
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Another tomb, very similar to that of the Tossia family, in called 
that of Sta. Helena, the mother of ( I'onstantinc. If not hen*, at. least it 
belongs to the last clays of the Empire, and may be taken as a fair spe- 
cimen of the tombs of the sigo and of the class. It is a vast transition 
from that of (Sec ilia Metel la, though in the same direction as all tin- 
changes introduced by the Romans, the tendency of which was con- 
stantly transforming an oxtcrnal into an internal architecture. 



It consists of abasement, about. 100 ft. square, containing the crypts. 
On this stands a circular tower in two stories. In the lower story i* i( 
circular apartment about 03 ft. in diameter, surrounded by S niches: 
in the upper the niches are external, and each pierced with a window. 
Its dimensions being nearly the same as those of the tomb ot Cicoilia 
Motella, it affords an excellent opportunity of comparing the tvu> 
extremes of the series, and of contrasting the early Roman with Il» 
early Christian tomb. 

The typical example of if sepulchre of this age is the tomb or bap- 
tistery of Sta. Costanza, the daughter of Constantine. In this building 
tlio pillars that adorned the exterior of such a mausoleum, for instance, 
as that of Hadrian, art* introduced internally. Externally the building 
uevor can have bad much ornament. But. the breaks between the 
lowor aisle and the central compartment, pierced with the clerestory, 
must have had a very pleasing effect — more so at all events than ihc 
clumsy attempts that were made at this age to adorn buildings by ill- 
understood applications of the Grecian orders. In this example then* 
is still shown a certain degree of timidity, which docs not afterwards 
reappear. The columns arc coupled and far more numerous than tlu-y 
need have been, and they arc united by a fragment of an entablature, 
as if the architect were afraid to place his vault direct on the capitals. 
Still, notwithstanding these defects, it is a pleasing and singularly 
instructive example of a completed transformation, just what we miss 
in* those secular buildings for which the Christians had no use. 

Another building, which now goes by the name of the. Baptistery 
of Constantine, was also undoubtedly a place of sepulture, though 
whether it is lightly aserilasd to Constantine, and was intended by him 
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for his own tomb, may bo questioned. Here the central apartment, 
never having been intended to support a dome, is of a far lighter 
construction, an upper order of pillars being placed on the lower, with 
merely a light architrave and frieze running between the two orders. 
The external walls were slight in construction and octagonal in plan. 
We must not. in this place pursue any further the subject of the transition 
nf style, jus we have already trespassed within the pale ofVhristinu archi- 
tecture and passed beyond the limits oflieathon art. »So gradual is the 
change, and so long prepared, that it is impossible to draw the line 
exactly where the separation takes place between the. one and the other. 

TtiMiiit; ok Minkuva Mkdica. 

One important building remains to be mentioned before leaving 
this part of the subject. It commonly goes by the name of the Temple 
"f Minerva Mediea, though this is certainly a misnomer. Recent ly it 
lias become the fashion to assume that it was the hall of souks bath; 
no building of that class, however, was known to exist in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it is extremely improbable that any should he found 
outside the Servian walls in this direction; besides that it wants all 
the accessary accompaniments of such an establishment. 

I have placed it with the tombs because its site is one that would 
justify such a supposition, and its form is ju*t such as would he appli- 
cable to that purpose and to no other. I by no means wish to insist 
positively on this opinion, but 1 know of no more prolmblc supposition. 
It certainly belongs to the last davsof the Huipirc at Rome, if indeed it 
I'c not a Christian building, which I am very much inclined to believe it 
i*. for, on comparing it with the Baptistery of ( Nuislantine and the tomb 
of Sta. < Vistanza, it shows a considerable advance in const ruction on 
hith these buildings, and a greater similarity to San Vitale at Ravenna, 
ami other buildings of .Justinian's time, tliqn to anything else now found 
in Koine. 

As will lx; seen from the plan and section (woodcuts Nos. 2M3 
and 2H4), it lias a 
'Imne, 80 ft. in dia- 
meter, resting on 
H«le cagon of siugu- 
larly light and elc- 
ffuit construction. 

^iue of the com- 
partments contain 
nirhos which give 
*»vat room on the 
Hoor, as well as 
groat variety and ^ 
tightness to the . 

geiK*r a l design 2*3. 1‘lan of Minerva Medina at Kron» lualu lli •’» KdiH<«» Clrculuiri-h. 

* Scale, I (HI I t. to I III. 

'**>vo this IK a 

‘lercstory of l<* wcllpiopoi turned windows, which gixe light to the 
Abiding, perhaps not in so effective a manner as the one eye of the 
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Pantheon, but by a far more convenient arrangement to keep out the 
elements for a people who did not possess glass. So far as 1 know. 



all tho domed building 
erected by tho Romans 
up to tho time of Con- 
stantino, and indeed 
long afterwards, were 
circular in the interior, 
1 hough, like tho temple 
built by .Diocletian at 
Spalatro, they wen* 
sometimes octagonal ex- 
ternally. This, however, 
is a polygon both inter- 
nally and on tho out- 
side, and the mode in 


Section of Minerva Medico. Scale, 50 ft. to I in which the dolilO is 

placed on the polygon 

shows the first rudiments of tho pendeiitivo system, which was after- 
wards carried to such perfection by the Byzantine architects, hat is 
nowhere elso to ho found in Rome. It, probably was for the purpose 
of somewhat diminishing the difficulties of this construction that the 


architect adopted a figure with 10 instead of 8 sides. 

This, too, is, 1 believe, the first building in which buttresses un- 



applied so as to give strength to the walls 
exactly at the point where it is most wanted. 
By this invention the architect was enabled 
to dispense with nearly one half of the amount 
of materials that was thought necessary when 
the dome of tho Pantheon was constructed, 
and which he must have employed luul h«- 
copied that building. Besides this the dome 
was ribbed with tiles, as shown in woodcut 


Kil> uf the Roof of tho Mine 
Medial at Roino. 


No. 285, and tho space between the ribs filled 


in with inferior, perhaps lighter masonry, 


banded together at certain heights by horizontal courses of tiles wlieu 


necessary. 

Besides the lightness and variety which the base of this building 
derives from tho niches, it is 10 ft. higher than its diameter, which 
gives to it that proportion of height to width, the want of which is the 
principal defect of the Pantheon. It is not known what the side 
erections are which are usually shown in tho ground-plans, nor 
even -whether they are coeval with the main central edifice. I suspect 
they have never been very correctly laid down. 

Taking it altogether, the building is ccrtafnly, both as concern* 
construction and proportion, by far the most scientific of all those in 
ancient Rome, and in these respects as far superior to the Pantheon as 
it. is inferior to that temple in size. Indeed there are few inventions 
of tho middle ages that are not attempted here or in the Temple of 
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Peace— but mores in this than in the latter ; so much so, indeed, that 
I cannot help believing that it is much more modern than is generally 
supposed. 

As might be expected from our knowledge of the races that 


inhabited the European provinces 
( tf tlu* Homan empire, there are 
very few specimens of tombs of 
any importance to bo found in 
them. One very beautiful exam- 
ple exists at St. Hcmi, represented 
in the annexed woodcut (No. 
*JM). It. probably, however, can 
hardly be called a tomb, but rather 
a cenotaph <»r a monument, oroct- 
od, us the inscription on it tolls 
ns, by Sextus and Marcus, of tlie 
family of tlie Julii, to their pa- 
icnta, whoso statues appear under 
tlie dome of the upper story. 
There is nothing funereal either 
in the inscription or the form, nor 
anything to lead us to suppose 
that, the bodies of the parents 
repose beneath its foundation. 

The lower portion of this 
monument is the square base- 
ment. which tho Homans always 
added to the Etruscan form of 



Tomb at St. IW111I. From Liljorik's Moiiuin 
de la France. 


tomb. Upon this stands a story pierced with an archway in each face, 
with a 3-quarter pillar of tho Corinthian order at every angle. Tho 
highest part is a circular colonnade, a miniature copy of that which we 
know to havo once encircled Hadrian's Mole. 


The open arrangement of the arches and colonnade, while it takes 
considerably from tho tomb-like simplicity becoming such buildings, 
adds very much to the lightness and elegance. Altogether the building 
has much more of the aspiring character of Christian art than of the 
more solid and horizontal forms which were characteristic of the style 
then dying out. 

Another monument of very singular and exceptional form is found 
at Igel, near Treves, in Germany. It is so unlike anything found in 
Italy, or indeed anything of tho Homan age, that, were its date not 
perfectly known from the inscription upon it, one might rather be 
inclined to ascribe it to the age of Francis I. tlian to the latter flays of 
the Homan Empire. 

The form is graceful, though tho pilasters and architectural omar 
ments seem somewhat misplaced. It is covered with sculpture frtun 
top to bottom. These, however, as is generally tho case with Homan 
funeral monuments, havo no reference to death, nor to the life or 
actions of tho person to whom # tho monument is sacred, but are more 
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like the scenes that might be painted on a wall or ornamental stele 
anywhere. The principal object in the face represented in th«- 
• ~7V\ woodcut is the sun, but the subjects are varied 

in each face, and, though much time-worn, they 
still give a very pcifcct idea of tho ricli <mm- 
mentation of tho monuments of the last age i.f 

' Kw ^ lli ® J VP* r0, 

I Eastkrn Tom its. 

Sftwk This scarcity of tombs in the western pin 

iSJ ^ * of the Roman empire is to a great extent nmdr 
lip for, in the east. The liistory of tins feints 
erected under the Roman rule in that, put of 
the world is as yet so little known that it is 
not easy either to classify or to describe tliciu: 
and as nearly all those which have been j»iv- 
served are cut. in tho rock, it is sometimes di Hi- 
?. nU - —as with other rock-cut objects all over 
the world — to understand the form of building 
from which they were copied. 

The l\ principal groups of the tombs of 
the Roman epoch are those of Petra, Pyrene, 
and Jerusalem. Th< »ugh many other important 
tombs exist in those countries, they are so little 
known that they must be passed ove r for tin* 

From the time when Abraham was laid in 
tho cave of Maehpelah until after the Christian 
era, we know that burying in the rock was not 
the exception hut the general practice among 
tin*, nations of this part of the Fast. fcio fir as 
c an be known, tho example was set by Egypt, 
which was tho parent of much of their civili- 
zation. In Egypt the facades of their rock-cut 
tombs were— with the solitary exception oi 
tin >se of Beni ITassan 1 — ornamented so simply 
and unobtrusively as rather to Indio than to 
announce their internal magnificence. All the 
oldest Asiatic tombs seem to have been more 

m Monument .t holes hi the rock, wholly without architectural 

Front Schmidts Antiquities of decorations. 

Tlv Wo have seen, however, how the Persian 

kings copied their palace facades to adorn their last resting-place.*, and 
how about tho same time in Lyciu the tomb-cutters copied, first llioir 
own wooden structures, and afterwards the architectural facades, which 
they had learned from tho (1 recks how to constnict. But it was m* 4 
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167 Monument at I go l, near Troves. 
From Schmidts Antiquities of 
TrOvcs. 


Sr 2-*‘, ami uiwsicut 1 <* 1 . 




The typical and most beautiful tomb of this place is tlmt called 
the Khasnc or Treasury of i'haraoh— represented in elevation and 
auction in the annexed woodcuts. As will be seen, it consists of a 
square basement, adorned with a portico of 4 very beautiful Corinthian 
pillars, surmounted by a pediment of low Grecian pitch. Above this 
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are 3 very singular turrets, whoso use and application it is extremely 
difficult to understand. The central one is circular, and is a well 
understood sopulchral form, the use of which, if it had been mom 



280. Section of Tomb at Khnsne. From LubonJe's 
Mount Sinai. j>. 175. 


important, or if it stood ah me. 
would bo intelligible enough ; but 
what are the side turrets? If on.* 
might hazard so bold a conjecture. 
I would suggest that the original 
from which this is derived was a 
5-turreted tomb, like that of Am ns 
(woodcut No. 237), or that of Aly- 
attes at Sardis, which in course < if 
time has become translated info 
so foreign a shape as this; hut 
where are the intermediate forms? 
and by whom and when was this 
change effected? Before we form 
such theories as this, it will !»• 
well to ask the question whether 
all these buildings really air 
tombs? Most of them undoubt- 
edly are so; but may not the 
name el Ikir , or tho convent, ap- 
plied by the Arabs to one of the 
principal rock-cut monuments nf 
Petra, bo after nil the true desig- 
nation ? Arc none of them, in 
short, cells for priests, like 1 tin* 
viharas found in India? 1 All those 
who have hitherto visited these 


spots have assumed at once that everything cut in the rock must he a 
tomb, but I am much mistaken if tho rule is so general as is supposed 
To return however to the Khasne. Though all the forms of d ,e 
architecture are Homan, the details are so elegant and generally h* 
well designed as almost to lead to the suspicion that there must have 
been some Grecian influence brought to bear upon it. Tho masses <*l 
rock left above tho wings show how early a specimen of its class it i* 
and how little practice its designers could have had in copying in the 
rock the forms of their regular buildings. 

A little further within the city is found another very similar i» 
design to this, hut far inferior in dotail and execution, showing ;lt 
least a century of degradation, but at the same time an adaptation to 
rock-cut forms not found in the earlier examples. 

A third is that above alluded to, called el Deir. This is the same 


in general outlino as the two former — of an order neither Greek n«»r 
Roman, but with something like a Doric friezo over a very pl ftin 
Corinthian capital. In other respects it presents no now feature 


Sec p. 30 et wyy. 





Corinthian Tomb, Petra. From Lal.x>n!e'& Sinai, 
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except tho apparent absence of a door, and altogether it seems, if 
finished, to deserve its name less than either of the other two. 

Perhaps the most singular object, among these tombs is the flat 
with M stories of pillars one over the other — slightly indicated in flu. 
left of the Corinthian tomb in tho last woodcut (No. 290). It is like tin., 
proscenium of some of the more recent Greek theatres. If it was 
really the frontispicco to a tomb, it was totally unsuitable to tin- 
purpose, and is certainly one <tf the most complete misapplications of 
Greek architecture over made. 

Generally speaking, tho interiors of these buildings are so plain 
that, travellers have not cared either to draw or measure them ; urn-, 
however, represented in the annexed woodcut, is richly ornamented, 



291. Rock-cut interior tit Pelro. rroiu IjuIhu tic's Sinai, p. 198. 

and, as far as can be judged from what is published, is as unlike a 
tomb as it is like a vi/wm. But, as before remarked, they all requin 1 * * * 
re-examination before the purpose for which they were cut can 1»‘ 
pronounced upon with any certainty. 

Tho next, group of tombs is that at Jerusalem. These are im 
doubtedly all sepulchres, lly far the greater number of them are 
wholly devoid of architectural ornament. To the north of the city i s ' 
a group known as the tombs of the kings, with a facade of a corrupt 
Doric order, similar to some of the latest Etruscan tombs. 1 It. is n ,, ' v 

1 M. de Sauley has recently attempted to Christian era, and the slab, which he calj 5 

prove that these tombs are those of tho kings the cover of the sarcophagus of David, * 

of Judah from David downwards. Their certainly more modem than the time el 

architecture is undouhtedlv later than the Constantine. 
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very mill'll ruined. A somewhat similar facade, but of a form more 
like the Greek Doric, in the V alley of J choNhaphat, bears the name of 
tin* Sepulchre of St. .lames, and near this is a square tomb cut out of 
{lie rock, but standing free, and with a pyramidal roof, which is unlike 
anything else seen either here or in these pans. 'Flic most, remarkable, 
however, is that called the Tomb of Absalom, consisting of a square 
basis, adorned with 4 Ionic columns on each lace, and above this a low 
I'iivuhir tower, which seems to have been intended to bear either a 
Haul l domed building like the central one on the upper part of the 
Khasne, or a simple dome. The present somewhat anomalous teiniina- 
timi is in masonry, and so unlike everything else of its class that we 
Ionov uf, that we must consider it us a modern improvement. 

The third group is that of Gyrene, on the African coast. Notwith- 
standing the researches of Admiral Ueechey and of M. l’aeho, they are 
Mill much less perfectly known to 11 s than they should be. Their number 
is immense, and they almost all have architectural facades, generally 
n insisting of 2 or more columns between pilasters, like the grottos 
••I lleni II assan, or the tomb of St. .lames at Jerusalem. Many of 
them show a powerful reminiscence of Greek taste, though they are 
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for the must part undoubtedly of Homan date, and the paintings with 
Which many of them are still adorned are certainly in Homan taste 
None of them have such splendid architectural facades as the Khasiii 
at Petra ; but the number of tombs which are adorned with urvlii- 
tectiiral features is greater than in that city, and, grouped as they an- 
together in terraces on the hill side, they constitute a necropolis among 
the most striking of the ancient world. Altogether the group soim 
what resembles that at ( -astef d’Asso, but is more extensive ami far 
richer in external architecture. 

Time has not left us a single built tomb in fill these places, tlnmgli 
there can bo little doubt but that they once were numerous. Almost 
the only torn!) of this class constructed in masonry known to ox fat. 
which in many respects is perhaps the most interesting of all, i» 
round in Asia Minor, fit Myhissa in Curia. In form it is somethin'' 
like the free standing rock-cut examples at Jenisalem. As shown 
in the woodcut (No. 292), it consists of .a square base, which 
supports 12 columns, 8 of which siipjH>rt a dome, the other 4 merely 
completing the square. The dome itself is constructed in the sunn* 
manner as all the Jaina domes are in India, being of the class illustrated 
by the diagrams in woodcuts No. 47 to fit), mid, though ornamented 

with Homan details, 
is so unlike anylhiug 
else ever built by that 
people, and so com- 
pletely and perfectly 
wlmt we find re-ap- 
pealing 10 centuries 

afterwards in the far 
east, that we are 
forced to conclude 
that it belongs to a 
stylo once prevalent 
and long fixed in 
theso lands, though 
it now stands as tin* 
solo representative "1 
its class. 

Another example 
somewhat- similar 
stands at the opposite 
extreme of what may 
lx) called the Homan 
Eastern world, fr“ m 
the locality of which 
we hist spoke, at 
Dugga, near Tuuu*« 
in Africa. This, too. 
consists of a square base, taller than in the last example, and > l, r 
mounted by 12 Ionic columns, but here merely used as ornament 



Tomb ut l>ugga. Kroiu a drawing by F. Catherwnod. 
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to support a comico, the profile of which bears a remarkable resein- 
Manco to Egyptian fonns. It was terminated apparently by a pyramid 
in steps, of which nothing now remains but the 4 head-stones of the 
dimers, which serve to give? character to the angles, which the simple 
pyramid so used always wants. 

This and the St. Eerni tomb arc perhaps the two most elegant 
. xniiiples of tombs which antiquity has ^eft. us, and those which might 
l»o most profitably studied for modern purposes. 

Dom kstic Auciiitkotukk. 

We know, not only from the descriptions and incidental notices 
that have come down to us, but also from the remains found at 
Pompeii and elsewhere, that the private dwellings of the Romans were 
i-hiiriictorised by that magnificence and splendour which we find in all 
'heir works, accompanied, probably, with more than the usual amount 
"f had taste. No palace except that at Spalat.ro has been preserved to 
'ur day, nor any building of such a class as to come under the head of 
'1 stic art; still, so much is to be learnt from what does remain, 
tlwt it is impossible to pass over the subject altogether. 

In Rome itself no ancient house indeed no trace of a domestic 
•'difice exists except the Palace of the Cicsars on the Palatine Mount, 
liven this is now merely a heap of shapeless ruins, so much so as to 
have defied even tlie most imaginative of restorers to make anything 
"f them except a vehicle for the display of their own ingenuity. The 
extent of these ruins, coupled with the descriptions that have been 
preserved, suffice to convince us that, of all the palaces ever built, 
‘‘idler in the East or the West, this was probably the most magui- 
haait and the most gorgeously adorned. Never in the world’s history 
docs it appear that so much wealth and so much power were at the 
voininand of one man as were held by the (Ansars ; and never could the 
world’s wealth havo fallen into the hands of men more inclined to 
lavish it for their own personal gratification than these emperors were, 
besides, they could ransack the whole world for plunder to adorn their 
^hidings, and they could command the artists of (Irecoe, and of all 
the subject kingdoms, to assist in rendering their golden palaces the 
most gorgeous that the world had then seen, or is likely ever to sec; 
again. 

Notwithstanding all this splendour, this palace was probably as an 
architectural object inferior to the Thermic. The thousand and one 
exigencies of private life rendered it impossible to impart to a residence 
-even to that of the world’s master - the same character of grandeur 
as may bo given to a building wholly devoted to show and public 
.purposes. In its glory the Palaco of the Caesars must have been the 
world’s wonder ; but as a min deprived of its furniture and ephemeral 
^piondour, it probably would present nothing either pleasing or 
instructive. We must not look for either beauty of proportion or 
Perfection of construction, nor even for appropriateness of material, in 
dm hastily constructed halls of men whose unl>oundod power was only 
equalled by the coarse vulgarity off their characters. 


2 a 2 
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Sl’ALATKO. 

Tho only palaco of the Homan world of which sufficient, remains 
arc still left to enable us to judge cither of their extent or their 
arrangements is that which Diocletian built for himself at Hpalatro, in 
Dalmatia, and in which he spent the remaining years of his iile. afti r 
shaking oil* the cares of empire. It certainly gives ns a most exnltnl 
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Homo, more especially as this must be regarded* as a fortified piilan*. 
wliieli there is no reason to believe that at Rome was, and its model 
seems to have been the praetorian camp rather than any habitation 
built within the protection of the walls of a city. In consequence of 
this its exterior is plain and solid, except on the side next the sea, 
where it was less liablo to attack. The other 3 sides are only broken 
by the towers that flank them, and thoso that defend tho great gates 
which open in the centre of cifcli face. 

The building is nearly a regular parallelogram, though not quite. 
Tho south side is that facing the sea, being 51)2 ft. from angle to angle; 
the one opposite only 570 ;* while the Ciist. and west sides measure 
each <»H8 ft.., the whole building thus covering about. 04 English acivs. 

The principal cut ranee to the palace is on the north, called tin- 
(lolden (late, represented in tho annexed woodcut (No. 205), showing 
all the peculiarities of Roman architecture in its last stage. Tin- 
horizontal architrave still remains over tho doorway, a useless ornament, 
under a bold discharging arch, which usurps its place and docs it> 
duty. Above this, a row of Corinthian columns, standing <>n 
brackets, supported the archivolts of a range of niches— a piece ef 
plowing decoration, it must be confessed, but one in which tin- 
original purpose of the column has boon entirely overlooked m* 
forgotten. 

Entering this portal, wo pass along a street ornamented with 
arcades on either side, till exactly in the centre of the building this i* 
crossed at right angles by another similar street, proceeding from tin 
so-called Iron and Brazen dates, similar to the (lolden date in design, 
but far less richly ornamented. 

These streets divided the building nearly into 4 portions : tin* 
two northern ones are so much ruined that it is not now easy to sjiv 
either what their [dan was, or to wlvat purpose they were dedicated : 
probably the one might be the lodgings of the guests, the other tin.* 
residence of the principal officers of the household. 

The whole of the southern half of the building was devoted to tin* 
palace proporly so called. It contained 2 temples, as they are im" 
designated. That on the right is said to have been dedicated to Jupiter, 
though, judging from its form, it seems rather ns if intended as the 
mausoleum of the founder than as a temple of that god. As a tempi** 
it has been illustrated at a previous page.* Opposite to it is a small 
temple, dedicated, it is said, to /Esculnpius. 

Between these two is the arcade represented in woodcuts No.24B an«l 
293, at tho upper end of which is the vestibule — circular, as all buiM 
ings dedicated to Vesta, or taking their name from that goddess, should 
lx*. This opened directly on to a magnificent suite of 9 apartments, 
occupying the principal part of the south front of the palace. Beyon'l 
these, on tho right hand, were the private apartments of the omperor* 
and behind them his baths. The opposite side is restored as if R 
exactly corresponded, but this is more than doubtful ; and, indeed* 

1 Bv an oversight this difference is not expressed in the woodcut. 9 Sw* pp,:H.Vtl-*- 
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there is scarcely sufficient authority for many of the details shown in 
the plan, though they are, perhaps, sufficiently exact to convey a 
general idoa of the arrangements of a Homan imperial palace. 

Perhaps, however, the most splendid feature in this palace was the 
great southern gallery, 515 ft. in length by 24 in width, extending 
along tlio whole seaward face of the building. Resides its own intrinsic 
beauty as an architectural feature, it evinces an appreciation of the 
beauties of nature which one \fould hardly expect in a Homan. This 
great gallery is the principal point in the design, and commands a 
view well worthy that such a gallery should be built for its complete 
enjoyment. 

Failing in finding any example of domestic architecture in Rome, 
we turn to Pompeii and Herculaneum, whero wo find numerous and 
most interesting examples of houses of all classes, except, perhaps, tin* 
best ; for there is nothing there to compare with the -Lauren tian villa 
of Pliny, and some others of which descriptions have come down to us; 
and besides this, Pompeii was far more a (Grecian than a Homan city, 
and its buildings ought to be considered rather as illustrative of those 
of Greece, or at least of Magna-Gmi'cia, than of anything found to the 
northward. Still thoy belong to the Homan age, and, except in taste 
and in minor arrangements, we have no reason to doubt, that they did 
rosemble those of Home, at least sufficiently so for illustration. 

W ith scarcely an exception, all the houses of Pompeii were of one 
story only in height, it is true that in sonio we find staircases leading 
to tho roof, and traces of an upper story, but they seem to have been 
places for washing and drying clothes, or some such domestic purpose, 
rather than living or even sleeping rooms. All the principal apart- 
ments, at all events, were certainly on the ground floor. As an almost 
inevitable corollary from this, they all faced inwards, and were lighted 
from courtyards or atria , and not from tho outside ; for, with a people 
who had not glass to put into their windows, it. was impossible to 
enjoy privacy or security without, at the same time excluding both 
light and air, except by lighting their rooms from tho interior, 
lienee it arose that in most instances tho outside of tho better class of 
houses was given up to shops and smaller dwellings, which opened on 
tho street, while the residence itself was wholly hidden from view by 
them, except the principal entrance, and sometimes one or two private 
doors that opened outwards. 

Even in tho smallest class of tradesmen’s houses which opened on 
the street, one apartment seems always to have been unroofed to light 
at least two rooms on each side of it, used as bedrooms ; but as the 
roofs of all are now r gone, it is not easy always to determine which was 
so treated. 

It is certain that, in the smallest, houses which can have belonged 
to persons at all above the class of shopkeepers, there was always a 
eontral apartmont, unroofed in tho centre, into which the others open. 
Sometimes this was covered by 2 beams placed in one direction, and 
2 crossing them at right angles, framing the roof into i) compartments, 
generally of unequal dimensions, the central one being open, and with 
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a c;orroHponding sinking in the floor to receive the rain and drainage 
which inevitably came through it. When this court was ol’ any extent, 
4 pillars wore required at the intersection of tho beams, or angles of 
the opening, to support tho roof. In larger courts 8, 12, 10, or more 
columns were so employed, often apparently more as decorative objects 
than as required by the constructive necessities of the case, and 
very frequently tho numbers were unequal, even on opposite sides. 
Frequently tho angles were not right ^angles, and the pillars spaced 
unequally with a careless disregard of symmetry that strikes us as 
strange, though in such objects this was jieriutps hotter than cold and 
formal regularity, and more productive of grace and beauty. 1 besides 
these courts, there generally existed in the rear of the house a court 
hounded by a dead wall opposite, which in the smaller houses was 
painted, to resemble the garden which the larger mansions possessed 
in this direction. The apartments looking on this were of course 
perfectly private, which cannot he said of any of those looking inwards 
on the atrium. 


The house called that of l ’ansa at Pompeii is a good illustration of 
those peculiarities, and as ono of tho most, regular is generally chosen 
for the purpose of illustration. 

In the annexed plan (woodcut- Mo. 2 ( .»7) all the parts that do not 
belong to the principal mansion are i ; — -l 

shaded darker except the doubtful part , , n 

marked A, which may either have been j. y|: -• ■; ;;a 

a separate house, or the women’s apart- p i 

meats belonging to the principal one, i .= ' 

or, what is probable, may have been do- rfi ; ;j ;; 

signed so as to be used for either pur- j| |jj ij ;; jj : l 

pose. 11 is certainly a separate house, j J i '-\ jj ij i j 

and tho whole of the remainder of this j! i-J! 

side, of the front, and of tho third side, J: 1 t Jj ’ * * " 

till we come opposite to A, was let off as » j 1 1 

shops. At C we have the kitchen and 5 i jf-J j f** jp 

servants’ apartments, with a private on- " iJ l 

trance to the street, and an opening also - PTj !r' 0| j» [T" 

to the principal peristyle of the house. ^ Jffy! IJ 

Returning to the principal entrance -4J Ki? 

or front door D, you enter through a short . [ ■ w 

passage into the outer court E, on each ¥ M -Xl ..1LJ/ I 
side of which are several small apart |4 -j| , , Jj j 

ments, used cither by the inferior mem- f j Lji Hi j 

hers of the housohoid or for guests. A Sj^Tj JJ J J— 
wider passage than the entrance leads |£, i 

from this to the peristyle, or principal J v;’ r ^&Y> r v:i 

apartment of the house. On the left j f v v v ^ 

hand are several small rooms, used no 297 . Hm o of iwa at pnrnp^if. Frvim 

doubt as sleeping apartments, and pro- Geim "***• a. t» 1 i,, 

bably closed by half-doors open above and below, so as to admit air 
and light, while preserving sufficient privacy, for lh>inan tastes at 
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least. In front and on the right hand are 2 larger rooms, either of 
which may have been the triclinium or dining-room, the other being 
what we should call the drawing-room of the house. A passage between 
the kitchen and the central room leads to a verandah which crosses the 
whole length of the house, and is open to tho garden beyond. 

As will be observed, architectural effect- lias beeu carefully studied 
in this design, a vista nearly 300 ft. in length being obtained from tin* 
outer door to tho garden waif, varied by a pleasing play of light and 
sliado, and displaying a gradually increasing degree of spaciousness and 
architectural richness as we advance. All those points must have been 
productive of the most pi casing effect when complete, and of moiv 
beauty tlian has been attained in any modern dwelling of like dimen- 
sions that I am acquainted with. 

Generally speaking the architectural details of the Pompeian houses 
are carolessly and ungracefully moulded, though it cannot be denied 
that sometimes a certain elegance of feeling runs through them that 
pleases in spite of our better judgment- It. was not, however, on form 
that thoy depended for tlieir effect- ; and consequently it is not by that 
that they must bo judged. The whole architecture of tho house was 
coloured, but even this was not considered so important as the paintings 
which covered tho ilat surfaces of the walls. Comparing the Pompeian 
decoration with that of tlio baths of Titus, the only specimen of llm 
same age and class found in Romo, it must be admitted that the Pom- 
peian examples show a more correct taste, not only in the choice but 
in the application of tho ornaments used, though in the execution there 
is often that difference that might be expected between paintings exe- 
cuted for a privatfc individual and those for tho Emperor of the Roman 
world. Notwithstanding this, these paintings, so wonderfully pre- 
served in this small provincial town, are even now the best specimens 
wo possess of mural decoration. They excel tho ornamentation of tlm 
Alhambra as being moro varied and more intellectual. For the same 
reason they arc superior to the works of the same class executed by the 
Moslems in Egypt- and Persia, and they are far superior to the rude 
attempts of tho Gothic architects in the middle ages ; still they an* 
probably as inferior to what the Greeks did in their best days as the 
pillars of the Pompeian peristyles are to tlio porticos of the Parthenon. 
Hut though doubtless far inferior to their originals, those at Pompeii 
are direct imitations of true Greek decorative forms ; and it is through 
them alone that wo can hope even to guoss at. the exquisite beauty to 
which polychromatic architecture onco attained, but which wo can 
scarcely venturo to hope that it will ever attain again. 

One curious point, which has hitherto been too much overlooked, 
is that in Pompeii there aro two perfectly distinct styles of decoration. 
One of these is purely Etruscan, both in form and colour, and stich as 
is only found in tho tombs or on the authentic works of tho Etruscans* 
The other is no less essentially Greek, both in design and colour : it- i- s 
far more common than the Etruscan form, and always easily to he dis- 
tinguished from it. The lastrmentionod or Greek stylo of decoration 
may be again divided into two varieties : one, the most common, con- 
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listing of ornaments directly copied from Greek models ; tlio other with 
a considerable infusion of Homan forms. This Humanised variety of 
(Jreek decoration represents an attenuated and loan stylo of architect ure, 
which I conceive could only have como into fashion from tho continued 
use of iron or bronze, or other metallic substances, for pillars and archi- 
tectural members. Vitruvius reprobates it; and in a later ago (W 
suxlorus speaks of it in a manner which shows that it was practised in 
his timo. The frequency of this sty lb of ornament, both at Pompeii 
and in tho baths of Titus, proves it to have been a very favourite style 
at that. timo. This being tho case, it must have either been a repre- 
sentation of metallic pillars and other architectural objects then in use, 
or it must have led to the adoption of such a style copied from the 
painted decorations. This is a new subject, and could not bo made 
clear, except at considerable length and with the assistance of many 
drawings. 1 look upon it, however, as an almost, undoubted fact that 
tlio Homans did uso metal as a constructive material. Wcro it only 
that columns of extreme tenuity arc represented in these paint ings, we 
might, be inclined to ascribe it to mere incorrect drawing; but the 
whole style of ornament hero shown is such as is never found in stone 
"i* brick pillars, and could only be executed in metal. Uesides this, the 
pillars in question arc always represented in the decorations as simply 
gilt or bronzed, while the representations of stone pillars arc coloured. 
All this evidence goes to prove that a stylo of ait once existed con- 
sisting of the employment, of metal for the principal feature#, all ma- 
terial traces of which are now lost. The disappearance of all remains 
<>f such a style is easily accounted for by the perishable) nature of iron 
from rust, and the value and consequent insecurity of bronze and similar 
metals. We know that much bronze has been stolen, even in recent 
days, from the Pantheon and other buildings which are known to have 
boon adorned with it. 

Another thing which we learn from these paintings is, that though 
the necessities of street architecture compelled these city mansions to 
take a rectilinear outline, whenever the Homan architects built in the 
country tlioy indulged in a picturesque variety of outline and of form 
which they perhaps carried farther than even the Gothic architects of 
the middle ages. This indeed wc might have expected, from the 
carelessness in respect to regularity in the town-houses ; but these were 
interiors, and, were it not for the painted representations of houses, we 
should liavo no means of judging how the same architects would treat 
an exterior. From this source, however, we learn that in the exterior 
arrangements, in situations where they were not cramped by confined 
space, the plan would have been totally free from all stiffness and 
formality. In this respect. Homan taste coincided with that of all true 
architecture in all parts of tho world. It would scarcely have deserved 
to bo noticed, hut that in modem times the fault of too great regularity 
of external plan is painfully prevalent— a fault originated by the archi- 
tects of the Henaissancc, who did not perceive that it was a fatal mis- 
take to treat a number of chambers grouped together precisely as if 
they were a singlo apartment. 
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Bridges and Aqueducts. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory works of the Romans are those which 
we consider as belonging to civil engineering rather than to architec- 
ture. The distinction, however, was not known in their earlier Hays. 
The Romans set about works of this class with a purposc-liko earnest- 
ness that always ensured success, and executed them on a scale which 
loaves nothing to be desired ; while at the same time they entirely 
avoided that vulgarity which their want of refinement allowed almost 
inevitably to appear in more delicate or more ornate buildings. Their 
engineering works also wore free from that degree of incompleteness 
which is inseparable from the state of transition in which their archi- 
tecture was during the whole period of the Empire. It is owing to 
these causes that the substructions of the Appian Way strike every 
boliolder with admiration and astonishment; and nothing impresses 
the traveller more, on visiting the once imperial city, than the long 
lines of aqueducts that are seen everywhere stretching across the now- 
arid plain of the Campagna. It iH true they arc mere lines id' brick 
arches, devoid of ornament, or any attempt at architecture properly so 
called; but they arc so well adapted to the purpose for which they 
were designed, so grand in conception, and so perfect in execution, that 
in spite of their want of architectural character they are among the 
most beautiful of the remains of Roman buildings. 

The aqueducts were not all so devoid of architectural design as those 
of tho (Vimpagna. That, for instance, known as the Pont du (lard, 
built to convey water to tho town of Ni sines in France, is one of the 
most striking works of antiquity. Its height above tho stream is 
about 180 ft., divided into 2 tiers of larger arches surmounted by a 
range of smaller ones, giving the structure tho same finish and effect 
that an entablature and cornice gives to a long range of columns, 
and without one single ornament being introduced, or any member 
that was not absolutely wanted. This arrangement converts what is u 
mere utilitarian work into an architectural screen of a beauty hitherto 
unrivalled in its class. 
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Tho aqueducts of Segovia and Tarragona in Spain, though not per- 
haps so grand, are quite as elegant and appropriate as this ; and if they 
stood across a lino of woll wooded and watered valleys, might form as 
tieautifiil objects. Unfortunately the effect is much marred by tho 
houses and other objects that crowd their bases. Both these riso to 
about 100 ft. abovo tho level of their foundation in the centre. That of 
Segovia is raised on light piers, whoso effect is perhaps somewhat 
spoiled by numerous offsets, and the Vpper tier is perhaps too light 
for tho lower. These defects are avoided at Tarragona, the central 
arches of which are shown in the annexed woodcut. In thiN example 
the proportion of tho upper to tho lower arcade is more perfect, and 
the whole bears a character of lightness combined with constructive 
solidify and elegance unrivalled, so far as 1 know, in any other work 
of its class. It wants, however, tho grandeur of the Pont duUnrd; 
fur though its length is about the same, exceeding 800 ft., it has neither 
its height nor the impression of power given by the great arches of 
that building, especially when contrasted with the smaller ones. 

Tho Roman bridges were designed on the same grand scale as their 
aqueducts, though from their nature they of course could not possess 
the same grace and lightness. This was more* than compensated by 
the inherent solidity and the expression of power that was imparted 
by the Romans to all these structures. They seem to liavo boon de- 
signed to last for ever ; and but for the violence of man, it would be 
hardly possihlo to set limits to their durability. Many still jemain in 
almost every corner of tho Roman Empire ; and wherever found are 
easily recognised by the unmistakcablo impress of Roman grandeur 
which is stamped upon them. 

One of the most remarkable of these is that which Trajan erected at 
Alcantara, in Spain, represented in tho annexed woodcut. The road- 



300. Bridge of Trujan at Alcantara, in Spain. 


way is perfectly level, as is generally the case in Roman bridges, 
though the mode by which this is obtained, of springing the arches 
from different levels, is perhaps not tho most pleasing. To us at least 
It is unfamiliar, and has never, I think, been adopted in modem times. 
In such a case we should either have made tho arches all equal — a mis- 
take, considering their different heights — or have built solidly over the 
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smaller arches' to bring lip the level, which would have been a far 
greater error in construction than the other is in taste. The bridge 
consists of <i arches, the whole length of the roadway being <>50 ft. ; the 
2 central arches are about 100 ft. span; the roadway is 140ft. above 
tho levol of the stream which it crosses. The piers are well propor- 
tioned and graceful ; and altogether tho work is as fine and as tasteful 
an example of bridge-building as can be found anywhere, even in these 
days of engineering activity. • 

The bridge which tho same Emperor erected over tho Danube was 
a far moro difficult work in an engineering point of view ; but tin- 
superstructure being of wood, resting only on stone piers, it would 
necessarily have possessed much less architectural beauty than this, or 
indeed than many others. 

These examples must suffico of this class of Roman works, which is 
so typical of tho style that it was impossible to omit the subject alto- 
gether, though it scarcely belongs in strictness to the objects of this 
book.. .Tlio bridges and aqueducts of the Romans richly deserve the 
attention of the architect, not only because they arc in fact the only 
works which tho Romans, cither from taste or from social position, wiv 
enabled to carry out without affectation, and with all their originality 
and power, but also because it was in building these works that tin.* 
Romans acquired that constructive skill and largeness of proportion 
which enabled them to grasp at such large dimensions, to vault, such 
spaces, and to give to their buildings generally that size and impress 
of power which form their chief if not their only merit. It was this 
too that onabled them to invent that now stylo of vaulted buildings 
which at ono period of the middle iiges promised to reach a degree of 
perfection which no architecture of tho world had ever attained. The 
(lothio stylo, it is true, perished at a time when it was very far from 
completed ; but it is a point of no small interest to know where and 
how it was invented. We shall afterwards have to trace how tar it 
advanced towards that perfection at which it aimed, but to which it 
never reached. Strangely enough it failed solely because of the re- 
vival and tho pernicious influence of that very parent stylo to which it 
owed its birth, and whoso own growth and maturity we have described 
in tins grandeur of the edifices reared at Rome in the first centuries of 
the Empire. 
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I’hkue is no hiatus in tliu whole history of architecture more complete 
than that which occurs in Central Asia during the 10 centurion which 
elapsed from the conquest of that country by Alexander the (treat till 
the time when it fell under the yoke of the Mahometans. At the same 
time there are few gaps which it would be moro interesting to till up. 
or though wo arc enabled from our knowledge of the history of 
Unman art to trace every stop of the chango which took place in the 
transformation of the classic style of Rome to that, of the Mediaeval 
Gothic, we aro wholly without the means of following out the same 
process in the East. The destruction of Alexandria, and the disappear- 
ance of Seleucia and (Hesiphun and all the other great cities of Asia, 
have left us almost wholly without materials for this purpose. In 
consequence of this many of the forms which architecture took during 
tho middle ages in the eastern half of the Roman Empire must remain 
to us inexplicable riddles, unless it should happen that a moro careful 
examination of provincial examples may supply the required informa- 
tion. It is more than probable that such cities as Diarbekr, Mardin, 
hisibin, and others situated near the hills and where stone was cur- 
rently used, may afford many examples for this purpose when looked 
tor, and there are no doubt many very early churches in Asia Minor 
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and Armenia wliicli would supply some at least of the links in the now 
broken chain. 

it is truo nevertheless that the study of Roman art explains much 
of what wo find in the first ages of that of Byzantium. But the trans- 
formation of the former into the latter style was owing to the intro- 
dilution of a new element which has hitherto been unheeded, ami ;i 
knowledge of which can only be supplied from Central Asia. 

The want of this knowledge is not so much felt in studying the 
buildings of Constantinople itself as in those of Armenia and Asia 
Minor. In the capital the influence of Rome always predominated, 
but farther east it very early gave place to the Asiatic forms whoso 
influence soon obliterated all trace of western art. 

It. is only when we shall acquire a knowledge of the stops of the 
transformation in the East as well as in the W est that we shall under- 
stand the Christian Byzantine style, which is almost equally important 
with the Gothic, or know from whence and how that Eastern style 
aroso : at present we aro very far from having the information requisite 
for the purpose. 

The dearth of monuments is almost absolute during the first half of 
those dark ages of the Porsian Empire. During that period the throne 
was occupied by the Soloucidu; and Arsacidm, Grecian and Parthian 
strangers, who occupied the country more as a conquered province 
than ;is their settled homo, and consequently cared little to adorn it 
with great or lasting monuments of art. 

Their cities were built principally out of the materials of the older 
capitals, and adorned with architectural ornaments stolen from their 
edifices. These materials too being merely sunburnt bricks, we can- 
not. wonder that, all the principal buildings, not only of Susa and 
Babylon, but also of Seleueia and Ctcsiplion, have wholly disappeared. 

Had these cities been situated farther north, and had stone been 
more generally employed in their construction, the case might have 
been different; but the sunburnt bricks and wooden pillars which 
seem always to have been the staple material of construction in the 
southern parts of tlio valley of the Euphrates perish almost as seen 
the buildings in which thoy are used arc deserted, and in a few years 
leave nothing but a mass of undefinablo rubbish. 

Tho only two buildings which are known to exist belonging to this 
period are tho ruins of two palaces, one at Diarbckr, the other at 
A1 lladhr. Both owe their preservation to the circumstance of their 
being situated near tho hills, and consequently to their being built of 
tho stone of tho neighbourhood. 

The building at Iliarbekr is known as tho palaeo of Tigranes, though 
certainly more modem than his ago. It consists principally of a facade 
two stories in height, ornamented with Corinthian pilasters and three 
quarter columns of a debased but picturesque style. These are sur- 
mounted by very deep ontablaturos, every member of which is over- 
loaded with minute and elaborate carving, displaying all the Roman 
ornaments, but seldom in their right places, and far too crowded to be 
pleasing. 
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Between the pillars are doorways and windows, some crowned with 
printed arches, others with a rude trefoil, but none with the plain 
square architrave of the classic stylos. Altogether the building is such 
that if it wore found in Fiance no one would hesitate to aseriho it to 
tlu> reign of Francis I. ; and it would be difficult to point out any 
feature in this Eastern example which would not perfectly agroo with 
Mich an ascription. So remarkably similar were the forms which arose 
in (lilleront parts of the world immediately out of the Classic style, in 
the middle ages, both to one another and to those which prevailed 
when, during the period of the Renaissance, architecture passed back 
t«» the pseudo-classic again. 

The Golden Gateway and the mosque of Omar at .Jerusalem are tho 
buildings in the East which most resemble this one at JJiarbekr in 
style. Those examples certainly belong to the ago of Constantine, 
ami the exuberance of ornament at Diarbekr, and tho admixture of 
barbarian details, would lead us to suppose that this palace was more 
nmdeni than those buildings at Jerusalem. Tho tmo explanation, 
however, most probably is that this building is situated in a remote 
province, where Roman influence must always have been weak, and 
where consequently its builders emancipated themselves earlier from 
the classic forms than they could do in countries longer occupied 
by the Romans. Though not so early as the time of Tigrancs, it is 
probable that this building was erected at least a century before that 
“f Constantino. * 

The other building, that at A1 lladhr, is situated in the plain, 
about 30 miles from the Tigris, nearly west from the ruins of Raich 
s luirghat. 



'*01 . plan of Palace at A1 Hailbr. From a Sketch by Mr. Layanl. Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. 


The city itself is circular in plan, nearly an English mile in 
diameter, an d surrounded by a stone wall with towers at intervals. 
In the eontro of this stands a walled enclosure, nearly square in plan, 
about 700 ft. by 800. This is again subdivided into an outer and inner 
court, by a wall across its centre?. The outer court is unencumbered 

2 it 
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by buildings, the inner nearly filled with them. Tho principal of 
these is that represented in woodcut No. 301 . It consists of three 
largo and four smaller halls placed side by side, with various smaller 
apartments in tho rear of these. All those halls are roofed by seini- 
circular tunnel vaults, without ribs or other ornament, and they 
all ontiroly open in front, all tho light and air being admitted from 
this one end. 

There can be very little doubt but that tlieso halls are copies, or 
intended to be so, of the halls of tho old Assyrian palaces ; but that 
strange mania for vaulted roofs which seized on all the nations of the 
first as well as on thoso of the West during the middle ages led the 
architect on to a new class of arrangements, which renders the resem- 
blance by no moans apparent at first sight. 

The old halls had almost invariably tlioir entrances on tlio longer 
side; but with a vault this would have required immense abutments; 
and without intersecting vaults, which wore not thon invented, would 
oven thon have been difficult. 

Tho most obvious mode of meeting the difficulty was that adopted 
horo of using tho halls (is abutments tho one to the other, like the 
arches of a bridge ; so that, if tho two external arches were firm, all tin- 
rest wero safe. This was provided for by making the outer halls 
smaller, as shown in the elevation (woodcut No. 302), or by strength- 
ening tho outer wall. But even thon tho architect seems to have shrunk 
from weakening tho intermediate walls by making too many openings 
in them. Thoso which do exist aro small and infrequent ; so that there 
is generally only ono entrance to each apartment, and that so narrow 
as to scorn incongruous with the size of the room to which it leads. 

It is by no means clear to what use tho square apartment in the 
rear with the double wall was applied. It may have been a temple, 
but more probably contained a stair or inclined piano leading to the 
roof or upper rooms, which almost certainly existed over the smaller 
halls at least. 

All the details of tho building are copied from the Roman, the 

areliivolts and pi- 



302. Elevation of part of the Palace at Al Hadhr. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


lasters almost lite- 
rally so, but still so 
rudoly executed as 
to prove that it was 
not done under the 

direct superintend- 
ence of a Roman 
artist. This is even 
more evident with 


regard to the griffins 

and soroll-work, and the acanthuB-leavos which ornament the capitals 
and friezes. Tho most peculiar ornament, however, is the range of 
masks which are carried round all the archivolts of tho arches. The 


only thing known at all similar is the celebrated arch at Voltcrra 
with throe masks ; but hero thoso are infinitely more numerous over 
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all the arches, and form in fact the principal features of the deco- 
rations. 

Even tradition is silent regarding the date of these remarkable 
mins. Tho stylo of architecture, however, certainly points to a period 
anterior to tho age of Constantine, but not so early as the time of 
Anrelian and the flourishing days of Palmyra. They are probably 
nearly coeval with those at Diarbekr. It is difficult, however, to speak 
at all confidently, as we are so entirely ignorant of the local circum- 
stances of tho place at tho time the buildings were erected, and local 
}RH?uliurities often influence a stylo as mucli as tho ago in which it 
flourished. 

With the accession of the Sassanians, A.n. 223, Persia regained 
lunch of that power and stability to which she had been so long a 
stranger. The capture of the Homan Emperor Valerian by the 2nd 
king of the race, the comp lest of Armenia and victories over Galenas 
by the 7th, and tho exploits of the 14th, Hah ram Ganr, anil his visit 
I" India and alliance with its kings, all point to extended power 
abroad; while the improvement in the fine arts at home indicates 
ivhuning prosperity and a degree of security unknown since the tall 
<>f the Acluemenidas. 

These kings seem to have been of nativo race, and claimed descent 
from the older dynasties ; at all events they rostered tho ancient 
religion, and many of the habits and customs with which we are 
familiar as existing before the time of Alexander the Great. a 

As before romarked, the fire-worship does not admit of temples, 
and wo consequently miss that class of buildings which in all ages 
l*Ht illustrates the beauties of architecture ; and it is only in a few 
scattered remains of palaces that we are able to trace the progress of 
Gao -stylo. Such as they are, they indicate considerable originality and 
power, but at the same time a state of society when attention to 
security hardly allowed the architect the free exercise of the more 
delicate ornaments of his art. 

The Sassanians took up the stylo where it was left by the builders 
of A1 Hadlir, but we only find it after a long interval of time, during 
which changes had taken place which altered it to a considerable 
extent,, and made it in fact into a now and complete style. 

Thoy retained the groat tunnol-like halls of A1 liadhr, but only as 
entrances. They cut hold arches through the dividing walls, so as to 
form them into lateral suites. But above all thoy learnt to placo 
domes on the intersections of their halls, not resting on drums, but on 
pei'dentive j?, 1 and did not oven attempt to bring down simulated lines of 
support to the ground. Besides all these constructive peculiarities, 
fhoy lost all trace of Homan detail, but adopted a system of long reed- 
like pilasters, extending from tho ground to tho cornice, below which 


1 These are expedients for filling up the or corbels placed in an angle. Kxamples 
corners of square lower stories on which it of them will Ik? found in the chapter on 
is intended to place a circular superstructure. Mahometan Architecture in India, further 
i'hey somewhat resemble very large brackets on. 
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t hoy wore joined by small semicircular arches. They in short adopted 
sill the peculiarities which are found in tho Byzantine stvle as carried 
out at a later ago in Armenia and the East. We must know more of 
this style, and bo slide to ascribe authentic dates to such examples sis 
wo sire acquainted with, before we can decide whether the SasKuniuns 
borrowed the style from tlio Eastern Romans, or whether they were in 
fact the inventors from whoi^ the sirchitects of tho more western 
nations took the hints which they afterwards so much improved upon. 

Tho various steps by which the Romans advanced from the con- 
struction of buildings like tho Pantheon to that, of the church of 
St. Sophist sit Constantinople are so consecutive and so easily traced, 
thsit they sire intelligible in themselves without the necessity of seeking 
for any foreign element which may hsive affected them. If it really was 
so, and the architecture of Constantinople was not influenced from tin- 
East, we must admit that tho Sassanian was an independent and simul- 
taneous invention, possessing characteristics well worthy of study. It 
is quite certain too that this style liad a direct influence on the Christian 
and Moslem styles of Asia, which exhibit many features which thev 
could not have derived from any of the more western styles. 

A few examples will render this clearer than it can bo made in 
words. The plan and section (woodcuts No. 303 and No. ROT) of a 



3u3. Clan of Palace at Serbislan. 301 Section on line A B of Pulaco at Serbiatau. From a drawing i>‘ 
Scale 100 ft. to i In. Flandin and Ooste's Voyage en J’orse. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


small but interesting palace at Serbistan will explain most of the pecu- 
liarities of tho style. The entrances, it will bo observed, are deep 
tunnel- like arches, but the centre is covered by a dome resting on 
pendentives, not filling up the angles by a great bracket, as was usual 
with the Romans, but constructed by throwing a series of arches across 
them, as shown in the woodcut, so us to convert the square into the 
circular form required. The dome too is elliptical, not semicircular, ami 
is the next step to the pointed or conical dome, which was necessarily 
introduced in the more rainy climates further north. Being of brick, 
the building depended externally on stucco for its ornaments ; and this 
having perished, we are left without the means of judging of its details 
or oruamontal features. 

In the lateral halls, pillars are placed at some distance from the 
walls, from which heavy transveise ribs spring. The builders thu* 
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obtained the moans of counteracting the thrust of the vault, without 
breaking the outline by buttresses externally, and without occupying 

much room on tho floor, whilo at the ___ 

same time these projections added 

considerably to the architectural effect H . 1 B 

of the interior. The date of this build- Z 

ing is not correctly known, but most 

probably it belongs to the ago of Kha- ]H ' '- y M i B 

pour in the middle of the third ccn- Si I i| ft 

The palace at Firouzabad is jiro- Hi"! 
hahly a century more modem, and B . flfe 

riveted on a far more magnificent scale, '■ 

being in tact the typical building of §1 '• j|. 

the style, so far at least as we at pro- ^ r ^HBZ[ BMjHpSWLBMfljHMOlBtBREHr 

As will be seen in the plan (wood- j*j ‘ 9 9' K 

eut No. 305) the great central entrance 9 9 ft 

"pens laterally into two side chain- ; MM| flBBMf fftWZflf 
bei*H, and these into a suite of three 

h«g the whole width of tho building. 

Ikyond this is an inner court, sur- 

ruumlcd by apartments all opening ^a(J| 

As will be perceived from the 

xr llAl , _ i • » :«ir». IM.'ui of I’iilnce al Kiruiiziihinl. From a 

odcilt No. .10b, representing one of drawing l»y Klumlin ami CosIp. 

the doorways in the domed halls, the Sc:lIc ,wfl - tn 1 i,, • 

details havo nothing J toman about - - ---■ 

bl1 * aro . dii r tly f ? m 

l orsepohs, with so little change that . 

the style, so far as wo can now judge, ' TI ; 

i« almost an exact reproduction. The 1 

l»ortion of the exterior represented in ~ 

woodcut No. 307 tells the same tale, ' 

though for its prototype we must go in 

back still fiirther to the ruins at j: jj| I !j j 

W urka — the building called Wuswus ill iljii 

a t that place (sec page 185) being a ' I '1 j| L . i --- 

palace arranged very similarly to p : i 1 J j I, H., $ 

these, and adorned externally by pa- j JJ 1 jfi |v 

fellings and reeded pilasters, differing 

from these buildings only in detail and : JSiiii- 

an-aiigement, but in all essentials so 

bke them as to prove that tho Sassani- •« ft*. 

borrowed most of their pcculiari- m Bt £5|JS£ d ’ Fr,,rn Flan,lin 

bes from earlier native examples. 

Tho building itself is a perfectly regular parallelogram, 332 ft. by 
*80, without a single break, or even an opening of any sort., except 


:*0rt. Doorway at Firouzulwl. Fr«*m FI and in 
and Coatr. 
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the one groat arch of the cntranco ; and externally it has no ornament 
but tho repetition of the bill pilastors and narrow arches represented 
in woodcut No. 307. Its aspect is thus simple and severe, hut mure 

like a gigantic Ilastile than the 
palace of a gay pavilion-loving 
people like the Persians. 

Internally tho arrangement 
of tho halls is simple and appro- 
priate, and, though somewhat 
too formal, is dignified and ca- 
pable of considerable architec- 
tural display. On the whole, 
however, its formality is perhaps 
less pleasing than tho more pic- 
turesque arrangements of the pa- 
lace at Sorhistan last described. 



307. Part of External Wall, FimnxalHid. No .scale. 


Another century probably olapsed before Ivhosru (Nushirvan) com- 
menced the most during, though certainly not tho most beautiful, 
building ever attempted by any of his raco; for to him we must 
ascribe the well-known “Tak Kesra ” (woodcuts No. 308 and No. 300), 
the only important ruin that now marks tho site of tho Ctosiphon of 
tho Greeks —tho groat Madain of tho Arabian conquerors. 

As it is, it is only a fragment of a palace, a facade similar in 

arrangement to that 
at Firouzabad, but on 
a much larger scale, 
its width being 370 
ft., its height 105. 
Instead of tho plain 
circular arch of tin 1 
earlier oxumplo, the 
architect here has at- 
tempted the section 
of one of his domes - 
hoping thus to avoid 
some, at least, of the 
lateral thrust - to obtain, in short, by an ellipse what the Gothic archi- 
tects managed by tho pointed arch. As a more scientific point of con- 
struction it is not clear that the Sassanian did not take the best mode 
of attaining his end; but to our eyes, at least, it appears fortunate 
that tho Gothic architects had other models before them, or they might 
have copied what perhaps even their ability would never have rendered 
a beauty. 

Another detail in which this building contrasts most painfully 
with tho last described is that, instead of the tall, simple, and elegantly- 
shaped pilasters that adorned its exterior, wo here find a number of 
stories of blind arches superimposed the one on tho other without any 
apparent motive, and certainly without any compensating degree of 
ologanco. The foiling of small arches, however, round the great one 



308. Plan of T&k K« wru at Ctrblphun. From Flutulin ami Coate. 
Scale 100 ft. to l in. 



3o9. Klevulion of Goat Aivli nf Tftk Kiur.i ut Ctrsiplion. Scale 60 ft. to 1 in. 

Though it may not perhaps bo beautiful, tliero is something cer- 
tainly grand in a great vaulted entrance, 72 ft. wide by 85 ft. in height, 
and 115 in depth, though it makes tlio entrance at the inner end and 
all tho adjoining parts look singularly small. It would havo required 
tlio rest of the palace to havo been carried out on an dnhoard-of 
scalo to compensate for this defect. Tho Saracenic architects got ovor 
tho difficulty by making the great portal a semidomo, and by cutting 
it up with ornaments and details, so that the doorway looked as large 
as was required for the space it occupied. Here, in the parent form, 
all is perfectly plain in tho interior, and painting only could havo 
been employed to relieve its nakedness, which however it never could 
have dono effectually. 

Taking it altogether tho building is interesting as containing the 
germs of much that followed, rather than for any intrinsic merit of 
its own. Tho same is perhaps 1 * * 4 true of tho stylo to which it belongs. 
If properly worked out and illustrated it would probably explain 
nearly all the difficulties of the Eastern forms of the Byzantine stylo ; 
and there can be little doubt but that ample materials exist fur the 
purpose, and will be made available as soon as attention is fairly 
directed to the subject. 

1 These 5 buildings, taking the first two Firouzabad . . a.d, 

as one, probably date as near as may he one Ctesiphon .... S50 

century from each other, thus— \ hare skeleton which it will require much 

Diarbekr . . A.n. 2501 time and labour to clothe with flesh and re- 

AlHadhr . . . .250/ store to life. 

Serbistan .... 350 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thk first century of the Ilcjra forms a chapter in the history of niitii 
kind as startling from tho brilliancy of its events as it is fistonisliing 
from tho permanence of the results attained. Whether wo consider 
the Hist outburst, of Mahometanism as a conquest of one of tlu* most 
extensive empires of the world by a small and previously unknown 
people, or as the propagation of a now religion, or as both these events 
combined, the success of the movement is without a parallel in history. 
It. far surpassed the careers of the great Eastern conquerm* in the 
importance of its effects, and the growth of the Roman empire in bril- 
liancy and rapidity. From Alexander to Napoleon conquests have 
generally been the result of the genius of some gifted individual, and 
have left, after a short period, but. slight traces of their transient 
splendour. Even Rome’s conquest of the world was a slow and painful 
effort compared with that of the Arabians ; and, though she imposed her 
laws on the conquered nations, and enforced them by her military 
organisation, slio neither attempted nor had the power to teaeli them a 
new faith; nor could she bind the various nations together into one 
great people, aiding her with heart, and hand in the great mission she 
had undertaken. 

It is true that a poor and simple, lmt. warlike and independent, 
people like the Arabs could not long exist close to the ruins of so 
wealthy and so overgrown an empire as that of Constantinople without 
making an attempt to appropriate the spoil which the effeminate hands 
of its possessors were evidently unable to defend. It was equally 
impossible that so great a perversion of Christianity as then prevailed 
in Egypt and Syria could exist in a country which from the earliest 
ages had boon the seat of the most earnest Monotheism, without pro 
voting some attempt, to return to the simpler faith which had never 
bcon wholly superseded. So that on tho whole the extraordinary suc- 
cess of Mahometanism at. its first, outset must, be attributed to the 
utter corruption, religious and political, of the expiring empire of the 
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Kiist, as much as to any inhorent greatness in the system itself, or the 
ability of the loaders who achieved the great work. 

Had it boon a mere conquest it must have crumbled to pieces as 
soon as completed ; for Arabia was too thinly populated to send forth 
jinnies to fight continual battles and maintain so widely extended an 
umpire. Its permanence was owing to the fact, that the converted 
tuitions joined tho cause with almost the enthusiasm of its original pro- 
moters; Persia, Syria, and Africa in tuVn sent, forth their swarms to 
swell the tido of conquest., and to spread the religion of Islam to the 
remotest corners of the glohc. 

To understand cither Mahometan history or art it is most essential 
In bear this constantly in mind, and not to assume that, because the 
lirst impulso was given from Arabia, everything afterwards must, ho 
traced hack to that primitive people ; on the contrary, there was no 
great- depopulation, if any, of the conquered countries, no great, trans- 
plantation of races. Each country retained its old inhabitants, who 
under a new form followed their old habits and clung to their old 
feelings with all tho unchangeahlcncss of the East, and perhaps with 
even less outward change than is usually supposed, before the time 
"f Mahomet the Sabtcan worship of the shirs was common to Arabia as 
well as to Persia and a grejit part of the Eabylonian empire. The 
•Jewish religion was diffused through Syria and parts of Arabia. Egypt , 
l"iig before the time of Mahomet, must have been to a great extent 
Arabian, as it now wholly is. In all these countries the religion of 
Mahomet, struck a chord that still vibrated among the people, and must 
lave appeared more as a revival of the past than as the preaching of a 
now faith, in Spain alone colonization to some extent, seems to have 
taken phice, and the faith to have been new and strange ; and there 
tuo alone we find tho inevitable corollary of its early extinction. 

So weak indeed in the converted countries was the mere Arabian 
influence, that each province soon shook off its yoke, and, under their 
"wn caliphs, Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain soon became 
independent states, yielding only a nominal fealty to that, caliph who 
claimed to he the rightful successor of the Prophet, and, except in 
faith and the form of religion, the real and essential change was slight, 
and far more in externals than in the innate realities of life. 

All this is more evident from the architecture than it is from any 
other source, without at least more study than most people would feel 
inclinod to devote to the subject. The Arabs themselves hod no archi- 
tecture, properly so called. Their only temple was the Kaubah at 
Mecca, a small square tower, almost without any architectural orna- 
ments, and far more famous for its antiquity and sanctity tlian for any 
artistic merit. 

It is said that Mahomet built a mosque at Modi ili — a simple edifice 

bricks and palm-sticks . 1 But the Koran gives no directions on the 
object, and so simple were the primitive habits of the nomadc Arabs 
that, it is probable that if the religion had been confined to its native 

1 Abulfedn, ed. Keiske, vol. i. p. 32. 
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land, no mosque worthy of the name would ever have been erected. 
With them prayer everywhere and anywhero was equally acceptable. 
All that was required was for the faithful to turn towards Mecca at 
stated times and pray, going through certain forms and in certain 
attitudes, but whether the place was the desert or tho housetop wu.s 
quito immaterial. 

Persia too seems in tho earlier ages of Mahometanism to haw 
retained her primitive horror for a stone-and-mortar worship, and to 
have refrained from building mosques, as she had refrained in still 
earlier ages from erecting temples properly so called ; at least no trace 
of any ancient mosque lias yet been discovered in that land, nor even 
a very distinct tradition of their former existence or character. If 
they did exist, they no doubt took their forms principally from the 
buildings with which tho Sassanian kings had adorned the country. 

In Syria the earlier buildings were direct copies of tho Byzantine 
churches that had previously existed there ; and in Egypt the Roman 
remains furnished both tho ideas and tho materials for their earliest 
edifices. Unfortunately tho architecture of these lands, from the time 
of Constantino to that of iicraclius, is only voiy imperfectly known to 
us, and there is some difficulty in tracing tho Moorish forms back 
their source. 

In Spain tho Roman remains exorcised an even more distinct, influ- 
ence on the stylo than elsewhere, and, knowing more of Mahometan 
architecture in that country, wo can more easily point out tho mudo in 
which this influence acted. 

This adoption of tho forms belonging to tho conquered countries is 
evon more striking when we turn to India, whore in tho 12th century 
we find the Moslems employing Hindu architects to erect and adorn 
thoir mosques in their own native stylos. Even two centuries later, 
when tho Mahometans conquered Constantinople and began to adorn 
it with edifices consocratod to their own faith, they did not follow the 
models they were familiar with in those lands whore they had long 
been settlod, but copied, with more or less fidelity, tho Christian edifices 
of the captured city. 

It is true that, after centuries of practice, most of these hetero- 
geneous clemonts became fused into a complete stylo. This stylo pos- 
sesses so much that is entirely its own as to make it often difficult to 
detect the germs, taken from older styles of architecture, which gave 
rise to many of its most striking peculiarities. These, however, are 
never entirely obliterated. Everywhere the conviction is forced upon 
us that originally tho Moslems had no style of their own, but adopted 
those whioh they found practised in the countries to which they caiue. 
In other words, the conquered or associated people still continued 
to build as they had built beforo their conversion, merely adapting 
their former methods to the purposes of thoir new religion. Aftei’ 
a time this Mahometan clement thus introduced into the styles <d 
different countries produced a certain amount of uniformity. This 
was increased no doubt by the intercommunications which arose from 
tho community of religion. In this way at last a stylo was elaborated, 
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tolerably homogeneous, though never losing entirely those local pecu- 
liarities which it roeeived from tho earlier styles out of which it rose, 
and which still continue to mark most distinctly the various nationali- 
ties which made up tho groat empire of Islam. 

So essential is the observance of these distinctions of ratios and 
styles to cnablo us to understand tho architecture generally and appro- 
priately known under the' title of Saracenic, that it is impossible to 
follow its history consecutively as a wliole ; and it will bo necessary to 
divide it into chapters, each comprising a separate branch of tho stylo, 
and thus going several times over the same periods of time, but of 
course avoiding as far as may bo possible anything like repetition. 

Tho following appears to bo the division that will cnablo this to bo 
done with tho greatest distinctness : — 

1st. The Syrian the earliest and most liko the llyzantino of all 
the Mahometan styles, but of which few early specimens now remain. 

2nd. Tho Egyptian, which may bo called tlie typical stylo of the 
group, commencing at the same time and from the same originals as 
the Syrian; but, being practised without foreign admixture for 10 or 
11 centuries, it accpiired a completeness and at tho same timo an 
elegance greater than what is found in any of tho others. 

3rd. The Persian — a stylo whose origin it is difficult now to traco, 
hut which at its culminating point rivalled that of Egypt in splendour, 
but never in elegance nor in tmo architectural propriety. 

4th. The Indian styles naturally form tho next chapter. Their 
origin and history being perfectly well known, no difficulty can arise 
in tracing them to their sourco, or marking their gradations, or in 
appreciating their beauties, which in somo respects are nearly un- 
rivalled. 

5th. Aftor completing this survey of tho Eastern styles, we return 
to that of Spain — a style differing so much from tho others as to con- 
stitute a subject very complete in itself. 

5th. Tho last distinctive style is that of Constantinople, comprising 
merely those edifices which were erected by the Turks in imitation of 
Santa Sophia and the other Christian churches of that city. 1 

Domes and Pointed Akches. 

It will be necessary, before describing the different branches of 
Saracenic architecture, to say a few words on the introduction of somo 
of its principal distinctive features. In speaking of Koman architecture 
allusion was more than once made to the chango brought about by tho 


1 As will be observed, the style enumerated believe the order adopted will be found more 

under the first two heads rose directly out of convenient. Besides, we know so very little 

the Byzantine art , and in strictness the of the arts of the Christian East, between the 

chapter ought consequently to follow what is ages of Constantine and Heraclins, that no 

nid on that style. A perfectly consecutive direct light can, at present at least, Ik* thrown 

arrangement of so complex a subject is, 1 on the subject from that source. If, how- 

fear, impossible ; and so much inconvenience ever, ?ny part of what follows seems obscure 

would occur from breaking the thread of the from the want of the previous knowledge, I 

Christian narrative, to introduce a descrip- must beg the rea/1 er ■ to peruse first the 

tion of a style, only two of whose various chapter on Byzantine art, and then return 

forms rose out of that Christian art, that I to this. 
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introduction of arches by that people, nut only into the construction, 
but into the decorative parts of buildings. Even this was less im 
portant. than the introduction of continuous arches, or in other word 
of vaults and domes, as a roofing to interiors, which gave an entirely 
now character to the whole art,, necessitating a new and complicate] 
arrangement of thrusts and equipoises, with abutments and buttresses 
of various sorts, to maintain an equilibrium in the various parts of tin- 
edifice. This necessity was wEolly unknown in earlier styles — a ]m*}» 
sufficient to support a weight, acting perpendicularly upon it being all 
that was then required; and as pillars sufficed, and were the most con 
venient mode of effecting this, they were generally adopted for tin 
purpose. The walls were merely subordinate screens, and a description 
of tho orders, as thoy were called, or, in other words, of pillars with 
the bases and entablatures, constituted tlu; whole science of decorative 
architecture. With the introduction, however, of stone roofs, con 
Ktructod on this principle, the case became widely different, rillab 
no longer sufficed, and walls of greater or loss thickness, or pici> 
which were massive fragments of walls, were introduced, and tin- 
whole style of decoration and construction altered to suit this new 
exigency —that of constructing a building whose roof should be emu- 
posed of tho same materials as its walls. 

The human roofs were of two kinds : the one domical, or circular 
both in plan and section; tho other either a plain tunnel- vault, urn 
continuous vault of the same sort, intersected by smaller or similar 
vaults cutting into the principal one at right angles. The Pantheon 
at Pome 1 is tho typical example of the first, the Basilica of Maxell 
fiiiN 8 of the last, class of vaults. Tho latter generally were consideml 
as the most convenient, inasmuch as tho rooms they covered were 
rectangular in plan, whicli is always an advantage for an interior, 
and they might bo in any proportion of width to length that might be 
desired. Tho funner at first were confined to circular apartments ; by 
degrees, howovor, men learnt, by the use of pen dent ives (as will In* 
explained in the chapter on Byzantine art), and by other expedients, 
to place dornos first on square, and then on rectangular apartments, 
and by this means thoy formed roofs which surpass in beauty any of 
those constructed on the rectangular principle. 

In the division of the Roman empiro and Roman art the dome fell 
to the share of tho eastern half, tho rectangular vaults to the western 
half of tho empire ; both worked them out in their own pecnliar fashion 
till they wholly lost all trace of their Roman origin, but neither ever 
practically interfered with the heritage of the other — tho dome in 
Western Europe being rare and exceptional, and never an essential 
part of the stylo, while the rectangular vault is its rare in the East, 
and quite as little an integral part of their mode of decoration. So far 
as wo can now form an opinion, the eastern nation had by far the 
noblest share, and took tho element of Roman art which was most 
capable of being elaborated into forms of beauty. They never, how- 

1 Woodcut, p. 311 et aeq, * P. 320 et seq. 
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ever, liiiil either the power or the energy of the western people, and 
the result perhaps is that the inferior element is worked into more 
Conns of hoauty than the nobler one, but this is certainly not always 
the cast?, though it is so often enough to make ns regret the strange 
neglect of this wonderful invention of the domo by our Gothic fore- 
fathers. 

before much progress had been made in tlio practice of this new 
art of roofing, both nations found thefnselves forced to abandon the 
M'luioircular arch, and to adopt either the pointed one or some stilted 
«»r analogous form. Jn the West it was the exigencies of vaulting that 
induced the architects to adopt so universally as they did the broken 
arch instead of the continuous one. This is now generally admitted ; 
but it. is not so well understood why in the East it should also have 
ci»me into such general use. A little reflection, however, will show 
how difficult it is to adopt the curves of a pendentive to a circular arch, 
iiud how weak the arrangement is when it is done, the upper curves 
al A in the annexed diagram (Fig. 1) being actually evanescent, points 



of no thickness in some parts, if properly carried out. With a pointed 
wli, however (Fig. 2), even when the pemlentives follow its lines, 
there is some thickness in every part, and no curve need slope forward 
at a greater angle than 45 degrees. The eastern pointed arch is 
always, from this cause 1 believe, straight-lined at the summit, lhit 
if, as in the third example, the architects were content to reduce the 
square on the ground, first to ail octagon at the springing of the roof, 
and then, by cutting off the angles, to a polygon of 1(3 sides, on which 
a circle easily rests, with the assistance of the pointed arch, tho whole 
becomes so constructively correct that no difficulty is experienced, 
oven in domes of very great span, while tho same arrangement with 
circular arches would have been both weak and awkward. 

•Still it is scarcely probable that the Saracenic architects would 
have used this form so early and so generally as they did, if it was not 
a usual and customary shape of arch in the East at the time when they 
first began to build. There is every reason to suppose that this was 
the case; and that from the tiwo of the building of the sepulchral 
chambers at Mycenae to tho Christian era there is no difficulty in 
.tracing it in Greece, in Etruria, and in Asia Minor, wherever a 
t’elasgio or Oriental people are found. In tho older examples it is 
always constructed horizontally, in which form it is familiar and 
frequent (as at Assos, woodcut No. 198) as an ornamental style of 
opening. 

Tt is found in the pyramids of Memo (as before mentioned, page 250), 
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an old as 8 centuries beforo Christ, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson 1 \m 
pointed out its frequent use in the Christian churches of the The] mid 
before the era of the llejra. It is 'true that, wherever tho influence 
of Homo was thoroughly established, wo find during the period of their 
domination nothing but circular arches ; but it is not a little curious 
to find the pointed shape in the earliest Christian church of which wo 
have any knowledge — tho one built in the age of Constantine over the 
tomb of our Saviour at Jerusalem. Thoro tho older Oriental form 
roappears, so timidly, it is true, as almost to escape observation, hut 
still showing how readily an Eastern people return to ancient habits 
and feelings as soon the oppressing hand is removed. Other 
examples of this age exist, 1 believe, at Diarbekr, and at other places 
in that country ; but they have neither boon looked for, nor, when 
seen, examined with the care they deserv e. Pointed arches reappear 
in the aqueducts of Justinian at Constantinople, and evidently were 
becoming or had become a current featuro of architectural decoration 
at the time of tho great Moslem irruption. If no other proof of this 
existed, the fact that the Saracenic architects used them almost exclu- 
sively from tho first ought to ho sufficient to establish the fact. They 
are found in tho oldest part of the mosque which Amrou built at Fostat, 
or Old Cairo, in tlio middle of the 7th century. No others are used con- 
structively in the great mosque el Aksah built at Jerusalem at the end 
of that century ; and in the mosquo of Ebn Touloun at Cairo, erected 
in tho 9th century, the pointed arch is an essential and perfectly esta- 
blished element of art, wholly superseding the round arch, or anything 
approaching to it. It is true we still want examples to connect these 
two points in its history. A little research will no doubt supply this, 
but for our present purpose it is sufficient to know that this form of 
arch was used by tho first Saracenic architects a few years after the 
commencement of tho Moslem domination, and that during the 9th 
century of our era it lmd become as essential a part of that art as it was 
of Christian art in France in tho 13th century. 


1 In a paper read at the Royal Institution believe, aware that 1 had read a paper on the 
of British Architects, July 16, 1849. Sir same subject, attempting to prove the same 
Gardner was then abroad, and was not, 1 facts, on the 18th of the previous month. 
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As bofuro mentioned, the earliest mosque of whose existence wo have 
any record was that built by Mahomet liiinsolf at Medina. As, how- 
ever, it contained apartments for his wives, and other rooms for 
domestic purposes, it might perhaps bo more properly denominated a 
dwelling-house than a mosque. Indeed sacred buildings, as we under- 
stand them, seem to have funned no part of tho scheme of the 
Mahometan religion. Tho one templo of this faith was tho Kaabah 
at Mecca, towards which all believers were instructed to turn when 
they prayed. 

When, however, tho Mahometans came among tho temple-building 
nations, they seem early to have felt tho necessity of some material 
object — some visible monument of their religion; and we find that 
Omar, when ho obtained possession of Jerusalem, in the 15th year of 
tho Ilejra, felt tho necessity of building a place of prayer towards 
which tiie faithful might turn, or rather which should point out to them 
the direction of Mecca. 1 Consequently we read that, while he resected 
tho Christian sacred buildings with the most scrupulous fidelity to the 
terms of the treaty, ho orected a small place of worship within tho 
precincts of tho Jewish temple, on that spot where Julian the Apostate 
•had previously attempted to re-edify tliat building, and which was 
then neglected and held accursed by the Christians. 

That mosque now oxists among tho adjuncts of the Aksah, though 
whether it be the building now known as the mosque of tho Mogrebins, 


1 For the particulars of the building of the on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, 

mosque, 1 must refer the reader to my work where lie will find them stated ut length. 
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or tlio small coll which still hoars Omar’s name (see woodcut No. dl | ). 
to the eastward of the mosque, may be disputed : my own impression is 
that the latter is most probably the spot. 

As might be expected from tlio simplicity of the Caliph's character, 
his poverty, and his hatred of everything like ostentation, this inoMpie 
is a very simple building, being merely a plain vaulted cell, about 
18 ft. wide by nearly 80 in length; it may, however, have extended ;i 
little farther westward originally, and a portion of it may have been 
out off when the neighbouring Aksah was built, and included within 
its walls. 1 

The only other mosque of this age of which we have any know- 
ledge? is that erected by Amrou at Old Cairo in Egypt, in the 2 1st year 
of the llejra. 

The troubles that succeeded the murder of Ali and his sons seem 
to have been singularly unfavourable to building or any of the arts of 
peace during the next lmlf-century, and no record has yet, been brought 
to light of any important building erected during that, period. In tin* 
noth year of tho llejra, Abd el Malek, the Caliph of Damascus, 
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The mosque of the Mogrebins is a plain vaulted apartment, 2. r > feet by 173. 
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determined to erect a mosque at Jerusalem. Mis objects were to set up 
that city as a place of pilgrimage in opposition to Mecca, which was then 
in tho possession of a rival, and to carry into effect what wun at one time 
understood to have been the intention of Mahomet — of choosing the 
temple of .Jerusalem instead of that of Mecca ns the holy place of his new 
religion. Those ulterior purposes wore never carried out, in consequenco 
«»f tlio violent opposition which the project met with from tho Jews. 

Tho mosque which Abd el Malek created still remains tolerably un- 
altered to tho present time, and fortunately the enterprise and industry 
i»f three Englishmen 1 have enabled us to speak correctly as to its plans 
and details. The plan (woodcut l\*o. JJ 1) will show that it is in fact 
riUhristian basilica of 7 aisles, and of considerable dimensions, being 
1 SI ft,, wide by 272 in length over all, thus covering about AO, 000 
square ft., or as much as many of our cathedrals. It has a porch 
which seems to have been a later addition, and has not the usual square 
ruurt. in front, which was an almost invariable accompaniment of 



1 refer, of course, to Messrs. Cat her- been published long ago ; but this not being 
wood, Arimdale, and Bonomi. Had the the case, I must again refer to slight redue 
kngliidi public shown the least degree of tiuns of them oontain.il in my work on Jem- 
interest in these researches, they would have salem. 
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Christian basilicas of that date, and still more so of mosques ; indeed, 
those latter took their form from tho gradual reduction of the depth of 
the church part of tho arrangement, and the increase of the court, 
which eventually became the mosquo itself. 

44 The interior is supported,” says an Arab historian, 1 * “ by 45 
columns, 33 of which are of marblo, and 1 2 of common stone.” Them' 
are all evidently taken from moro ancient buildings. “ Besides this 
thoro are 40 piers of common stone.” Arculphus, a Christian monk, 
who saw it about a century after its erection, describes it as a square 
building, capable of containing about 3000 persons, and mentions the 
curious peculiarity of the pillars being connected by beams, showing 
that the construction was then tho same as we see now, as is shown 
in tho woodcut (No. 312), which is a view taken across the southern 
end of tho building. Tho pier arches are pointed throughout, hut 
abovo this is a rango of openings with circular heads. 

Taken altogether, it certainly is historically one of the most in- 
teresting buildings of its age ; and it is very much to be regretted that 
apathy should prevent its being more fully illustrated than it has 
boon. 

Mosque at Damascus. 

Another building of the same age, but of even greater interest, is tin* 
great mosque at Damascus, at one time tho Church of St. J ohn. F< >r men* 
than half a century after the capture of the city by tho Moslems it remained 
in tho possession of the Christians. At that time (a.t>. 705) it was ceded 
to tho Caliph Walid, the successor of the builder of the Aksali. 

According to Jelal u dcon,* tho church of St. John remained the 
joint property of the Christians and Moslems, both praying together in 
it, or, at least, on the east and west sides of a partition run through it, 
from tho fall of the city in tho year of tho Hejra 14 to tho time oi 
the Caliph Walid in the year 86. Ho either offered the Christians 4 
desecrated churches in exchango for it, or threatened to deprive them 
of one which they held on sufferance. As soon as this matter was 
settled, it is said, he pulled down the Christian church, or at least part 
of it, and in 10 years completed the present splendid mosque on its 
site, having first procured from the emperor at Constantinople fit and 
proper persons to act as architects and masons in its construction. 
Although, therefore, it may differ in arrangement from Christian 
churches of that age, it may, as far as detail is concerned, be considered 
as a specimen of Byzantine architecture of tho beginning of the 8th 
century, or, in other words, of the Eastern architecture of that age - tor 
there were not yet two styles when it was erected. 

From a MS. plan brought home by Mr. Porter it appears that the 
mosque itself has three great aisles nearly 500 ft. long, running east 
and west, separated from one another by pillars borrowed from the 
earlier Christian or Pagan temple which stood on this spot. Their 
continuity is broken in the centre by a transept raised higher than tin' 
rest, and supporting a small dome in its centre. 

1 Mejr ed Peon. Fundgiubca ties Orients, 9 History of Jerusalem, translated by 

vol. ii. 83. Rev. M. Reynolds, p. 409 ct seif. * 
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The south walMuw the usual niches (Mirliab) to indicate the 
direction of Mecca, and above these a range of circular-headed win- 
dows, running the whole length of the mosque. To the north the 
mosque opens by a series of arches supported on pillars into a court- 
yard about 500 ft. long, by half that in width, surrounded by a colon- 
nade on three sides the whole apparently consisting of Christian 
materials, but entirely re-arranged by the Mahometans. 

With these two mosques our list of .Syrian edifices closes -not- that 
others do not exist, but simplY because no one has yet either examined 
or described them. From the time of the Caliph Walid to the epoch 
of the Crusades, Syria was a great and wealthy country, and all its 
more important cities must, have beam provided with places of prayer, 
many of which still, no doubt, remain ; and since the time of the 
a ( 'rnsades many more must have been erected, hut these, too, are 
equally unknown to us; so that, for the present at least, the informa- 
tion does not oxist from which this chapter in the history of architec- 
ture can be written. 

Eoypt. 

In Egypt our history begins with the mosque which Amrou in the 
-1st year of the Jlejra (542 A.n.) erected at. Ohl Cairo; its original 
dimensions were only 50 cubits (75 ft.) long, by 30 cubits, or 45 ft. 
wide. Edirey 1 * * * says that it was originally a Christian church which 
the Moslems converted into a mosque, and its dimensions and form 
rertainly would lead us to suppose that, if not so, it was at least, 
built after the pattern of tins Christian churches of that ago. An 
early however as the 53rd year of the llejra it was enlarged, and 
again in the 79th ; and it apparently was almost wholly rebuilt by the 
two great builders of that age, Abd cl Malck and Walid, the builders of 
the mosques of Jerusalem and Damascus. 

It probably now remains in all essential parts as left by these two 
f’aliphs, though frequently repaired, and probably in some parts 
altered by subsequent sovereigns of Egypt. In its present shite it 
may be considered as a fair specimen of the form mosques took when 
they had quite emancipated themselves from the Christian models, or 
father when the court before the nartliox of the Christian church had 
absorbed the basilica, so as to become itself the principal part of the 
building, the church part being spread out into a mere deep colonnade, 
and its three apsidal altars modified into niches pointing towards the 
sacred Mecca. 

As will be seen from the plan, it is nearly square, 390 ft. by 357 
ft., consisting of a court-yard, 255 ft. square, surrounded on all sides bj 
porticoes, supported by 245 columns taken from older edifices of the 
Romans and Byzantines. These are joined together by brick arches of 
circular form,* tied at their springing by wooden beams, as in the 

1 Translated by M. Jaubert, tom. i. p. 303. 8 M. Cost© makes all these arches pointed. 

The particulars of this description are taken 11. do l’rangey states that they are all cir- 

from M.CiiraultdePranger, Monument A rabes, cuhir; the truth being that they are partly 

compared with M. Coste’s Edifices de Cuire. one, partly the other. 
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■"‘I* Mosque of Auirou, Old Cairo. From Coste's A rrhi lecture Arahc. Scale 100 ft to 1 in. 


Aksah, and covered by a wooden roof. All this part of the mosque, 
however, has boon so often repaired and renovated, that little pro- 


bably of the original decoration re- 
mains. 



314. Arches in the Mosque of Amrou. From 
G. do Prangey'i work. 


Of the original mosque, or per- 
haps church, the only part that can 
with certainty bo said to remain is 
a portion of the outer wall, repre- 
sented in woodcut No. 314, which 
possesses the peculiarity of being- 
built with pointed arches, similar 
in form to those of ol Aksah at. Jeru- 
salem. They are now built up, and 
must have been so at the time of 
one of the earlier alterations; still 
they are from their undoubted anti- 
quity a curious contribution to the 
much-contested history of the pointed 


arch. The whole mosque is now m 
a sad state of degradation and decay, notwithstanding the beautiful 
climate of Egypt, arising principally from its original faulty construe- 
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tion. Owing to tlio paucity of details, many of M. ( ■oste’s restorations 
must be taken as extremely doubtful. 

From the time of the great rebuilding of the mosque of Amrou 
muler Walid, there is a gap in the architectural history of Egypt of 
nearly a century and a half, during which time it is probable that 
no really great work was undertaken in it, as Egypt was then a 
dependent province of the great Mahometan empire. With the reco- 
very, liowover, of something like independence, we find one of its 
most, powerful rulers, Ebu Touloun, erecting a mosque at Cairo, which, 
owing to its superior style of construction, still remains in tolerable 
perfection to the present day. 

As usual, tradition ascribes the design to a Christian architect, who, 
when the Emir declined to use the columns of desecrated churches 
'lor the purposed mosque, offered to build it entirely of original mate- 
rials. lie was first thrown into prison from the machinations of his 
rivals, and ill-treated ; but at last, when they found they could not 
dispense with Jiis services, he was again sent for, and his design 
carried out. 1 

He this as it may, the whole stylo of tho mosque shows an im- 
mense advance on that of itN predecessor, all trace of Roman or Hyzan- 
ti hc art having disappeared in the interval, and the Saracenic archi- 
tecture appearing here complete in all its details, every part originally 
harrowed from previous styles having been worked up and iused into 
h consentaneous whole. Whether this took place in Egypt, itself 
during the century and a half that had elapsed is by no means clear ; 
Hilt it is more than probable that, the brilliant Courts of Damascus and 
Uagdad did more than Egypt, towards bringing about this result. At 
all events, from this time wo lind no backsliding; the style in Egypt, 
at. last takes its rank as a separate and complete architectural form. It 
true, nevertheless, that, in so rich a storehouse of materials as Egypt, 
Ike architects could not. always resist appropriating tho remains of 
earlier buildings; but when they did this, they used them so com- 
pletely in their own fashion, and so worked them into their own style, 
that we do not at once recognise the sources from which they are 
derived^ 

To return however to the mosque of Touloun. Its general arrange- 
ment is almost identical with that of the mosque of Amrou, only with 
somewhat increased dimensions, the court being very nearly 300 ft. 
apiare, and the whole building 390 ft. by 455 ft. No pillars whatever 
are used in its construction, except as engaged comer shafts; all the 
arches, which aro invariably pointed, being supported by massive piers. 
Two ranges of these arcades surround 3 sides of tho court, while on 
that towards Mecca there are 5 ; but with this peculiarity, that, instead 
of the arcades running parallel to the side, as in a Christian church, or 
in the mosque of Amrou, they run across the mosque from east to west, 
as they always did in subsequent examples. 

The whole building is of brick, covered with stucco ; and fortu- 

1 See Cwtc’a Edifices de Caire, p. 32, quoting from Mackrisi. 
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nately almost every opening is surmounted by an inscription in the 
old form of Oulic characters, which were then used, and only nm\ 
about the poriod t-o which the mosque is ascribed, so that there can he 
no doubt as to its date. Indeed, the age both of tho building itself, 
and of all its details, is well ascertained. 



315. Mosque of Elm Touluuu at Cairo. From Coele'u Architecture Arabe. 


The woodcut No. 315 will explain the form of its arcades, and of 
the ornaments that cover them. Thoir general character is that of 
rude and massive simplicity, being the counterpart of our own Norman 
stylo in England. A certain clement of sublimity and power, in 
spite of occasional clnmsiness, is common to both these styles. Indeed, 
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excepting perhaps the llassanee mosque, there is perhaps 110 mosque in 
Cairo so imposing and so perfect as this, though it possesses little or 
nothing of that grace and elegance which we are accustomed to expect 
in this style. 

Among the more remarkable peculiarities of this building is the 
mode in which all the external openings are tilled with that peculiar 
sort, of tracery which became as characteristic of this style as Gothic 
tracery was of the windows of 
our churches five centuries after- 
wards. With the Saracens the 
whole window is filled with it, 
and the interstices are small and 
varied ; both which characteris- 
tics are appropriate when the 
window is not to be looked out 
of. or when it is tilled with 
painted glass ; but of course 
they are utterly unsuitable to 
our purposes. Vest, it is doubt- 
ful, even now, whether the 
Saracenic did not excel the 
Gothic architects; even in their best days, in the elegance of design and 
variety of invention displayed in the tracery ol their window#. In the 
mosque of Ebn Touloun it is used as if an old and perfected invention, 
and witli the germs of all those angular and flowing lines which after- 
wards were combined into such myriad forms of beauty. 

It is possible that some future researches may bring to light a 
building 50, or even 100 years earlier than this, which may show 
nearly as complete an emancipation irom Christian art as this ; but for 
the present, it is with the mosque <>f Touloun that we must date the. 
complete foundation of the new style. Although there is considerable 
difficulty in tracing the history of the style lrom the erection of the 
mosques of Damascus and Jerusalem to that of Touloun, there is none 
from that time onwards. Cairo alone furnishes nearly sufficient mate- 
rials for tho purpose. 

The next great mosque erected in this city was El Azhar, or 
“the splendid,” commenced in the year i>8 1 , or about a century after 
that of Touloun, and, though certainly a very magnificent building 
showing a great advance in oleganco of detail over the last named, 
is far from being so satisfactory, owing to the introduction of ancient 
pillars in parts, and to masses of walls being placed on them, only 
suited to such forms as those used in tho mosque of louloun. 

The buildings during tho next century and a half are neither 
numerous nor remarkable for their size, though progress is very evi- 
dent in such examples as exist ; and in the middle of the 12th century 
we find the style almost entirely changed. 

One of the finest buildings of the last age is that which Sultan Bar- 
kook built without the walls of Cairo (a.d. 1149), which, besides a 
mosque, contains an additional feature in tho great sepulchral cham- 



Wiiwlow in Mosqtn* of Kl>n Touloun. 
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bora, which are in fact the principal part of the edifice, betraying the 
existence of a strong affinity to tho tomb-building races in the rulers of 
Egypt at that time. 

The plan and section (woodcuts Nos. 317 and 318), though small. 



will show the state to 
which the art had at that 
period arrived in Egypt. 
The pointed arch, as will 
be observed, is used with 
as much lightness and 
elegance as ever it reach- 
ed in the West. 

The dome has become 
a most graceful and ela- 
borate appendage, form- 
ing not only a very per- 
fect ceiling inside, but a 
most imposing ornament 
to the exterior.. Above 
all, the minaret 1ms here 
arrived at as high a de- 
gree of perfection as it 
ever reached in any after 
age. 


The oldest known ex- 


ait. rinn of Mosque and Tombs of Sultan Barkook. From 
Conte. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


ample of this species of 
tower is that of tho mosque 


of Elm Touloun, but it is particularly ungraceful and clumsy. The 
minaret in that of Amrou was probably an addition of a later age. Those 
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of tho Azhar, which arc probably of the date of that mostfue, almost 
equal tho 0110 represented in the woodcut; but it is only hero that 
they seem to have acquired that elegance and completeness which 
render them perhaps tho most beautiful form of tower architecture in 
the world. Our prejudices are of course with the spires of our Gothic 
churches, and the Indians erected some noble towers ; but taken alto- 
gether, it is doubtful if anything of its class over surpassed tlu?. beauty 
and elegance of the minarets attached V> the mosques during this and 
the two or three subsequent, centuries. 

The mosque of Kalouu, and the hospital attached to it (a.d. 12H4), 
arc both noble buildings, full of the most elegant details, and not with- 
out considerable grandeur in pails, in all except detail, however, 
they must yield the palm to the next great example, the mosque with 
which tho Sultan Nassau adorned Cairo in the year 13f><>. In some 
respects it is ono of the most remarkable mosques over erected in any 
country, and differs considerably from any other with which we are 
at present acquainted. 

As will be seen from the plan (woodcut No. 319), its external form 
is very irregular, following on all sides the lines of the streets within 
which it is situated. This irregularity, however, is not such as to 
detract from its appearance, which is singularly bold and massive on 
every side ; the walls being nearly 100 ft. in height, and surmounted 
by a comice, which adds 13 ft. to this, and projects about JJ ft. This 
groat height is divided into no less than 9 stories of small apartments ; 
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but tho openings are so deeply recessed, and the projections between 
them so bold, that, instead of cutting it up and making it look like a 
factory, which would havo been tho case in England, the building l,,,'* 
all tho apparent solidity of a fortress, and seems more worthy of il„. 
descendants of tho ancient Pharaohs than any work of modem times in 
Egypt. 



Section of Mosque of Haasttn, Cairo. Scale ion ft. to 1 in. 


Internally there is a court open to the sky, measuring 117 ft. hv 
105, enclosed by a wall 112 ft. in height. Instead of the usual colon- 
nades or arcades, only one gigantic niche opens in each face. On 
three sides these niches measure 46 ft. square ; but on that which faces 
towards Mecca, tho great niche is (it) ft. wide by IK) in depth, and 
DO ft. high internally. All 4 niches aro covered with simple tunnel 
vaults of a pointed form, without either ribs or intersections, and for 
simple grandeur are unrivalled by any similar arches known to exist 
anywhere. 

Behind the niche pointing towards Mecca is the tomb of the founder, 
square in plan, as these buildings almost always are, measuring 69 ft. 
each way, and covered by a lofty and elegant dome resting on pcndcii- 
tives of great beauty and richness. It is flanked on each side by two 
noble minarets, one of which is tho highest and largest in Cairo, and 
probably in any part of the world, being 280 ft. in height, and of pro- 
portionate breadth. Its design and outline however are scarcely so 
elegant as some others, though even in these respects it must be con- 
sidered a very beautiful example of its class. 

One of the principal defects of tho building is the position of its 
doorway, which, instead of facing the hilhi or niche pointing towards 
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Mecca, is placed diagonally, in the street, alongside of the building. 
It is a very beautiful specimen of architecture in itself ; still its situa- 
tion and the narow passages that lead from it to the main building 
detract most materially from the effect of the whole edifice, which in 
other respects is so perfect. It may have been, that ground could not 
be obtained for the purposo of placing the entrance in the right posi- 
tion ; but more probably it was so arranged as a moans of defence, the 
whole structure having very much the appearance of a fortalioe, and 
being without doubt erected to servo that, purpose, iis well as being 
adapted for a house of prayer. 

The mos<pio El Moyed, erected in 1415 a.k, is a singularly elegant 
specimen of a mosque with columns. Externally it measures about. 
■100 ft, by 250, and possesses an internal court, surrounded by double 
colonnades on three sides, and a triple range of arches on the side 
looking towards Mecca, where also arc situated — as in that of liar- 
kook — the tombs of the founder and his family. A considerable num- 
ber of ancient columns have been used in the erection of the building, 
but the siipcratruotiiro is so light and elegant, that the effeet. is agree 
able; and ol‘ the mixed mosques— or of those where ancient materials 
are incorporated — this is one of the most pleasing specimens. 

Perhaps the most perfect gem in or about Cairo is the mosque and 
tomb of Kaitbey (woodcut No. 321 ), outside the walls, erected a.i>. 14f>3. 
hooked at externally or internally, nothing can exceed th<j grace of 
every part of this building. Its small dimensions exclude it from any 
claim to grandeur, nor does it protend to the purity of the Greek and 
some other stylos ; but as a perfect model of the elegance we generally 
associate with tho architecture of this peoples, it is perhaps unrivalled 
by anything in Egypt, and far surpasses the Alhambra or the Western 
buildings of its age. 

After this period thero were not many iinpoi*tant buildings erected 
in Cairo, or indeed in Egypt ; and when a new age of splendour 
appears, the old art is found to have died out in the interval, and a 
renaissance far more injurious than that of tho West is fonml to have 
grown up in the interval. In modern Europe the native architects 
wrought out their so-called restoration of art in their own pedantic 
fashion ; but in the Levant tho corresponding process took place under 
the auspices of a set of refugee Italian artists, who engrafted their 
would-be classical notions on tho Moorish style with a vulgarity of 
form and colour of which wo have no conception. In the later build- 
ings of Mehemet Ali and his contemporaries wo find the richest and 
most beautiful materials, used so as to make us wonder how men could 
so pervert every notion of beauty and propriety to the production of 
such discordant ugliness. 

From its size and tho beauty of the materials, the mosque erected 
by the late Pasha in the citadel of Cairo ought to rival any of the more 
ancient buildings in the city ; but as it is, nothing can be worse or 
more uninteresting. 

So little is known of the other buildings of Egypt and of the neigh- 
bouring countries, that for the present they must be jjassed over, 
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321. Mosque of Kaitbey. From Conte's Architecture Arabc. 


though many of thorn aro doubtloss of great antiquity, and not without 
considerable pretensions to beauty and grandeur. 

Ono of the most interesting of these is the mosque at Kairwan. 
which cannot well be passed over, as that city was long the capital ot 
tho African provinces of the empire of the caliphs ; and it was theneo 
that they conquered Sicily, and spread their religion into the centre ot 
tho great continent whore it is located. The mosque was erected, or 
at least commenced, in the 1st century of the TIejra, and is built 
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principally from Homan remains found in the neighbourhood, but is 
now considered so sacred that no Christian is allowed to set foot within 
its precincts, so that all wo have the means of knowing is that, it is a 
worthy compcor of the contemporary mosques of Damascus and Cairo. 

Tunis also possesses some noble edifices, not so old as this, but 
still of a good age ; but, except the minaret 
represented in the annexed woodcut (No. 322), 
none of them have yet been drawn in such a 
manner as to enable us to judge either what 
they are, or what rank they arc entitled to as 
works of art. This minaret is one of tho finest 
specimens of a particular class. It possesses 
none of tho grace or elaborate beauty of detail 
of those at Cairo; but tho beautiful proportion 
of the shaft, and the appropriate half-warlike 
style of its ornaments, render it singularly 
pleasing. The upper part also is well propor- 
tioned, but lias been altered to some extent in 
modern times. Unfortunately neither its age 
imr height is correctly known. It probably 
is 3 or 4 centuries old, and, with its contem- 
porary the llassancc mosque at Cairo, proves 
that the Saracenic architects were capable of 
expressing simple grandeur as well as elaborate 
beauty when it suited them to do so. 

Algeria possesses no buildings of any im- 
portance belonging to any good age of Moorish 
art. Those of Constantineh are tho only ones 
which have yet been illustrated in suck a man- 
ner as to he intelligible, and they scarcely de- 
serve mention after the great buildings in Egypt 
and the countries farther east.. T cannot help 
suspecting that some remains of a better age 
may still be brought to light ; but the French 
archaeologists seem to he wholly taken up with 
the vestiges of the Homans, and not to have 
turned their attention seriously to the more 
modem stylo, which it is to be hoped they 
soon will do. In an artistic point of view, at 
least, this is far more important than the few fragments of Homan 
buildings that still are left in that remote province. 



Minnirt ut TiiiiK F 
OIruult <l(? I > r.«iijgr- > y. 


M KCOA. 

* 

As an appendix to this chapter, though scarcely strictly belonging 
to it, a plan is introduced of the celebrated temple at Mecca, more 
remarkable for its sanctity than for its architectural beauty. *Such 
drawings as we possess hardly enable us to speak positively on this 
head, nor do they admit of our discriminating between the parts 
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erected at difforont ages; and unfortunately the vory few Christ inns 
who havo over seen the interior were not possessed of the knowledge 
requisite to enlighten us on tho subject. 



The principal object hero is of course the Kaabah, a small tower, 
nearly but not quite Rquaro in plan, the longer sides being 39 and 
40 ft. respectively ; the shorter 31 and 33 ft. ; its height is 36 ft. The 
ontranco is noar one comer, at a height of 6 ft. from tho ground. It 
is wholly without architectural ornament, and the upper part is 
covored by a black cloth, which is annually renewed. Next in import- 
ance to this is tho Zemzem, or holy spring, which is said to have 
gushed out on this spot to the succour of Ishmael and his mother when 
perishing of thirst. These two objects arc joined by a railing sur- 
rounding the Kaabah, except at one point, whore it joins the Zcmzem. 
The railing probably marks the enclosure of the old Pagan temple 
before Mahomet’s time. 

These, with some other subordinate buildings, now stand in a court- 
yard, forming a perfect rectangle internally of about 380 ft. by 570, 
surrounded by arcades on all sides. These vary considerably in depth, 
so as to accommodate themselves to the external outline of the building, 
which, as shown in the woodcut (No. 323), is very irregular. It i* s 
entered on all sides by 1 9 gateways, some of which are said to be of 
considerable magnificence, and it is adorned by 7 minarets. These are 

1 To get it within the page, the scale of the plan is reduced to 200 French or 214 English 
ft. to 1 in. 
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placed vory irregularly, and none of them aro of particular beauty or 
sizo. 

On tho longer sides of tho court there aro 36 arches, on the shorter 
24, all slightly pointed. They aro supported by columns of greyish 
marble, evory fourth being a square pier, the others circular pillars. 

Neithor its ordinance, nor, so far as wo can understand, its details, 
render tho temple an object of much architectural magniticeneo. Even 
in size it is surpassed by many, and .is less than its great rival, the 
temple of Jerusalem, which was 600 ft. square. Still it is interesting, 
as it is in reality the one temple of the Moslem world; for though 
many mosques aro now reputed sacred and studiously guarded against 
profanation as such, this protended sanotity is evidently a prejudice 
borrowed or inherited from other religions, and is no part of the doctrine 
of tho Moslem faith, which, like the Jewish, points to ono only temple 
as tho place where the pooplo should worship, and towards which they 
should turn in prayer. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PEIIS I A . 1 

CONTENTS. 

Historical notice — Imarct at Hrzeroum — Mosque at Tabyeez — Tomb at Snltani 
— Bazaar at Ispahan — College of Huseiu Shah — Palaces and other buildings. 


CHRONOLOGICAL MEMORANDA. 


DATES. 

Arab conquest of PerBiu A.n. 641 

Harottn cl Ratheed lx>gun to reign . . 7*6 

Dynusly of Tartar Siuuunidos .... *74 

Seljuktmi dynasty 1037 

Gkengis Khan 1206 

Ghuznn Khan builds mosquu at Tabrcea . 1294 


DATKH. 

i Muhorncd Khodatonduli, builder of tomb 


at Sultunlch, lwgan to reign . . . a.d. 13»3 

Sufi dynasty 1499 

Abbas tbo Great, builder of liuztutr at 

Ispahan 1 5*^ 

Iluscin Shall, lost of the Sufis . . . . l r.o * 


Unfortunately for the completeness of our account of tho Saracenic 
stylo, the architectural history of Persia is a complete blank for the 
first six centuries of the Jlejra. Nothing remains of tho ancient 
glories of Bagdad except a few fragments of the walls of the Madrissa, 
and perhaps ono or two tombs. Russorah and Kufa are equally desti- 
tute of any architectural remains of the great age of the Caliphs, 
indeed, there does not seem to be ono single mosquo or building now 
to bo found between the Euphrates and the Indus belonging authen- 
tically to the earlier centuries of the Mahometan era, and in such a 
state as would enable us to say what the style of those days was, fa- 
llow far it resembled or differed from the contemporary styles in the 
neighbouring countries. 

Much of this may be owing to our imperfect knowledge of the 
subject., but more perhaps to tho fact of the Persians never having 
been temple-builders, and consequently never having possessed a mo- 
numental style capable of producing permanent buildings. For though 
the Aehiemenians and Sassanians did produce some durable structures, 
it scorns to have been under the direct influence of tho Greeks and 
Romans, while all the native Assyrian and Babylonian dynasties wen- 
content to build with wood and mud, or some equally perishable mate- 
rials. In consequence of this, if we oxoept some buried fragments, 
all has perished ; and of the architecture, properly so called, scarcely 
a vestige lias come down to our time. 

1 In speaking of Persia as one of the the countries from the Euphrates to the 
provinces into which Saracenic architecture Indus, thus comprising Mesopotamia and 
is divided, it is necessary to include all Armenia. 
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So it appears to have been with Bagdad in the days of its glory. 
The walls of the palaces seem to have been of sun-dried bricks, and 
the whole constructive parts of wood, covered, it may have* been, with 
gold and silver plates, and painted with all the hues of the rainbow, 
hut nevertheless perishable, and certain to go to decay as soon as the 
maintaining hand of a resident sovereign was withdrawn. 

From what wo know from history of the age of ITaroun el Baslieed, 
it is prubablo that no Moorish court e*er reached a higher pitch of 
enlightenment and magnificence than that of Bagdad during his reign 
(a. i>. 780-809). It was also so far removed from the direct, influence 
of the Byzantine style, that it is probable we should find in his build- 
ings the germ of much which now comes abruptly before us without 
mir being able to trace it. back to its origin. 

In the whole architectural history of the world there is scarcely 
so complete a break sis this, and scarcely one so much to be lamented, 
considering how great and how polished the people were whoso art is 
thus lost to us. Let us hope, however, that it is not entirely lost ; but 
that some fragments may yet be recovered by the first who earnestly 
searches for them. But in the mean while we must pass on to the ago 
of (iheugis Khan, in the middle of the loth century, before we can find 
one certain example of Mahometan architecture in this important 
district. 

With such imperfect materials it will of course be impossible to 
attempt anything like a continuous history of Berman architecture, 
but we must bo content with illustrating two or three of the prin- 
cipal buildings ; by which means wo shall be able to define the style 
with sufficient distinctness, and explain all its leading characteristics, 
though without being able either to trace the origin of its pecu- 
liarities, or to point out in how far they influenced the stylo of other 
countries. 

One of the earliest buildings of which anything liko correct illus- 
trations have been published is the linaret or Hospital of Oulou Jami, 
at Erzcromn — an arcade of two stories, surrounding on three sides a 
court-yard 90 ft. by 45. It is broken in the centre by what in a 
Christian church would bo called a transept. The woodcut bore given 
(Xo. 324) shows the general appearance of the arcade, and also tho 
upper part, of two minarets which flank tho external porch. This 
porch is ornamented in the richest manner of the style. Opposite to 
the entrance a long gallery lofuls to tho tomb of the founder, a circular 
building of very considerable elegance, the roof of which is a hemi- 
spherical vault internally, but a straight-sided Armenian conical roof 
on the outside. Theso dispositions make the plan of the building so 
similar to that of a Christian church, that most travellers have consi- 
dered it as one — mistaken the court for the nave, and the tomb, with 
the gallery leading to it, for the apse and choir. There can, however, 
be no doubt but that it was originally built by a Mahometan, for the 
purpose of a hospital, or place of rest for pilgrims, during tho sway of 
the Seljukian princes in the 12th and 13th centuries; and that its 
similarity to a Christian church in plan is accidental, though its details 

. 2 D 




324. iniaret of Ouluu Jiimi ut Krzeroum. From Tcxiers Arnienif! et la I'ersc. 


There is another mosquo of about the same age as this at Ani, 
which would show oven more clearly this close analogy ; but it has 
never been drawn with sufficient correctness to admit of its being used 
for the purposo of demonstrating the fact which has been pointed out. 
But, indoed, throughout Armenia, mosques and Christian churches 
al tomato with ono another, borrowing details from one another, and 
making up one of the most curious mixed chapters in tho history of 
the art. ; but one that remains yet to be written by some one who may 
visit tho spot with sufficient knowledge and enthusiasm to accom 
plish it. 

Mosque at Tabkekz. 

The next building that may bo chosen for illustration is the ruined 
mosque at Tabreez, which, when perfect, must have been one of the 
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most beautiful iu the country. Its history is not exactly known ; hut 
it certainly lielongs to the Mogul dynasty, which on the death of 
Maugu Khan, the son of (lliengis Khan, was founded in Persia by 
Ilulaku, the brother of the first named. He and his sons generally 
retained tho faith of their forefathers till (ihazan Khan, who suc- 
ceeded in A.i>. 1204. He zealously embraced the Mahometan faith, and 
it was apparently to signalise the conversion that he began the mosque ; 
bat, whether it was finished by him or l?is 
successors is not quite apparent. As will 
be seen by the plan, it is not large, being 
only about 150 ft . by 120, exclusive of the 
loud) in the rear, which as a Tartar it was 
impossible be should dispense with. 

In plan it differs also very considerably 
from those previously illustrated, being in 
fact a copy of a Byzantine church carried 
"lit with the details of tho 13th century. 

This fact confirms the belief that the Per- 
sians before this age were not a mosque- 
building people. Tn this mosque tho mode 
ef decoration is wliat principally deserves 
attention, the whole building, both ex- 325 . Mosque* at Taiu-ee*. Kuuiciuun. 
ternally and internally, being covered ° x 

with a perfect mosaic of glazed bricks of the most brilliant colours, and 
wrought into the most intricate patterns, and with all the elegance for 
which tho Persians were in all ages remarkable. 



View oi ruined Mosque at Tafom-z . From Texltr's Annenic <*t la Pen**. 
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become tho principal ornament, of his new city. Ker Porter 1 says that, 
being seized with as much zeal for his new Shiito faith as his precis 
cessor had been for the Sonnite, his intention was to lodge in this 
mausoleum the remains of Ali and his son Hussein. This intention. | 
however, was not carried into effect, and we know that his own hours 
repose alone in their splendid shrine. 

in general plan the building is an octagon, to which is added a 
small chapel opposite the entraheo, in which the body lies. The front 
Las also been brought out to a square, not only to admit of two stair- 
cases in the angles, but also to serve as a backing to the porch which 
once adorned this side, but which lias now entirely disappeared. 

internally the dome is 81 ft. in diameter by 150 ft. in height, the 
octagon being worked into a circle by as elegant a series of brackets 
as perhaps ever were employed for this purpose. The form of tin* 
dome too is singularly graceful and elegant, and was much preferable 
to the bulb-shaped double domes subsequently common in Persian 
architecture. Tho whole is covered with glazed tiles, rivalling in 
richness those of the mosque at Tabreez, and with its general beauty 
of outline this building affords one of the best specimens of this style 
to be found either in Persia or any other country. 

These works were, however, far suipassed in magnificence, though 
not in beauty, by those of the dynasty of Sufis, who succeeded in 
149!). The most powerful and brilliant sovereign of this race wns 
Shah Abbas the Great (a. n. 1585-162!)), whose great works rendered 
bis capital of Ispahan one of the most splendid cities of the East. 
Among these works, by far the most magnificent was the great Mania", 
or bazaar, with its accompanying mosque and subordinate buildings. 
Tho Maidan is an immense rectangular area, 2600 ft. by 700/ sur- 
rounded on all sides by an arcade two stories in height, consisting ot 
80 arches on the longer, and 00 on tho shorter sides, richly orna- 
mented, and broken in the centre of each face by a handsome edifice. 
Hie great mosque is at one end, opposite to which is the bazaar gate, 
and in the longer side the Looft Ullab mosque : facing this is the 
Ali Kassi gate, which, in its various stories and complicated suites of 
apartments, is in fact a palace rather than a gateway as wo understand 
the term. 

The dimensions of the groat mosque or Mesjid Shah may bo judged 
of from the plan opposite. As will bo perceived, the Maidan not 
facing Mecca, an anglo is made in the entrance, which however is far 
from being unfavourable to the general picturesque effect of tho group. 
The mosque itself is a rectangular building, the internal dimensions of 
which are 223 ft. by 130, tho centre compartment being surmounted 
by a dome 75 ft. in diameter and 110 ft. high internally ; hut being 
double, liko most domes of this ago, its external height is 165 ft., 


1 Travels, vol. i. p. 277. of St. Mark's at Venice, which resembles 

* Ker Porter's Travels, vol, i. p. 432 et it more than any other area, is only 5f>n 

soj. More than twice the area of the feet long, with a mean breadth of about 

Crystal Palace in Ilyde Park. The Piazza 250 feet. 
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and, surrounded us it is on all sides by facades in the richest style of 
Persian polychromatic decoration, the brilliancy of its architectural 
effect is almost unrivalled by any other example of its class. Roth 
in architectural forms and in tlio stylo of ornament this moMpw 
is inferior to those at Tabreez and at Sultanieh; but for mass and 
amount of decoration it is perhaps the most, magnificent specimen in 
existence. Taken altogether, the Mai dan Shall, and its accompanying 
mosques and gates —the whole being the work of one king and on one 
design present, a scene of gorgeous, though it may la? somewhat bar- 
barous splendour almost unequalled in the whole world. Even now, 
in its premature decay, it strikes almost every traveller, though tin- 
stylo is not one that, looks well in ruin, owing to the perishable nature 
of the materials and the tawdry effect of glazed tiles, when it is seen 
that they aro a mere surface ornament to the walls. 



331. Miulriasu of Sullun Husein at ispulian. From Flamlin uml Crate's Voyage on IVrsc. 

The forms and peculiarities of this style will be better judged of— 
in a woodcut at least — by the representation of the Madrissa, or college, 
of Husein Shah (woodcut No. 331), the last of the Sufi kings of 
Persia; and though erected at the end of the 17th century, while the 
great mosque was built in the boginning of it, but little change seems 
to have taken place in the interval : the minarets are of the same form, 
the double bulb-shaped dome is similar, and the double arcades that 
surround the court of the mosque are the same in form as those that 
encircle the Maidan Shah. 
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Prom tho time of tho Afghan invasion, which took place during the 
reign of tho Sultan Husain in tho beginning of the last century, 
Persia does not scorn to have recovered herself sufficiently to under- 
take any great works ; some palaces, it is true, have been built, and 
mosques of inferior dimensions, but nothing really remarkable of late 
years. The influence of the corrupt, stylos of Europe has become too 
apparent to enable us to hope that she will ever again be able to recover 
her place in the domain of art. * 

When we have completed the survey of the Saracenic style by de- 
scribing it as found in India and Spain, we shall be better able to 
judge of the merit of the Persian form of it. In the mean while 
it is sufficient to observe that its chief historic interest rests on the 
fact of its being a modern reproduction of the style of the ancient 
palaces of Nineveh and liabylon, using the same thick walls of imper- 
fectly burned bricks, and covering them with the same brilliant coloured 
decorations of glazed and painted tiles and bricks, carrying this species 
of decoration to an extent never attempted in any other part of tho 
world. This too constitutes its principal claim to interest in an artistic 
point, of view, showing how far polychromatic decoration may ho used, 
not only internally but externally, without any offence to good taste, 
hut, on the contrary, with the most complete success in producing that 
beauty and splendour which is the aim of all architectural utterance. 

i 

P A LACKS. 

The Persian princes showed almost as much taste and splendour in 
their palaces as in their mosques ; but these were not from their nature 
so capable of architectural display as the others. An Eastern palace 
neither requires that mass of apartments and offices which are in- 
dispensable in Europe, nor does the climate admit of their being 
massed together so as to form a single group, imposing from its size?. 
On the contrary, the Persian palaces generally consist of a number of 
pavilions and detached halls, and smaller groups of apartments scat- 
tered over a large space interspersed with trees and gardens, and only 
connected by covered arcades or long lines of canals, the centre of 
which is adorned by fountains of the most elegant forms. 

Individually these detached buildings are often of great beauty 
and most elaborately ornamented, and the whole effect is pleasing and 
tasteful ; but for true architectural effect they arc too scattered, and 
tho whole is generally very deficient in grandeur. 

Tho throne-room at Teheran (woodcut No. SW2) is a fair specimen 
of these buildings, though in fact it is only a porch or deep recess 
opening on a garden, tho front being supported or ornamented by two 
twisted columns. In front of these a massive curtain is drawn out 
when the room is used, and both for colour and richness of effect tho 
curtain is virtually the principal feature in the composition. 

The next example is taken from tho palace of Char Ilagh, or the 
four gardens at Ispahan, and shows the general picturesque form these 
buildings assume. It is by no moans so favourable a specimen on the 
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last, though this may aviso more from the nature of the building thin 
rom any want of taste on the part of its architect. Many of the pavi 
lions in the same palace are of great lightness and elegance, th.nU 
most of them being supported by wooden pillars, and being of verv 
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Tlio Caravanserais are another class of buildings, not pemdiar it 
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is two, to Persia, font which, from the character of the traffic in mer- 
chandise, and the general insecurity of the roads along which it is 
'conducted, have received a great development in that country. Inter- 
nally, their usual form is that of a square court-yard, surrounded foy a 
range of arcades generally two stories in height, each arch opening 
into a small square cell at the hack. Externally they present only a 
high plain wall, surmounted by battlements and Hanked foy towers at 
each angle, and sometimes also foy additional towers in the longer 
tacos. The principal architectural ornament is lavished on the gate- 
ways, which are almost always higher than the contiguous walls, and 
often display great beauty of design combined with considerable elabo- 
ration of detail. 

It is not, howevor, only in these larger monuments that the Per- 
sians show an appreciation of the beautiful and a power of expressing 
it. As in most Eastern nations, the feeling seems innate, and all the 
minor objects show it as well as the more important ones. They arc 
now too deeply depressed to attempt much ; hut it only seems to 
require a gleam of returning sunshine to enable them again to rival in 
art the ancient glories of Nineveh and Persepolis, provided they can 
avoid the snare of copying, which has been fatal to the art of most 
modem nations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
I K D I A. 


CONTEXTS. 

Local character of style Ghazni — Remains at Delhi — Jaunporc — Mosques at 

Gour — Mamloo — Mosque at Futtehporo Sicri — Mosque of Shah Jehan at Delhi 
— Tombs — Tombs at Agra and Old Delhi — The Tajo Mehal— Great Dome at, 
Baejapore — Palaces: ofAkbar; of Shah Jehan. 


CHUONOLOG 1C AL M KMOKAN DA. 

DATES. I 

Subuktftgln the (iliaznavUte. First Maho- Yusuf Khan establishes dynasty at Heeju- 

metiui Invasion of Jmli;i .... a.d. 975* ! jx 
Mahmoud, conqueror or India .... 997 Ifiituaytpij builder of tomb at. Old Delhi . 1531 

Shahab ud decn establishes Whorl dynasty 11*3 Akhiir, builder of mosque, and juiUico at. 

Kontub ud deen establishes l'uthan rlynusty, Futtelipurn SkTi— tomb at Secundro . 1556 

builder of mosque at Delhi .... 1200 j Muliamincd, builder of great dome at H< e- 

S«*kander Shalt, builder of mosque at (Jour 135s j Jai»ore 1626 

Khoja Julian, builder of mosque at Jaiin- Shah Johan, builder of palaces at Delhi 

pore 1397 and Agra. Tt^Je Mehal at Agra . . 162* 

Halier establishes Mogul dynasty . . . 1491 Aurungzebe 165'' 

* If not other wine olatctl, the dale given Uuil of the Iw-ginning «>f tlie reign. 


During the permanence of the Roman empire a great belt of sta- 
tionary civilized nations extended nearly due eastward from the shores 
of the Mediterranean to the Bay of Bengal. Uninfluenced by their 
arts or civilization, two great wandering hordes hung upon the northern 
and southern frontiers. The Arabs, as the nearest and most impetuous, 
first burst tlieir bonds, and spread over Syria, Egypt, and Persia. The 
three following centuries sufficed not only to expond their energy, but 
to steep them in the luxury and enervation of those nations whom they 
had subdued, more in consequence of the vices of the conquered races 
than from tlieir own prowess. The Arabs in tlieir turn made way f<>r 
the irruption of the great Turkish or Tartar tribes, who, from being 
simple shepherds pasturing their flocks on the grassy plains of Upper 
Asia, became a race of conquerors extending tlieir victorious anus 
over the fairest part of the inhabited globe. After three centuries of 
continued progress, Turkish governors ruled over all the Mahometan 
kingdoms of the East, extending from tho Nile and tho Adriatic to the 
mouth of the Ganges. 

Thus wo find in the earlier Mahometan architecture of Egypt 11 
purely Arabic elaboration of the Byzantine style ; but with a gradual 
introduction of a Tartar element under the Memlook Sultans. In Persia 
the samo was probably the case; but in India the Arabic phase in 
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entirely lost ; and when wo first meet with examples of Mahometan 
architecture in this country, it is a Tartar form of the older Sassa- 
nian art. 

These Moslems who conquered India were from first to last of Tartar 
origin — Toorks, Pathans, and Moguls. No Arab, and indeed no purely 
Persian race, ever crossed the boundary during that period, and the 
consequence is, that we find there a combination of Tartar and Hindu 
architecture, differing in many essential points from all other forms of 
Saracenic art, though resembling the Persian more than any other. 

The principal local difference arises from its being founded on tho 
Hindu, or rather on the «faiua style ; but the great essential charac- 
teristic is the universal prevalence of tombs, and of tho forms arising 
from this peculiarity. 

In Egypt and in Persia tho tombs appear timidly, and as if attached 
to the mosques. In India it more generally happens that the mosques 
are attached to the tombs ; the latter being by far the noblest and 
most, important buildings now found in India, and those which give 
form and character to the style. 


Oil A/Nr. 

Towards the latter part of tho 9th century the powor of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad was sinking into that state of rapid decline which is tho fate 
of all Eastern powers. During the reign of A1 Mu tamed, 87<>-H9 1 , Egypt 
became independent, and the northern province of Bokhara throw off 
the yoke under Naur ben Ahmed, the governor appointed by the Caliph, 
the descendant of Saman, a robber chief, who declared and maintained 
his independence, and so formed the Bamanian dynasty. After about 
a century of existence, Sabuktagin, a Turkish slave belonging to a 
general of one of the last of the Samanian kings, rendered himself also 
independent of his master, and established himself in Ghazni, of which 
he was governor, founding the well-known dynasty of Ghaznavides. 
His successor Mahmoud, a.d. 977-1030, is ono of the best-known 
kings in Indian histoiy, owing to his brilliant campaigns in India, 
and more especially that one in which he destroyed the celebrated 
tcmplo of Somnath. 

On his return from an earlier campaign, in which ho sacked the 
town of Muttra, wo learn from Fcrishtah that the king ordered a mag- 
nificent mosque to he built of marblo and granite, afterwards known 
by tho name of the Celestial Bride. He founded a university near to 
it. When the nobility of Ghazni perceived the taste of their king in 
architecture, they also endeavoured to vie with one another in tho 
magnificence of their palaces, as well as in the public buildings which 
were raised for the embellishment of the city. “ Thus,” continues tho 
historian, “ the capital was in a short time ornamented with mosques, 
porches, fountains, aqueducts, reservoirs, and cisterns, beyond any city 
in the East.” 

The plain of Ghazni still shows the remains of all this splendour; 
and in the dearth of information regarding Persian art of that age, a 
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knowlodgc of thin would be one of tho most interesting and valuable 
contributions we could receive. These ruins, however, have not been 
as yet oither examined or described ; l * and oven the tomb of the Great 
Mahmoud is unknown to us, except by name,* notwithstanding the 
celebrity it acquired from the removal of its gates to India at the ter- 
mination of our disastrous campaigns in that country. 

These aro of Deodar pine, 3 and the carved ornaments on them are so 
similar to thoso on the mosque ftf Ebn Touloun at Cairo, as not only 
to prove their being of tho same age, but also to show how similar tin* 
modes of decoration wore at these two extremities of the Moslem 
empiro at that timo. 

Two minars still adorn the plain outside the city, and form, if md 
the most striking, at least the most prominent of the ruins of that. city. 
Neither of them wore ever attached to any mosques; they are indeed 
pillars of victory, or Jmja Sthumhas ,* like those in India, and arc sneli 
as we might expect to find in a country so long lhiddhist. One nf 
them was erected by Mahmoud himself; the other was built, or at least 
finished, by Masond, one of his immediate successors.' 

Tho lower part of these towers is of a star-like form— the plan 
being apparently that of two squares placed diagonally the one over 
the other. The upper part, rising to the height of about 140 ft. from 
the ground, is circular; both are of brickwork, covered with orna- 
ments of terra-cotta of extreme elaboration and beauty, and retaining 
its sharpness to the present, day. 

Several other minars of the same class are found farther west, even 
as far as the roots of the Caucasus," which, like these, were pillars of 
victory, erected by tho conquerors on their battle-fields. None of 
these have the same architectural merit as fehosC of Ghazni, at least, in 
tlioir present state, though it may ho that their ornaments, having 
been in stucco or some perishable material, have disappeared, leaving 
us now only the skcloton of what they were. 

The weakness of Mahmoud’s successors left tho Indians in repose 
for more than a century and a half ; and, like all Eastern dynasties, the 
Ghaznavides were gradually sinking to inevitable decay, hut their fall 
was precipitated by tho crimes of one of them, which were fearfully 
avonged by tho destruction of their empire and capital by Ala ud deen, 
and the final supercession of their nice by that of Ghori, in the person 
of Shahab ud deen, in tho year 1183. 


1 It is very much to be regretted that not one 
single officer accompanied our armies, when 
they passed and repassed over Ghazni, with 
sufficient taste and knowledge to appreciate 
the interest of these mins ; and it is to be 
hoped, if an op}>ortunity should again occur, 
that their importance to the history of art in 
the East will not be overlooked. 

* The sketch of the tomb published by 
M. Vignc in his Travels in Afghanistan gives 
too confined a portion of it to enable us to 
judge either of its form or detail. The gate 

iu front is probably modern, aud the foiled 


arches in the background nppear to be the 
only part that, belongs to the 1 1th century. 

3 The tradition that these gates were of 
sandal-wood, and brought from Somnath,J* 
entirely disproved by the fact of their being 
of the local pine- wood, as well as by the style 
of decoration, which has no resemblance to 
Hindu work. 

4 See pp. 6, 81, &c. 

5 See translation of the inscription on these 
minars, J.A.S.li., No. 134, for 1843. 

* Two are represented by Dubois de Mont- 
piTeux, Voyage autour du Caucasc. 
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334. Minar at Ghazni. From a drawing by G. T. Vigno, Kwj. 

With all tho vigour of a now race, the (Ihorians set about tho eon 
ijuest of India. After sustaining a defeat in the year I KM, Shaliab ml 
dcon again entered India in I HM, when he attaekod mid defeated 
Pirthay, Jlaja of Delhi. Thin success was followed by tlio conquest of 
Canougo in 1194; and after the fall of these two, the greatest capitals 
and empires in tho peninsula, India may be said to have been con- 
quered before his d^th, which happened in 1209. 

At his death hasjgreat empire fell to pieces, and India fell to the 
share of Kootub ud deen Ibok. This prince was originally a Turkish 
slave ; afterwards he became one of Shahab ud deen’s generals, and 
contributed greatly by his talents and military skill to tho success of 
his master. He and his successor, Altiunsh, continued nobly the work 
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so successfully begun, and before tho death of the latter, in 12.35, the 
empire of northern India had permanently passed from the liandN of 
tho Hindus to those of their Mahometan conquerors. 

For threo centuries tho empire continued under a succession of 
Turkish, or as they are usually called, of Fatlian dynasties. Those 
monarches exhibited a continued vigour and energy very unusual in 
the East, and they not only sustained but increased and consolidated 
this newly acquired accession to the dominions of the faithful, when, in 
141)4, Haber, tho 4th in descent from Tamerlane, invaded Hindustan, 
and finally established tho celebrated dynasty of the Moguls, which 
during six succeeding reigns, extending over the extraordinary period 
of more than two centuries, reached a degree of splendour and of solid 
power almost unknown in the East. On the death of Aurungy.idie, in 
1707, tho empire fell to pieces, and was a prey to anarchy till after 
the battle of Flossy in 1757, when it virtually fell into the hands of the 
English. We have now held it for nearly a century, but whether for 
good or for evil remains to bo seen. Certain it is that our influence 
has been fatal as far as architecture or art is concerned. Wherever 
our power is fairly established, the natives have ecased to build with 
taste, and wc have even laboured to obliterate all traces of former 
architectural beauty. It. may be that the good we have done may 
more than compensate for this ; but it is painful to think that this has 
been gained at tho sacrifice of much that wun beautiful and refined. 

Kootub. 

By far the most interesting group of ruins that exist in India, or 
perhaps in any part of the world, is that which is grouped round tho 
tall column of Victory which Kootub erected at Delhi within the pre- 
cincts of the palace of the unfortunate Firthay ltaja, to celebrate his 
conquest of the Hindus. 

Even in situation these ruins are singularly beautiful, for they 
stand on tho gentle slopo of a hill overlooking a plain that once had 
been apparently a lake, and afterwards became the site of three suc- 
cessive capitals of tlio East, in front are the ruins of Togluckabad, tho 
gigantic fort of an old Fathan chief ; and farther north the plain is still 
covered with tho mins of Old Delhi, tho capital of the later Fatlians 
and earlier Moguls. Beyond that, at tho distance of 9 or 10 miles, 
are seen the towel's of Shalijehanabad, the modern capital, and still 
tho seat of the nominal monarchy of tho Great Mogul. Still farther 
north are situated the civil station and cantonments of the British rulcis 
of the country. It is a fortunate circumstance that these were not 
placed here, as at Agra, in the midst of the mins, for it is to this that 
we owe their preservation. But for the distance it is probable that 
marble columns would have been taken for all purposes for which 
they might have been available, with a total disregard for the beauty 
and interest of the remains thereby annihilated. Even as it is, the 
buildings belonging to the celebrated Shahlimar gardens, which were 
tho only buildings of importance in the neighbourhood of tho English 




Plan of Ruins in Old Itellii. From n plun by the Author. Scale 100 ft. to 1 In 


1 At one time a better influence seems 
to have prevailed, and some money was 
spent in repairing the Kootuh Minar. It 
is true this was done in the worst possible 
taste. A door was added in the true style of 
Strawberry Hill Gothic; and a kiosk was 
stuck on its summit copied from the garden 
pavilion of some modern dwelling in Delhi, 
and balustrades added to the balconies in the 


same taste. A dome, too, surmounted the 
whole ; but as this was of lath and plaster, or 
some such materia], it has disappeared long 
ago, and it would be well if the other im- 
provements had so also; but the masonry 
was repaired and consolidated, and we must 
therefore be thankful tliat so much was done, 
and not grumble at the mode. 
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scale to which it has been necessary to reduce it prevents all its 
peculiarities from being seen. To understand it, it is necessary in 
bear in mind that all the pillars arc of Hindu, and all tho walls of 
Mahometan architecture. 

It is by no means easy to determine whether the pillars now stain) 
as originally arranged by the Hindus, or whether they have been taken 
down and re-arranged by the conquerors. In this instance it seems 
most probable that the former avas the case, and that they were open 
colonnades surrounding the palace of Tirthay Raja. Hut, supposing this 
tube so with regard to tho pillars, it. is quite evident that all the enelos 
ing walls were erected by the Moslems, all the string-courses being 
covered with ornaments in their style, and all the openings possessing 
pointed arches, which the, Hindus never used. If this is so, it is tin- 
only instance known of Hindu pillars being left undisturbed. The 
celebrated contemporary mosque at Canuuge is undoubtedly a Jaina 
temple, rearranged on a. plan precisely similar to that of the mosque of 
Amrou at Old Cairo (woodcut No. J1J) ; but as tin? roof and domes are 
all of Jaina architecture, no trace of the Moorish style is to lx; seen 
internally : tin? exterior is as purely of Mahometan architecture. There 
is another tnosque at Dliar, near Mandoo, of much more modern dale, 
which is without doubt a Jaina temple re-arranged, as explained p. Hu. 
Another in the fort at Jaunpore, as well as fragments of other 
mosques elsewhere, all show the same system of taking down and re- 
arranging the materials on a different, plan. If therefore the pillars 
at Kootub are in situ, it is the only instance known of such being the 
caso. It may perhaps ho necessary to explain that there could he no 
difficulty in taking down and rebuilding any of these erections, for the 
joints of the pillars are all fitted with the precision 'that Hindu patience 
alone could give : and each compartment, of the roof is composed of 
9 stones -4 architraves, 4 angular and 1 central slab, as explained 
in diagram No. 47, p. 74, and all so exactly fitted, and so little de- 
pendent on cement, as easily to be taken down and put up again. The 
same is true of the domes, all which, being honestly and fairly fitted, 
would suffer no damage from the process of removal. 

Tho section (woodcut No. J8l>) of one half of tho principal colon- 
nade (the one facing the great series of arches) will explain its form 
better than words can do. It is so purely Jaina, that it should per- 
haps have been introduced in speaking of that style ; but as making 
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a part of the earliest mosque in India, I have preferred introducing it 
in this place. The pil lars used here are of the same order, and similar to 
those used on Mount Aim (shown in woodcut No. 44), except that those 
at Old I )elln* are much richer and nunc elaborate. They belong pro- 
bably to the Slth or 10th century, and are among the few examples to 
he found in India that seem to be overloaded with ornament— there 
nut being one inch of plain surface from the capital to the base. Still 
the ornament is so sharp and so beautiftilly executed, and the effect., in 
their present state of decay and ruin, so picturesque, that it is very 
difficult- to find fault with what is so beautiful. In some, instances the 
figures that were on the shafts of tin* pillars have been cut. oil*, as 
offensive to Mahometan strictness with regard to idolatrous images : 
hut on the roof and less seen parts, the crossed-] egged figmes of the 
-Inina saints, and other emblems of that religion, may still be detected. 



337. Central IUuiro of Arches at tin- Kuulub, Irwin a sketch by tbu Author. 


The glory of the mosque, however, is not in these Hindu remains, 
but in the great range of arches on the eastern side, extending north 
and south for about 385 ft., and consisting of 3 greater and 8 smaller 
archos ; the central one being 22 ft. wide and 53 high ; the larger side 
arches 24 ft. 4 in., and about the same height os the central arch; 
the smaller arches are about half these dimensions, and unfortunately 

2 E 2 
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aro generally very much mined. Behind this, at the distance of 
02 ft., are the foundations of another wall ; hut whether intended to 
bo earned as high as that in front is by no means apparent. It 
seems probablo that the Hindu pillars between tho two screens 
were the only part that was proposed to be covered, some of them 
being built into the hack part of the great arches, and all alw 
them is quito plain and smooth, without the least indication of any 
intention to construct a vault <fr roof of any sort. Besides this, a nmf 
is by no means an essential part of a mosque; a wall facing Mecca is 
all that is required, and frequently in India is all that is built, tlnmgh 
sometimes an enclosure is added in front of it to protect the wor- 
shippers from interruption. Hoofed colonnades aro of course not only 

convenient but ornamental accompani- 
ments, yet far from being indispensable. 

The history of this mosque, as told in 
its construction, is as curious as any 
thing about it. It seems the Afghan 
conquerors had a tolerably distinct idea 
that pointed arches wore the true form 
of architectural openings; hut being 
without science suflicient to construct 
them, they left the Hindu architects ami 
builders whom they employed to follow 
their own devices as to the mode by which 
this form was to he attained. The Hin- 
dus, however, up to this time had never 
lmilt arches, nor indeed did they f»>i 
centuries afterwards. Accordingly they 
proceeded to make tho pointed openings 
oil tho same principle upon which they 
built thoir domes. They carried them u|> 
in horizontal courses as fir as thoy could, 
and then closed them by long slabs 
meeting at tho top, the construction 
l)eing in fact that of the arch of the 
aqueduct at Tusculum, shown in wood- 
cut No. 230. Tho same architects wen* 
employed by their masters to orna- 
ment tho faces of these arches, and did 
so by copying and repeating the orna- 
ments on the pillars and friezes on the 
opposite sidqs of tho court, covering 
the whole with a lace-work of intricate 
n:w. Minar Kootub, and dolicato carving, such as no niorquc 

From a sketch by tho Author. ever received before or since ; and though 

it is perhaps in a great measure thrown away and lost when used on 
such a scale, it is without a single exception the most exquisite 
specimen of its class known to exist anywhere. Tho stone being par- 
ticularly hal’d and good, it retains its freshness to the present day, and 
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is only destroyed above the arches where the faulty Hindu construc- 
tion lias superinduced premature decay. 

The minar is 48 ft. 4 in. in diameter at the base, and, when mea- 
sured in 1794, was 242 ft. in height. 1 * * Even then, however, the capital 
was ruined, so that some 10 or perhaps 20 ft. must be added to this to 
complete its original elevation. It is ornamented by four boldly pro- 
jecting balconies; one at 90, the second at 140, the third at 180, and 
flic fourth at 208ft. from the ground; between which aro richly sculp- 
tured raised belts containing inscriptions. In the lower story the 
projecting flutes are alternately angular and circular, in the second 
circular, and in the third angular only ; above this the minar is plain, 
but principally of white marble with belts of the red sandstone of 
which the three lower stories are composed. 

The only building known to bo taller than this that the Ma- 
hometans ever erected is the minaret of tho mosque of ilassan, at 
Cairo (p. 894 and woodcut No. 820) ; but as this pillar at Old Delhi is 
a wholly independent building, it has a far nobler appearance, and 
both in design and finish far surpasses its Egyptian rival, as indeed 
it does any building of its class, so far as 1 know, in the whole 
world. 

At the distance of 470 ft. north of this one a second minar was 
commenced, of twice its dimensions, or 297 ft. in circumference. 1 1 
was only carried up to the height of 40 ft., and abandoned probably 
in consequence of the removal of the seat of government to Togluck- 
abad or elsewhere. 

Tho date of all these buildings is known with sufficient exactness 
from the inscriptions that cover them, 4 from which it appears that, the 
inner court was enclosed by Shahab ud dccn. The central range of arches 
(woodcut No. 837) was built by Kootiib ud deen; the wings bv Altumsb, 
whose tomb is bohind tho northern range ; and tho minar either built, 
nr at least finished, by tho same monarch : they extend therefore from 
A.n. 1196-1235, but were left incomplete at the death of the last-named 
king. 

Having described at such length the ruins of the first buildings 
the Moslems erected in tho old imperial city of the Hindus, we pass 
over the mosques at Canouge, Dhar, Mandoo, Jaunpore, &c„ which 
were built in the same style ; for, though full of interest, in themselves, 
they do not possess sufficient individual character to require detailed 
descriptions of each. Nor will it be necessary again to allude to the 
Pillars of Victor}' which the Moslems erected at Gour, 8 Dowlutabad, 4 
Duel, Hissar, 4 or elsewhere, wherever indeed they wished to signalise 
and co mm emorate their triumph over the Infidels. 


1 Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 31 3. 

* Translated by Walter Ewer, Asiatic Re- 

searches, vol. xiv. p. 480. 

* Daniel Ts Views in the East. 


* Capt. (i rind lay’s Views in the E;u»t. In 
neither of these works are the plates num- 
bered, 

5 J.A.S.B. vol. vii. plate xxvi. 
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Jauxpork. 

About two centuries after the conquest of India by tho Moslems. 
Khoja Jehan, the Soubahdar or governor of the province in which 
Jaunpore is situated, assumed independence, and established a dvnastv 
which maintained itself for nearly a century, from a.d. 1297 to aboiii 
1478,— and though then reconquered by the sovereign of Delhi, it 
still retained a sort of semi -independence till finally incorporated in 
tho Mogul empire by the greftt Akbar. During this period it \v:is 
adorned by several large mosques, three of which still remain tolerably 
entire, and a considerable number of tombs, palaces, and other buildings, 
besides a fort and bridge, all of which are as remarkable specimens of 
their class of architecture as are to be found anywhere in India. 

The Jmnma Mesjid, or Friday mosque, was commenced by Shall 
Ibrahim, a.d. 1419, but not completed till the reign of llosein 14.M- 
1478. It consists of a court- yard 220 ft. by 214, on the western side 
of which is situated a range of buildings, the central one covered l»v a 
dome 40 ft. in diameter, in front of which stands a gate pyramid or 
l>ropi/lnn,' of almost Egyptian mass and outline, rising to the height <>f 
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8fi ft. This gate pyramid by its elevation supplied the place of a mi- 
naret, which none of these mosques possess. On each side of the domo 
is a compartment, divided into two stories by a stone floor supported 
on pillars ; and beyond this on each side is an apartment, 40 ft. bv f»0, 
covered by a bold pointed vault with ribs, and so constructed that its 
upper surface forms the external roof of the building, which in (iothic 
vaults is scarcely ever the case. 

Tho three sides of the court-yard w<*re surrounded hy double colon- 
nades two stories in height internally, but with three on tlic exterior, 
tho floor of the court-yard being raised to the height, of tho lower 
story. On each face was a handsome gateway; one of which is repre- 
sented in woodcut No. Uttt), which gives a fair idea of the style: the 
greater part of tho eastern side of the court has been taken down and 
removed by the English to repair station-roads and bridges, for which 
in their estimation those pillars are admit ably adapted. Tho smallest 
of the mosques is the ball Duiwaza or Kcd (late. It is in the same 
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style as the others; and its propylon -represented in woodcut No. 
340 — displays not only the hold massiveness with which these 
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mosques wero erected, but shows also that strange admixture of Hindu 
and Mahometan architecture which pervaded the style during th« 
whole poriod of its continuance in India. 

Of the three mosques remaining at Jaunpore, the Atala Mosjid is 
the most ornate and the most beautiful. The colonnades surrounding 
its court are four aisles in depth, the outer columns of which are doublo 
square pillars, as are also those adjoining the interior of the court. The 
throe intermediate rows are single square columns. This is altogether 
so liko an Indian arrangement, that 1 at one time was half inclined to 
agree with Baron Hugol, and fancy that this really was an old Buddhist 
monastery. Its gateways, however, which arc purely Saracenic, arc 
the principal ornaments of the outer court, and the western face is 
adorned by 3 propylons similar to that represented in the last wood- 
cut, but richer and more beautiful, while its interior domes and roofs 
aro superior to any other specimen of Mahometan art I am acquainted 
with of so early an age. 

The other buildings hardly require particular mention, though, as 
transition specimens from one style to another, these Jaunpore ex- 
amples are well worthy of illustration, and in themselves possess a 
simplicity and grandeur not often met with in this style. An appear- 
ance of strength, moreover, is imparted to them by their sloping walls, 
which is foreign to our general conception of Saracenic art. Among 
the Patlians of India the expression of strength is as characteristic of 
the style as massiveness is of that of the Normans in England. In 
India it is ibund conjoined with a degree of refinement seldom met 
with elsewhere, and totally free from the coarseness usually combined 
with vigour and boldness of design in other countries. 


Gour. 

Tho city of Gour, in Bengal, long the Hindu capital of the lower 
country, and for more than throe centuries the seat of an independent 
Pathan kingdom, possesses within its walls and in its neighbourhood a 
series of ruins, principally mosques, woll worthy of attentive study. 
Owing perhaps to tho materials being principally brick, they do not 
possess tho largeness and grandeur of the Jaunpore examples. The 
influence of Hindu art bore shows itself more in an extreme elabora- 
tion of minute detail than in any influence it exerted on the 'original 
character of tho P&tlian conceptions. 

The worst featuro in the designs of the Gour mosques is, that, like 
that at Cordoba, they want variety and subordination of parts. Tho 
great Adinah, built by Sokander Shah (a.d. 1358 to 1367), for instance, 
is a building 500 ft. north and south by 300 east and west, containing 
a court-yard, surrounded on all sides by a thick brick wall, cut, up 
into 88 similar arcaded openings, only one of which, that on the centre 
lacing Mecca, is larger and more dignifiod than the rest. The roof in 
like manner is supported by 266 pillars of black marble, of a bold and 
pleasing design, it must be confessed, but wanting in variety ; and 
these and the walls support no less than 385 domes, all similar in do- 
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sign and construction. 1 Tho only variety that exists is where a plat- 
form, called the Padshah ka Tiiklit, or “ King’s throne,” cuts the height 
as at Jaunpore into two stories. For a caravanserai such a design 
would ho appropriate ; but in an edifice where expression and beauty 
were absolutely required it is far too monotonous. The same defect, 
runs through the whole group; and though their size and elegance of 
details, joined with the picturesque state of richly foliaged ruin in 
which tlioy are now found, make them charming subjects for the pencil, 
they possess all the defects of design wo -remarked in the great halls 
of a thousand columns in the south of this country.* It seems, indeed, 
almost as if here wo had again got among tho Tamul races, and that 
their peculiarities were again coming to the surface, though dressed in 
the garb of a foreign race. 


Man noo. 

A far liner specimen of a Pathun mosque is that built by the Ohori 
sovereigns of Mamloo, in that capital, where they reigned from a.d. 
I4H7 to 14.45. It was principally, if not altogether, erected by llo- 
sliang, the second king, 
a.d. 1405 to 1442. It in 
smaller than tho Adinali 
mosque, being only 200 ft. 
by 275 externally. Inter- 
nally tho court-yard is al- 
most an exact square of 
1 02 ft, and would be quite 
so, were it not that two of 
the piers on tho east and 
west fiices are doubled. 

In other respects tho four 
sides of the court are ex- 
actly similar, each being 
ornamented by eleven 
great arches of exactly 
the same dimensions and 
height, supported by piers 
or pillars, each of one sin- 
gle block of red sandstone. 

The only variety attempt- 
ed is, that tho cast side is 
only two arcades in depth, 
the north and south three, 341. Han of Mosque at Mai«ioo. 

while the west side, or 

that facing Mecca, has five, besides being ornamented by threo great 
domes, each 42 ft. in diameter. 

As will bo seen in the plan (woodcut No. 441), these largo domes 

1 These 1 •articular* an* taken principal 1/ jeporc, published by Montgomery Martin in 
from Buchanan Hamilton’s .Statistics of Dina- * Kastern India.’ * I*. 9H ft set/q. 
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are supported each by twelve pillars. The pillars are all equally 
spaced, the architect having omitted, for the sake of uniformity, 1o 
widen the central avenues on the intersection of which the domes 
stand. It follows from this that the four sides of the octagon sup- 
porting the dome, which are parallel to the sides of the court, arc 
shorter than the four diagonal sides. Internally this produces a very 
awkward appoarance ; but this could not have been avoided except hv 
running into another difficulty, 1 '— that of having oblong spaces at tin* 
intersections of the wider * aisles with the narrower, to which tin* 
smaller domes must have been lifted. Perhaps on tho whole the archi- 
tect took the hiss inconvenient course of the two. 

The interior of the court is represented woodcut No. .‘142, ami 



34*2. Court-yard of Great Mosque at Mandoo. From a Sketch by the Author. 


for simple grandeur and expression of power it may perhaps he taken 
as one of the very best specimens now to be found in India. Tt is, how- 
ever, fast hilling to decay, and a few years more may deprive it of most 
of that beauty with which it impressed me when 1 visited it in 1820. 

Ahmeuabad. 

The city of Ahmedabad, the Moslem capital of Guzerat, is as rich 
in splendid mosques as Jaunpore or any of the provincial capitals of 
Tndia, and their style is as distinctive of their locality as in any other 
instance in this country. 

The town was built by Ahmod Slmh, the second king of his race, 
who reigned from 1412 to 1443. lie founded the great mosque, which 
for extent and beauty of detail seems to surpass everything of its class, 
even in India. In this instance the style is Jainn, and the archi- 
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teeture may bo saiil to be that of the contemporary temple at Sadrco 
(woodcuts Nos. 54, 55), with details borrowed from the still older 
temples at Aim ( wooden t No. 44). This peculiarity arose not only 
from the locality, but also because the dynasty was originally of Hindu 
race, and clung to their own style and old feelings notwithstanding 
their conversion to Mahomodanism. The admixture of the elaborate 
and graceful forms of daina with the larger and taller proportions 
of Saracenic architecture makes this ^stylo as pleasing, if not more so* 
than any of the various forms the style takes in India. 

All the Ahmedahad mosques are similar in design, and vary only 
in size. They consist of a courtyard surrounded on three sides by open 
colonnades, the fourth occupied by the mosque itself. This is entered 
from the court by three large doors, and is surmounted by three domes 
of somewhat Hat. outline externally, but internally as richly orna- 
mented as any the .Jains ever built. 

These are invariably supported, like those of the .Jains, on H pillars, 
made up to a square with 4 more, so that the smaller mosques have 
36 pillars internally, the larger probably twice that number. In all 
instances the central compartment is raised considerably, and the light 
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Section of Mooque at Aliniodaliad. 


admitted through the double colonnade in the roof, as shown in the 
diagram (woodcut No. 343). This arrangement is similar to the 
hypethron of the Egyptians explained above (pages 230 et setf.), and is 
identical with that illustrated in woodcut No. 112 as having existed 
at Khorsabad. 

The minarets of these mosques are attached to the central compart- 
ment, flanking each side of the principal entrance, and being of a bold 
Saracenic outline, covered with the richest and most elaborate Hindu 
carving, they are the most gorgeous tilings of their kind in India, 
though neither so graceful as those of Cairo nor so elegant as some at 
Agra and Delhi. 
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The Guzcrat dynasty being of Hindu origin, has left no tombs 
worthy of notice. But their palaces, their bowlees, and generally 
their civic buildings, are as beautiful and as splendid as their mosques, 
but unfortunately as little known either from drawings or descriptions. 

Delhi ani> Auk a. 

The older Patlian mosques at Delhi and its neighbourhood show 
the same peculiarities of simple Uniformity of design, and number of 
small domes generally grouped around one or three larger ones. Before 
the conquests by tho Moguls, however, this stylo had in a great mea- 
sure been superseded by a more artistic and ornamental style of build- 
ings. The body of the mosque became generally an oblong ball, covered 
by one central dome flanked by two others of the same horizontal 
dimensions, but not so lofty, and separated from the central domo by 
a broad bold arch, whoso mouldings and decorations formed one of 
the principal ornaments of the building. 



The jte mkntives were even moro remarkable than tho arches for 
elaborateness of detail. Their forms are so various that it is impos- 
sible to classify or doscribe them; perhaps the most usual is that 
represented woodcut No. 844, whore the angle is filled up with a 
number of small imitations of arches, bracketing one beyond the 
othor. It was this form that afterwards was converted into the honey- 
comb work of the Arabs in Spain. 
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Tlio facades ot these mosques ton became fur more ornamental ami 
more frequently enei listed with marbles, and always ornamented with 
sculpture of a rich and beautiful character ; the angles of the building 
were also relieved by little kiosks, supported by four richly bracketed 
pillars, but never with minarets, which, so far as I know, were never 
attached to mosques during the I’athan period. The call to prayer 
was made from the roof, or at Jaunporo perhaps from the top of the 
great propylon ; but I do not kmrwP ono singlo instance of a minaret 
built for such a purpose, though they were, as wo know, universal in 
Egypt and elsewhere long before this period, and wero considered 
nearly indispensable in the works of the Moguls very shortly after- 
wards. They seem to have regarded the miliar ai s the Italians viewed 
the Campanile , more as a symbol of power and of victory than as an 
adjunct to a church, which it became under the true Gothic architects 
of the North. 

When the Moguls had established themselves on the throne of the 
defeated Pathans, in the early part of the Kith century, they found 
the style of architecture wholly emancipated from the trammels of 
Indian art, from which it had sprung, and forming in itself a complete 
and uniform system almost without any foreign admixture. In this 
form the style was ado]) ted by lLumayiin, and characterises all his 
buildings. Akbar, his son, Noems to have had a singular predilec- 
tion for Hindus and Hinduisms, and nowhere did he showi this more 
than in his buildings, which present the most, picturesque assemblages 
possible of Mahometan forms and exigencies carried out with Hindu 
feeling and Hindu richness and elegance of design. II is two next 
successors, Jehangir and Shah Jchan, wholly abandoned this peculiar 
style, which they seem to have regarded as a retrograde step, and 
pursued the more legitimate path of art, reforming its details and 
improving the elegance of their designs. By these means their 
buildings, especially their mosquos, became models of elegance and 
also of appropriateness. The purpose of every part was fully and dis- 
tinctly expressed, and with a fitness not often found elsewhere in this 
style. Tlius the principal side of their mosques is always an inde- 
pendent building, generally covered by three domes, of tho bulb-like 
form which these monarchy first introduced into India, and is adorned 
with minarets. The side colonnades with their gateways, which 
have again become important buildings, are always kept in graceful 
subordination to the western iiijihs, and the whole is so carefully 
studied and so elegantly ornamented, that it is frequently impossible 
to suggest an improvement. But with all this, I question much if 
almost every artist and many architects would not prefer the clumsy 
splendour of the Pathans, with all their rude hut manly magnificenco, 
to the refined but somewhat emasculated grace of the Moguls. My own 
feeling is entirely with tho former; and even Akbar’s works, pic- 
turesque though they arc, seem more tho result of caprice than the 
honest endeavours hi attain beauty that mark those of the Pathans. 
Notwithstanding this, it seems wore than doubtful if Cairo, or any 
western city, can boast of mosques so l>eautiful as those of Futtehpore 
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Sicri or those of the imperial cities Agra and Delhi. We have not 
yet, however, readied that point of knowledge of the style, when com- 
parative criticism is easy, or at least easily conveyed to others. 

Perhaps the finest of those Mogul mosques is that built, by Akbar 
at his favourite residence of Futtehpore Sicri, near Agra; but it can- 
not bo considered so complete a type of the style as the diimma Mus- 
jid, or great Mosque of Delhi, built by Shah »lehan on his removing 
the capital to its present site. Its appearance will he understood from 
the view on the opposite page, taken from one of the palace gates. It 
explains all the parts by which a mosque of this age was usually cha- 
racterised,-- the western part with its lofty centre, three domes, and 
two minarets, and the court-yard with its open colonnades, its towers 
«•* t the angles, and three gateways, the eastern one being always more 
splendid than those on the north and south. The- whole thus forms 
a group intelligible at the first glance, and as an architectural object 
possessing a variety of outline and play of light and shade which few 
buildings can equal. 

The terrace on which this mosque is raised, as well as all the 
essential parts of it, are composed of line red sandstone, but the prin- 
cipal fu<;ade is ornamented with panels and hands of white marble, 
and the interior is almost wholly composed of the same material. 

The subordinate mosques have not all the parts here shown, nor of 
course aro they on so large a scale; the general design, however, is in 
most, eases similar, and, even when many parts arc omitted, flic remain- 
ing parts are so subdued and arranged that the completeness of the 
whole is not impaired. 

By far the most elegant mosque of this age perhaps indeed of 
any period of Moslem art — is the Moo tee Mesjid, or l'curl mosque, built 
by Shah Jchan in the palace of Agra. Its dimensions are considerable, 
being externally 235 It. east and west by MM) north and south, and 
the court-yard 1 55 ft. square. 

Its mass is also considerable, as the whole is raised on a terrace of 
artificial construction, by the aid of which it stands well out from the 
surrounding buildings of the fort. Its beauty resides in its court-yard, 
which is wholly of white marble from the pavement to the summit of 
its domes. In design it somewhat resembles the great Delhi mosque 
represented in the last woodcut, except that the minarets are omitted, 
and in this example the side gateways aro only recesses. The western 
part, or mosque properly so called, is of white marble inside and out, 
and, except an inscription from the Koran inlaid with black marble as 
a frieze, it has no ornament whatever beyond the lines of its own 
graceful architecture, it is. in fact, so far as I know, less ornamented 
than any other building of the same pretensions, forming a singular 
contrast with the late buildings of this style in Spain and elsewhere, 
which depend almost wholly- for their effect on the rich exuberance of 
the ornament with which they are overlaid. 

The bigoted Aurungzcbe built many large and splendid mosques ; 
but even in his day the style was visibly" on the decline, and, though 
many gorgeous edifices of this class have since then been erected 
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at Oude, Hydrabad, .ami other Moslem capitals, their style is so 
degraded and corrupt, that they will not hear to lie mentioned with 
those we have been describing. It will be needless, therefore, to 
attempt to recapitulate their names and dimensions. Accordingly 
we proceed to speak of the tombs and other works of their nobler 
predecessors, which it is necessary to describe to make op a complete 
picture of the style. 

1^0 MRS. 

As has been frequently remarked in the previous pages of this 
work, the great architectural peculiarity of the Tartar or Mongolian 
races is their tomb-building propensity, in which they are so strongly 
distinguished from the Arian, and also from the great Semitic families, 
with whom they divide the greater part of the habitable globe. 
Nowhere is this more forcibly illustrated than in India where. Hie 
tombs of tlio Turks and Moguls form a complete and unbroken senes 
of architectural monuments from the first years of the Moslem invasion 
to the present hour. 

Tlio tombs of the Turks or Pathans arc* less splendid than those of 
the Moguls; but nevertheless the whole series is singularly inte- 
resting, the tombs being far more numerous than the mosques. Ge- 
nerally speaking, also, they arc more artistic in design, and frequently 
not only larger hut more splendidly decorated than the buildings 
exclusively devoted to prayer. 

The princes of the Tartar races, in carrying out their love of tombs, 
made it their practice to build their own in their lifetime. In doing 
this tlioy rejected the Egyptian mode of preparing dark and deep 
cliambors in the heart of tlio rock, or of the massive pyramid. The 
Tartars, on the other hand, built their sepulchres of such a character 
as to serve for places of enjoyment for themselves and their friends 
during their lifetime, and only when they could enjoy them no longer 
they became the solemn resting-places of their mortal remains. 

The usual process for tho erection of these structures is for the? 
king or noble who intends to provide himself a tomb to enclose a 
garden outside the city walls, generally with high crenellated walls, 
and with one or more splendid gateways ; and in the centre of this he 
erects a square or octagonal building, crowned by a dome, and in the 
moro splendid examples with smaller and dome-roofed apartments on 
four of the sides or angles, tho other four being dovoted to entrances. 
This building is generally situated on a lofty square terraco, from 
which radiate four broad alleys, generally with marble-paved canals 
ornamented with fountains; tho angular spaces aro planted with 
cypresses and other overgreens and fruit trees, making up one of those 
formal hut boautiM gardens so characteristic of the East. During the 
lifetime of the founder, the central building is called a Barrah Durric, 
or festal hall, and is so used as a placo of recreation and feasting by 
him and his friends. 

At his death its destination is changed, — the founder’s remains are 
interred beneath tho central dome. Sometimes his favourite wife lies 
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besido him ; but more genemlly his family and relations are buried 
beneath tho collateral domes. When once used as a place of burial, its 
vaults never again resound with festive mirth. The care of the build- 
ing is handed over to priests and cadinis, who gain a scanty subsistence 
by the sale of tho fruits of tho garden, or the alms of those who come 
to visit the last, resting-place of their friend or master. Perfect silence 
now takes the place of festivity and mirth. The beauty of tho sur- 
rounding objects combines with the l eppse of the place to produce an 
effect as graceful as it. is solemn and appropriate. 

Though tho tombs, with the remains of their enclosures, arc so 
numerous throughout all India, tho Taje Mehal, at Agra, is almost 
the only one that retains its garden in anything like its pristine 
beauty, and there is not perhaps in tho whole world a scene where 
nature and art so successfully combine to produce a perfect, work of 
art as within the precincts of this far-famed mausoleum. 

The oldest authentic tomb in India is that built for himself by 
Alt mush, behind the great range of arches of the Kootub, as shown in 
tin? plan (woodcut No. 335). Though small, its workmanship is, like 
that of the mosque itself, 

<>f exquisite beauty; but 
cither it was left, un- 
finished, or has been 
subsequently mined, as 
it has now no roof. 

A more beautiful 
tomb than even this is 
the other, shown on the 
left hand of the same 
plan ; at least a century 
mure modern, though its 
date and the name of its 
founder are unknown. 

Its walls internally are 
decorated with a diaper 
pattern of unrivalled ex- 
cellence, and the mod* 1 , 
in which the square is 
changed into an octa- 
gon is more simply 
elegant than any other 
example 1 am acquaint- 
ed with in India. It is 
•earlier than the pemkn- 
tive shown in the wood- 
cut No. 344; but tho 
two may be taken as 
favourable specimens, this one of tho simple, tho other of the more 
ornate mode of effecting tho change of form necessary to place a cir- 
cular dome on a square apartment. Both these forms are much more 
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beautiful than the usual honeycomb work of tho later Spanish Arabs, «r 
even than the pendentivos in the mosquo of Massan at Cairo. The 
only foreign rival they have, so far as I know, is that of tho tomb at 
Sul bin i eh, illustrated above (woodcut No. 328). it would require a 
volume to illustrate this one feature of Indian art alone, no two span- 
drils being alike, and the architects seeming to have exhausted almost 
ovory conceivable form in their endeavour to render this indispensabh- 
feature as ornate as possible. fc , 

Tho usual fonn of a Patlian tomb will be better understood from 
tho following woodcut (No. 347), representing a nameless sepulchre 
among the hundreds that still strew tho plains of Old Delhi. 1 1 consists 
of one octagonal apartment, ahoiit fiO ft. in diameter, surrounded l>y a 
verandah following the same form, each face being ornamented hv 
3 arches of the stilted shape almost always adopted by the Pat lams, 
supported hv double square columns, which arc almost as universal 
with them its the form of arch. It is evidently a reminiscence of the 
Hindu art from which their style sprang. 



Tomb at Old [Vlhl. 


When that stern old warrior, Togluek Shah (1321), founded the 
new Delhi, which still bears his name, he built himself a tomb, not in 
a garden, but in a strongly fortified citadel in the middle of an artificial 
lake. The sloping walls and almost Egyptian solidity of this mauso- 
leum, combined with the bold and massive towers of the fortification 
that surround it, form a picture of a warrior’s tomb unrivalled any- 
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where, and a singular contrast with the elegant and luxuriant garden 
tombs of the more settled and peaceful dynasties that succeeded. 

The tomb of Slier Shah, the last, of the Pathans, is situated in the 
middle of an artificial tank at Sasseram, near llenarcs, and is one of 
the largest, though certainly not tho best, of the Pa than tombs. In 
design it is very similar to that represented in woodcut No. 347, but. 
the central apartment is an octagon 100 ft. in diameter. It stands too 
<»n a massive square terrace, each angka of which is ornamented with 
;m octagonal kiosk, and the various smaller pavilions and kiosks make 
ii]) an architectural object of great beauty and pictnresqiieneHs of 
effect.. 

As a general rule, tho Pathan tombs arc complete examples of the 
Saracenic style, and show but slight traces of Hindu design. But this 
was not always tho case ; and, as in their earlier mosques, they some- 
times appropriated the remains of Jaina architecture to save themselves 
the trouble of erecting the whole building from original materials. 
Frequently these compound edifices are composed of only 4 pillars 
supporting a small dome; but more generally, as in that .represented 
woodcut No. 348, of 12, arranged as the Jaina domes usually are,' 
consisting of an octagon worked out to a square, and supporting a 
dome of slightly pointed form. 



:tiH. I'iithan Tomb at Sheprce near Uuallor. From a Sketch by tin* Author. 


As will be remarkod, the tomb is almost an exact counterpart, in 
design with that at Halicarnassus (woodcut No. 292), showing a 


1 See p. 72 et &e<\q. 


2 f 2 
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curious persistence in the use of this arrangement, though it must K- 
confessed it is one of the most beautiful ever invented. 

At first, sight the upper part of the building looks somewhat ton 
massive for the substructure ; but its destination as a tomb venders this 
appropriate, and was apparentl y intended by tho architect, to produce 
that solemnity which the closed walls impart to the ordinary forms nf 
sepulchres. 

The tomb of llumayun Shall, the first, of the Moguls who was 
buried in India, still stands tolerably entire among the ruins of Old 
Delhi, of which indeed it forms the principal and most, striking object. 
That, of Akbar, at. Secundra, near Delhi, is, like all his buildings and 
doings, exceptional, and unlike those of any of bis race, but still of 
great magnificence. The latter tomb is pyramidal in external form. The 
outer or lower terrace is 320 ft. square bv 30 in height, and its archi- 
tecture is bold and massive. On this terrace stands another far more 
ornate, measuring 186 ft. on each side, and 14 ft. 9 in. in height. A 
third and a fourth of similar design, and respectively 15 ft. 2 in. and 
14 ft . 6 in. high, stand on this, all these? being of red sandstone. Within 
and above the last is a white marble enclosure, 157 ft. each wav, or 
externally just half the length of the lowest terrace ; the outer wall of this 
is entirely composed of marble trellis- work of the most beaut ilu l patterns, 
Inside it is surrounded by a colonnade of the same material ; in the 
centre of this cloister, on a raised platform, is the tombstone of the 
founder, a splendid piece of tho most beautiful arabesque tracery. 
Thin however is not the true burial-place ; but tin? mortal remains of 
this great, king repose under a far plainer tombstone in a vaulted 
chamber in tho basement 35 ft. square, exactly under the simulated 
tomb that adorns the summit of tho mausoleum. 

The typical example of the tombs of this race is the celebrated 
Tuje Molml — the tomb which Shall Johan erected at Agra, to contain 
the remains of his favourite wile, Moointaza Molml, meaning to erect a 
more splendid mausoleum for himself on the opposite side of the river. 
Hut this was not carried into effect, and he rests in this samo sepulchre 
beside his wife, sho occupying the centre, a place of honour due t» 
her precedence in the race of death. 

The plan and section (woodcuts No. 349 and No. 350) explain suffi- 
ciently the general arrangement and structural pecifliarities of the 
tomb or principal building of the group. This is, however, only a 
part of the wholo design, and cannot be judged of by itself without its 
accompaniments. The enclosure, including tho gardens and outer 
court, is a parallelogram of 1860 ft. by more than 1000. 1 Tho outer 
court, surrounded by arcades and adorned by 4 gateways, is an oblong, 
occupying in length the whole breadth of the enclosure by about 450 ft. 
in depth. The principal gateway, measuring 110 ft. by 140, leads 
from tlie court to the gardens, which, with their marble canals and 
fountains and cypress-trees, are almost as licautiful as the tomb itself. 

1 The section has been engraved to a small scale of rather more than 100 ft. to 1 in. in 
order to bring it into the page. 
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The tomb stands on a raised platform 18 ft. high, faced with whit, 
marble, and exactly 313 ft. square. At each corner of this ternuv 
stands a minaret 133 ft. in height, and of the must exquisite propor- 
tions, more beautiful perhaps than any other in India. In the cenm? 
of the marble platform stands the mausoleum, a square of 183 ft., with 
the comers cut off to the extent of 38 ft. 3 in. Tho centre of this is 
occupied by the principal dome, 58 ft. in diameter and 80 ft. in height, 
under which is an enclosure* formed by a screen of trellis-work of 
white marble, which is a chef-d'oeuvre of elegance in Indian ari. 
Within this stand the two tombs. These, however, as is usual in 
Indian sepulchres, are not the true tombs, the bodies rest in a vault 
level with the surface of the ground (as soon in the section) beneath tho 
plainer tombstones placed exactly underneath those in tho hall above. 

In every anglo of the building is a smaller dome of two stories in 
height, 2(3 ft. 8 in. in diameter, and these are connected, as shown in 
the plan, by various passages and halls. 

The light to the centra] apartment is admitted only through double 
screens of white marble trellis-work of the most exquisite design, one 
on the outer, and one on the inner face of tho walls. In our climate 
this would produce nearly complete darkness ; but in India, and in a 
building wholly composed of white marble, this was required to tempi i 
tho glare that otherwise would have been intolerable. As it is, m> 
words can express the chastened beauty of that central chamber, seen 
in the soft gloom of the subdued light that reaches it through the distant 
and half-closed openings that surround it. When usod as a Hurrah 
Durrie, or pleasure palace, it must always have boon tho coolest and tin* 
loveliest of garden retreats ; and now that it is sacred to the dead, it. is 
tho most graceful and tho most impressive of the sepulchres of the world. 

It is in this building that we first find that system of inlaying with 
precious stones which became tho great characteristic of the style ot 
the Moguls after the death of Akbar. All the apandnh of the Taje, all 
the angles and more important architectural details, are heightened by 
being inlaid with precious stones, such as agates, bloodstones, jaspers, 
and tho like. These are combined in wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as 
cxqnisito in design as they are beautiful in colour, and, relieved by the 
pure whito marble in which they arc inlaid, they form the most beau- 
tiful and procious stylo of ornament ever adopted in architecture: 
though of course it is not to be compared with the intellectual beauty 
of Greek ornament., it certainly stands first among the purely decorative 
forms of architectural design. 

This is lavishly bestowed on the tombs themselves and the screen 
that surrounds them, and is sparingly introduced on the mosque that 
forms one wing of tho Taje, and on tho fountains and surrounding 
buildings. The judgment indeed with which this style of ornament 
is apportioned to tho various parts is almost as remarkable as the orna- 
ment itself, and conveys a high idea of the taste and skill of tho Indian 
architects of this age. 

Shah Johan's successor, Aurungzebe, lies buried in a small hamlet 
just above tho caves of Ellora. The spot is esteemed sacred, but the 
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tomb is moan and insignificant, beyond what would lmve sufficed lor 
any of his nobles, lie neglected, apparently, to provide for himself 
this necessary adjunct to a Tartar’s glory, and his sueoessors were too 
weak, oven if they had been inclined, to supply the omission. Strange 
to say, the sacred Tulsee-tree of the Hindus has taken root in a crevice 
of the brickwork, and is flourishing there as if in derision of the most 
bigoted persecutor the Hindus ever experienced. 

In addition to tliii.se Imperial tombs, *1110 neighbourhoods of Agra and 
Delhi are crowded with the tombs of the nobles of the court, some of 
them scarcely less magnificent than those of their masters. Among 
these, one erected by Etty mad doulah, the minister of Akbar, for 
himself, is one of the most splendid in elaboration, though far from 
being the most graceful in design. The whole is of white marble, and 
inlaid with precious stones in various patterns to a greater extent than 
even the Tajo, or perhaps than any other building in India. 

Besides these tombs, however, in the capital of the empire, there is 
scarcely a city of any importance in the whole course of the ( binges or 
•Jumna, even as far eastward as Dacca, that docs not possess some spe- 
cimen of this form of architectural magni licence. Jaunpore and Alla- 
habad are particularly rich in examples ; but Patna and Dacca possess 
two of the most pleasing of the smaller class of tombs that are to ho 
met with anywhere. 

The tombs of the kings of Goleonda are almost as well known by 
repute as their diamond-mines and certainly form a splendid group of 
nunisolea, hut by no means equal in taste or grandeur to the examples 
wo have been alluding to. 

Mandoo also is rich ; its finest example being that of 1 Whang Shah, 
who built the great mosque immediately behind which it. stands. It is 
of white marble both inside and out, and possesses all the solidity and 
grandeur of Pathan design, coupled with considerable beauty of form, 
and an appearance of elegance derived from the material of which it is 
composed. 

Near Aurangabad is one built, by Aiirangzebe in honour of his first, 
wife, and said then to have been an exact copy of the celebrated Tajo 
Mehal, an assertion that has been often repeated since. The general 
arrangement of tho body of the building and its 4 minarets is, it is 
true, the same ; hut every detail is different, and the general degrada- 
tion of style in so short a period is one of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena in the history of art in the East. Something may he allowed for 
its being a provincial building ; hut with all this, it is difficult to 
understand how anything so tasteless, though so rich, could be erected 
by the immediate successor of that king who built tho beautiful tomb 
to which it. lias been unworthily compared. 

Bkejapoue. 

Tho now deserted city of Beejaporc 1 is one of the most remarkable 
among tho ruined capitals of the Mahometan dynasties of India. It is 

1 Situated in the Deccan, about 250 miles south-east from Bombay. 
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true it neither possesses anything ho elegant as tho white marble build, 
ings of Agra and Delhi, nor so elaborate as the mosques of Ahinedabad; 
but it is unsurpassed from the scale of some of its edifices, and remark, 
able for the largeness and grandeur of design which characterise all 
of them. 

The city was founded by Yusuph Khan, a son of Amurath II. of 
Anatolia. The first three kings did little that was remarkable ; hut 
on the defeat of the celebrated Ram raj of Yyjyanuggar, in J Mi 4, tin* 
dynasty rose to great wealth and power, and, during the century 
which elapsed from that time till they fell under the sway of tin* 
tyrant Auningzcbe, they adorned their capital with many remarkahli* 
and sumptuous edifices. 

As might be expected from their Tartar descent, the principal of 
these were their tombs; and that of Mahomet, who reigned from 1 U’Jfi 
to 1(500, is not only the largest ever built by a Saracenic architect, 
but perhaps tho very boldest and largest domical edifice now known 
to exist anywhere. 


As will bo seen from the plan 
square apartment, i:>5 ft. each way 



Ml. Plan of Tomb of Mahomet at lleejaporv. 
Scale loo ft. to 1 in. 


(woodcut No. H51), it is a plain 
its area consequently is 1 8,22*1 
square ft.., while that, of the Pan- 
theon at Rome is, within the 
walls, only 15,833 ; and even 
taking into account all the re- 
cesses in tho walls of both build- 
ings, this is still the larger of 
the two. 

At the height of 57 ft. from 
the floor-line the hall begins to 
contract, by a series of pen- 
dentives as ingenious as beau- 
tiful, to a circular opening 07ft. in 
diameter. The dome is erected 
on tho platform of these pen- 
dentives, 124 ft. in diameter, thus 
leaving a gallery more than 12 ft. 
wide all round the intorior. in- 


ternally, the dome is 175 ft. 
high, externally 108, its general thickness being about 10 ft. 

The most ingenious and novel part of tho construction of this dome 
is tlio modo in which its lateral or outward thrust is counteracted. 


This was accomplished by forming the pendentives so that they not 
only cut off the angles, but, as shown in tho plan, their arches intersect 
one another, forming a very considerable mass of masonry perfectly 
stable in itself, and, by its weight acting inwards, counteracting any 
thrust that can possibly be brought to bear upon it by the pressure of 
the dorao. If the whole edifice thus balanced has any tendency to 
move, it is to fall inwards, which from its circular form is impossible ; 
but the action of the weight of the pendontive l>eing in the opposite 
direction to that of the dome, it acts like a tic and keeps the whole in 





paradoxical that such a building should stand. If tho section repre- 
sented an arch or a vault, it is such as would not stand one hour ; 
but the dome is in itself so perfect as a constructive expedient, that it 
is almost as difficult to build a dome that will fall as it is to build a 
vault that will stand. As it is besides the most beautiful form of 
roof artistically that has yet been invented, it may be well, before 
passing from the most extraordinary and difficult example yet attempted 
anywhere, to pause and examine a little more closely the theory of 
tho dome. 
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Let us suppose the diagram (woodcut No. 853) to represent a }>or- 
foetly flat dome 100 ft. in diameter, and each rim consequently 10ft. wide. 

Supposing further that tho whole dome weighs 7850 tons, or any 
other weight, the outer rim will weigh 2820 tons, or almost exactly as 
much as the three inner rims put together ; the next will weigh 2204, 
the next 1508, the next 042, and the inmsr only 314 ; so that, a consi- 
derable extra thickness might he heaped on it, or on tho two inner 
ones, without their preponderance* at all affecting the stability of tin* 
dome ; but this is the most unfavourable view to take of the case. To 
understand the ease more clearly, let us suppose the semicircle a a a 
to represent the section of a hemispherical dome. 'The first segment 
of this, though only .10 ft. in width, will he 30 in height, and will 
weigh 0420 tons; the next, 10 ft. high and 10 wide, will weigh 314o ; 
the third, 10 ft. by fl, will weigh only 1884 ; the fourth will weigh 042 : 
and the central portion, as before, 310. 


ToX 




Now it is evident that tho first portion, x «, being tho most perpen- 
dicular, is the one least liable to disturbance or thrust, and, being also 
two-thirds of the whole weight of tho dome, if it is steady and firmly 
constructed it is a more than sufficient abutment for the remaining 
third, which is the whole of the rest of the dome. 

It is evident from an inspection of the figure, or from any section 
vff a dome, how easy it must be to construct the first segment from the 
springing ; and if this is very solidly built and placed on an immove- 
able basis, the architect may play with the rest ; and he must be 
clumsy indeed if he cannot make? it perfectly stable. In the East they 
did play with their domos, and made them of all soils of fantastic 
forms, seeking to please the eye more than to consult tho engineering 
necessities of tho case, and it is the rarest possible contingency to find 
a dome that has fallen through faults in the construction. 

In Europe architects have been timid and unskilled in dome-build- 
ing ; but with our present engineering knowledge it would be easy to 
construct far larger and more daring domes than even this of Ma- 
homet's tomb, without the smallest fear of accident. 

The oxtemal oidinance of this building is as beautiful as that of the 
interior. At each angle stands an octagonal tower eight stories high, 
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simple and bold in its proportions, and crowned by a dome of great, 
elegance. The lower part of the building is plain and solid, pierced 
only with such openings as are requisite to admit, light and air; at the 
height of 83 ft. a cornice projects to the extent of 12 ft. from the wall, 
or nearly twice as much as the boldest European architect ever 
attempted. Above this an open gallery gives lightness and finish to 
the whole, each face being further relieved by two small minarets. 

The tomb of the predecessor of this king, Ibrahim 11. (,v.i>. 1579 to 
1 i»2D), though smaller, almost makes up by the beauty of its details what, 
it wants in dimensions as compared with its great rival ; it is only 
lid fl. square by 114 in height. Its central apartment is only 40 ft. 
each way by 35 in height, and almost wholly devoid of ornament. It 
is surrounded externally by a double verandah, every inch of which is 
covered w r ith the most elaborate carvings, either of architectural details 
or ornamental writing, so extensive indeed, that it is said the whole 
Koran is sculptured on its walls. 

Both theso were to have been surpassed by that, of Ally Adel Shall, 
the last king of his race; he did not. however reign long enough to 
raise it above the first tier of arches, audit is now only an elegant ruin. 

The great mosque of the city is worthy of its tombs, being 25H ft. 
wide by 144 in depth, divided into five aisles, on the centre of which 
rises a beautiful dome, 75 ft. in diameter. Beyond this building two 
wings project at right angles, no that with the mosque they enclose 
three sides of a court-yard about I 90 ft. square : the fourth side was 
unfinished when the city fell under the sway of Aumngzehe. 

Besides these buildings thcic are seven palaces or we/atls within the 
citadel, and one very largo and remarkable one, ealled the Ashur Moo- 
baruck, just, outside its ditch. Within the city there aro numberless 
residences of the nobles and attendants of the court. One called, from 
a whimsical legend, the Methnr’s or sweeper’s dwelling, is, though 
small, as rigli a specimen of elaborate Hindu workmanship as is to be 
found anywhere in India. 

The gigantic walls of the city itself, 0} miles in circumference, aro 
a work of no mean magnitude, and, standing in front of the tombs of 
those who built them, and among the ruins of the suburbs of this oneo 
great city, they make up a scene of grandeur in desolation equal to 
anything else now found even in India. 1 

The mausoleum of Hyder Ali, at Seringapatam, is one of the spe- 
cimens of its class oftenest engraved, and consequently best known to 
the English public. It is an imposing specimen of the style in its 
decay; but wanting I>oth in the grandeur and beauty of ornament 
which characterise those examples we have been speaking of. 

Tn a history of Indian mausolea, however, it should not lie omitted, 
us it is, and probably will remain, the last specimen of its class. For 


1 The woodcuts and dimensions, &c. ( Bombay Engineer*, and now deposited in the 
qaoted above, are taken from a splendid set India House. They are by far the most 
of drawings of these building*, executed beautiful and correct drawings which hare 
under the superintendence of Captain Hart, ever reached this country from India. 
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thoro is now in India no Moslem monarch with means sufficient to 
attempt an erection of this kind, and, if such an attempt were lmule, it 
probably would be adorned with Italian details in the worst possible 
taste, and bo more an emblem of the utter degradation of the race than 
a monument capable of conveying to posterity an idea of their great- 
ness or power. *• 

IbvpACKS. 

It is true, perhaps, that in India the most characteristic form of 
Moslem art is that found in the tombs just described ; but at the same 
time it must be admitted that Saracenic architecture in general is most 
distinctively represented by its palaces. It was lbr the display of lux- 
urious splendour that the taste of the people was best, suited, and it is 
consequently in the style displayed in tlicir palaces that they can Wst 
lay claim to pre-eiuincnce, if they possessed it anywhere. None of the 
races who have at any period embraced the religion of Mahomet were 
capable of such a sustained effort of religious enthusiasm as that which 
gave riso to the Gothic art. Neither did they ever attain that perma- 
nent durability which gives to the Egyptian monuments such an 
expression of eternity ; nor did they at any time possess the percep- 
tion of intellectual beauty which at Athens produced the Parthenon. 
Their characteristic was more that of elegant and luxurious refinement. 
Their taste led them to splendour — to gorgeous pomp and cere- 
monial — rather than to those higher feelings which dignify the works 
of Western nations. Vulgar they novel* were, for vulgarity is unknown 
in the East, wliilo a sense of the picturesque seems an inherent quality 
of the Asiatic mind - qualities which, combined with an almost femi- 
nine delicacy of expression, wero admirably adapted to produce an 
exquisite style of palatial art ; but- one that could never reach cither 
to sublimity, or to the manlier and nobler, though perhaps less refined; 
styles of Western Europe. 

Very little now remains of tho palaces built by the Hathaim in 
India. The finest, and perhaps the best of these, was that built at 
Agra by Slier Shall, whose tomb at Sasseram is described above. It 
certainly belonged to the best ago ; and being built to adorn the newly 
established capital, had probably all the art lavished upon it which 
that age afforded. Eeing the first, it had the misfortuno to be placed 
on the highest spot within the w alls of the fortress. Hence the present 
onligh toned government of India, fancying this a good site for a 
barrack, pulled it down, and replaced it by a more than usually hideous 
brick erection of their own. This is now a storehouse, and looms in 
whitewashed ugliness over the marble palaces of the Moguls, a fit 
standard of comparison of the taste of tho two races. 

Judging from a fragment that remains, and the accounts received on 
tho spot, this palace must have gone far to justify the eulogium that 
has more than onco been passed on the works of these Tathans — that 
“ they built like giants, and finished like goldsmiths :** the stones 
seotn to have been of tho most enormous size, and the details of most 
exquisite finish. It has passed away, however, like many another 
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noble building of its class, under the ruthless barbarism of our rale. 
Mosques we have generally spared, and sometimes tombs, because they 
were unsuited to our economic purposes, and it. would not answer to 
offend the religious feelings of the natives. Hut. when we deposed the 
kings and appropriated their revenues, there was no one to claim these 
now useless abodes of splendour. And as it was found cheaper cither 
to pull them down, or use them as residences or arsenals, tlnm to keep 
them up, few, very few, remain for the admiration of posterity. 

At Mandoo there are some noble remains of the palace, designed 
with the same simple grandeur which characterises the mosque (wood- 
cut No. 1142), hut built on even a more massive and gigantic scale. At 
Heejapore the palaces arc nearly entire, though of a later age; and con- 
siderable fragments still exist of the old palaces of .launpore, (iaur, 
and the older capitals of tin* race. Delhi too is lull of fragments ; hut 
nothing is so entire as to merit now the name of a palace, or which would 
enable us to restore their arrangement in anything like completeness. 

The troubled reign of lhinmyun does n»>t seem to have been 
favourable to palaee-building, at least on a permanent scale, though we 
learn from Ferishtah that he erected a great palace containing 7 halls 
of audience, each dedicated to one of the 7 planets; and that lie gave 
public audience in each of llicsc according to the planet of the day. 
The building seems to have been splendid ; but it may have been com- 
posed of ephemeral materials. A 

Aklur, however, was one of the greatest builders of his race, and 
left lew of his capitals — except |>erhaps Delhi without some tit monu- 
ment of his greatness. Ilis buildings are all very similar to one 
another in style, but very unlike those either before or after his time. 
They do not possess the elaborate minuteness of the Hindus, nor the 
giant strength of the Pathans ; still less do they show the refined 
elegance of the works executed under Shah .khan; but they unite 
all these different qualities into one style in a manner that is very 
remarkable, standing as it were between two ages, and combining 
the feelings of two religions in a way that is not only very instructive, 
but produces a style unrivalled by anything of its kind in any pait. 
of the world. 

Akims favourite and principal residence was at Futtehporo Sicri, 
near Agra, when; he built, the great mosque mentioned above, and in 
its immediate proximity erected a palace, or rather a group of palaces, 
which in their way are more interesting than any other in India. No 
general design seems to have lxjen followed in their erection; but 
pavilion after pavilion was added, and residences either for himself or 
for his favourite wives. These were built as the taste of the moment 
dictated, some in the Hindu, some in the Moslem style. The palace 
lias no pretension to 1 h> regarded sis one great architectural object ; but 
as a picturesque group of elegant buildings it. is unrivalled. All are 
built of the red sandstone of the hill on which the palace stands; no 
marble is used, and no stucco either inside or out, all the ornaments 
being honestly carved in relief on tin; stone, and the roofN as well as 
the floors all of the same material, and characterised by that singular 
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Hindu-like aversion to an areli which Akbar alone of all the Moslem 
monarchs seems to have adopted. 1 

His palace at Agra is niorely one pavilion, or rather cor/is tk 
and cannot therefore l>e compared with the great palace in size ; hut it 
is singularly elegant in detail, and, having escaped the fate of so many 
of the palaces of India, time has only softened without destroying the 
beauty of its features. Internally it encloses a court 71 ft. 2 in. squares 
one side of which is occupied by a hall 02 l’t. Kin. by 05 ft. .‘3 in., of almost 
purely Hindu design, and almost as elaborate and elegant in detail. 
In tho opposite side of the court is a smaller ball. The two remaining 
sides are occupied by two entrances with porches and halls. Eoyoml 
this an upon court overlooks the river and the country on the other 
side of the Jumna. Like all his buildings, this is of red sandstone 
ornamented in relief, and generally without arches, thus forming a 
singular contrast to the marble halls of Hhah Jelian, which adjoin it. 

Allahabad was a more favourite residence of this monarch than 
Agra, perhaps even more than Futtehpore Sicri; but the English 
having appropriated the fort, its glories have been, nearly obliterated. 
Tlio most beautiful tiling was the pavilion of the Chaleos Sitoon, or 
40 pillars, so called from its having that number on the principal 
floor, disposed in two concentric octagonal ranges, one internal of 1(1 
pillars, tlio other outsido of 24. Above this, supported by the inner 
colonnade, was an upper range of the same number of pillars crowned 
by a dome. This building lias entire ly disappeared, its materials 
being wanted to repair the fortifications. The great hall, however, 
still remains, represented in tho annexed woodcut (No. 354). It is 



Hall in l 'aim* at Allahabad. From a drawing by Daniel!. 


1 Mow much of this palace now remains it 
is impossible to say. When 1 was there the 
Government were selling the stones at 10 
rupees the hundred maunds — a little less 
than it would cost to quarry them. I saw 
one of the noblest bowlecs being so destroyed 
by the Company’s servants, and its materials 


being carted away to build the wretched 
Bajrree of a neighbouring Zemindar. 200/. 
or 300/. might thus be added to a revenue 
of 22 millions, which, thanks to these Moguls, 
we are able to wring from the poorest pea- 
santry in the world. 
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now the arsenal ; a brick wall has been run up between its outer colon- 
nades with windows of English architecture, and its curious pavilions 
and other accompaniments removed ; and internally, whatever could 
not be conveniently cut away is carefully covered up with piaster 
and whitewash, and hid by stands of arms and deal fittings. Still its 
plan can be made out ; a square hall supported by (fight rows of 
columns, eight in each row, thus making in all sixty -four, surrounded 
by a deep verandah of double columns with groups of four at tin; anglcH, 
all surmounted by bracket 'capitals of the most elegant and richest 
design, and altogether as fine in style and as rich in ornament as any- 
thing in India. 

None of the Emperors of India built less or cared less for building 
than Ak bar’s son and successor Jehangir, who has not left in India 
Proper one single edifice worthy either of his power or the length 
of bis reign. The only works which he left seem to have been at 
Lahore, where lie lies buried with bis imperious queon, the celebrated 
Noorjelmn. 

Shall . I chan, however, who succeeded him in 1(528, made ample 
amends for this neglect, having built more than any of bis race except, 
perhaps the great Akbar. It is startling to find bow complete a change 
of style luul been effected in the; short interval that bad intervened be- 
tween these two reigns. The truth seems to bo that the current of 
Moslein art had advanced steadily from the beginning. I’jnler Akbar 
an interruption took place, attributable to the bold originality and 
peculiarity of taste of that great monarch. On his death the Maho- 
metan style resumed its course, but made little progress under his 
feeble successor. Outlie accession of Shah Johan it again flourished 
in all its magnificence. It was this king who built the present city of 
Delhi, with its great mosques and palaces, the latter being the most 
perfect and complete example of its style in India, having besides 
hitherto escaped the spoiling hand of the English, being still inhabited 
by the faineant kings of the Mogul race. From this cause this palace 
is not so easily accessible to Europeans, and consequently not so well 
known, as that of Agra. Besides that, it is altogether of a somewhat 
later age, many of its buildings having been finished, and some added, 
by Aurungzebo, and tinctured by the decline of art that became ap- 
parent during his reign. The palace at Agra, though smaller and less 
complete, is perhaps even more interesting, being wholly of tin; best 
age. In the centre of it is a groat court, 500 ft. by 370, surrounded 
by arcades, and approached at the opposite ends through a succession 
of beautiful courts opening into one another by gateways of great mag- 
nificence. On one side of this court is the great hall of the palace- the 
Dewannee Khas— 208 ft. by 70, supported by 3 ranges of arcades of 
exquisite beauty. It is 6pcn on 3 sides, and with a niche for the 
tlirono at the back. This, like the hall at Allahabad, is now an arsenal, 
and reduced to as near a similarity as possible to those in our dock- 
yards. Behind this aro 2 smaller courts, the one containing the 
Dewannee Aum, or private hall of audience, the other the hareem. 
The hall in the former is one of the most elegant of Shah J chan’s build- 
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ings, being wholly of white marble inlaid with precious stones, ami 
the design of the whole being in the best style of his reign. 

The greatest care, however, was lavished on the haroem court, 
which measures 1 70 ft. by 285. Three sides of this are occupied by the 
residences of the ladies, not remarkable for size, nor, in their pre- 
sent stato, for architectural beauty ; but the fourth, overhanging the 
river, is occupied by three white marble pavilions of singular elegance, 
though it is not easy now to set* them, some English officer having 
pitched upon the principal one as a residence, and having in const- - 
queneo covered the polished marble and elegant arabesques of flowers 
inlaid in precious stones with thick coatings of that whitewash which 
was indispensable to his idea of comfort and elegant simplicity. 

As in most Moorish palaces, the baths on one side of this court, 
were tho most elegant and elaborately decorated apartments in the 
palace. The baths have been destroyed, but the walls and roofs still 
show the elegance with which they* were adorned. 

The palace at Delhi is similar to this, hut, being built by one king 
on a uniform plan, it is more regular, and on the whole certainly more 
magnificent. Its principal entrance faces the Chandnoe ( honk, a 
splendid wide street, nearly a mile long, planted with two rows of 
trees, and with a canal of water flowing down its centre. Entering 
within the deeply-recessed portal you find yourself beneath the roof of 
a vaulted hall, similar in plan to a Gothic cathedral, many of which it 
exceeds in dimensions. In the centre it is crossed by another hall at 
right angles leading to the lateral courts, and at tho upper end is the 
great court of the palace, rather larger than the one above described as 
existing at Agra. The whole forms perhaps the most noble entrance 
to a palace now known to exist anywhere. Opposite to this great 
entrance is the Dewannee Aum, or principal hall, a finer and larger 
one than that at Agra, and not yet turned into an arsenal ; and ill the 
centre of this, directly facing the entrance, is a niche richly orna- 
mented, where cm a platform of marble inlaid with precious stones 
oiKJO stood the famous peacock throne. 

To the left of this great court is a smaller one, containing tho pri- 
vate hull of audience, which is larger and richer than that at Agra, 
though not so elegant. It is round the frieze of this hall that tho 
famous inscription runs, “ If there is a heaven on earth, it is this, it is 
this*’— -which may bo safely rendered into the sober English assertion 
that no palace now existing in the world possesses an apartment of 
such singular beauty and elegance. 1 

To the left, of this again are the gardens, laid out. in the formal 
style of the East, and the little golden mosque, an elaborate and 
beautiful piceo of art, but far too small for such a palace, and very 
inforior to the Mooteo Musjid at Agra. On the other side is the 
hareem court, to which no European is admitted ; but if it bears the 
safuo relation to the rest as that at Agra, it must be the most splendid 
part of the whole. 

1 The throne here is a single block of rock crystal of exceeding elegance and beauty. 
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Along the river- front, jus at Agra, arts a number of nimble pavilions, 
generally octagons, crowned with gilded domes, some of them of gieat 
beauty, hilt none, as far as can ho seen, equal to that, hetweon the two 
inner courts at Agra. Of all Shall . Jclum's huildings that is the most 
elaborate and the most highly ornamented, though perhaps for this 
very reason not the most to he pdi aired ; for though it is impossible to 
resist tho fascination of so much ornament, all of the heNt kind and the 
richest materials, tho forms and arrangements of the parts do not come 
up to tho beauty of those buildings by which it is immediately sur- 
rounded. 

We have scarcely any remains of Aurungzebe’s own w orks, except , 
as before observed, a few additions to the palace at Delhi ; but during 
bis reign many splendid palaces were erected, both in the capital and 
elsewhere. Tho most extensive and splendid of these was that built, 
by his aspiiing but unfortunate son Dura Slick oh. It, however, was 
converted into the English residency ; and so completely have plaster, 
whitewash, and improvements done their work, that it requires some 
ingenuity to find out that it was not wholly the work of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

In the town of Delhi many palaces of the age of Aurungzebe have 
escaped this proianation, but generally they are either in ruins or 
used as shops; and, though splendid, they show too clearly that de- 
gradation of style which had then fairly set in, and which is^still more 
apparent in the modem capitals of (hide, llydrahad, and other cities 
which have risen into importance during the last hundred years, than 
even here. 

Even these capitals, however, are not without edifices of a palatial 
class which from their size and the pieturosqueness of their forms 
deserve attention, and to an eye educated among the plaster glories of 
the Alhambra would seem objects of no small interest, and beauty. 
Kow, however, arc built of cither marble or squared stone ; most of 
them are of brick or rubble-stone, and the ornaments in stucco, which, 
coupled with tho inferiority of design, will not admit, of their being 
admired in such immediate proximity with the glories of Agra and 
Delhi. 

At Lucknow there is one hall that deserves to be treated as an 
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exception, not only from its size, but from the simplicity of its form 
and general grandeur of design. Jt is the Imambara or hall of tin* 
college. As seen by the plan (woodcut No. 855), the principal apart* 
ment is 1 62 ft. long by 58 ft. (> in. wide. On the two sides arc verandahs 
respectively 2(1 ft. 6 in. and 27 ft. 8 in. wide, and at each end an 
octagonal apartment, 58 ft. in diameter, the whole interior dimensions 
being thus 268 ft. by 145. This immense building is covered with 
vaults of very simple form and# still simpler construction, being of a 
rubble or coarse concrete several feet in thickness, which is laid <»n a 
rude mould or mitering of bricks and mud, and allowed to stand a year 
or two to dry and set. The centering is then removed, and the vault, 
being in one piece, stands without abutment or thrust, apparently a 
better and more durable form of roof than our most/ scientific tiuthic 
vaulting'; certainly far cheaper and far more easily made, as it is 
literally cast on a mud -form, which may be moulded into any sliapi; 
the fancy of the architect may dictate. 
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The next form of Saracenic art that now remains to be illustrated 
is that developed ill Spain during tlio H eenturies in which the Moors 
possessed or held a footing in that country, which they ennobled 
by their chivalry and adorned by their enlightened cultivation of the 
arts and sciences. As a style it is inferior to those we have been 
examining- never having reached the purity of form and elegance 
of detail attained in Egypt , nor that perfection in colouring which 
characterises the style of Persia, while it is certainly inferior both in 
elegance and richness to that of India. Still it is to us perhaps the 
most interesting of the whole, not only because of its proximity to 
our own shores, and our consequent greater familiarity with it, blit 
liecausc history, poetry, and painting have all combined to heighten' 
its merits and lix its forms on our minds. Few are unacquainted 
with the brilliant daring of a handful of adventurers who in the 8th 
century subjugated Spain and nearly conquered Europe, and fewer 
still have listened without emotion to the sad tale of their expulsion. 
Much of the poetry and romance of the middle ages owes its exist- 
ence to the struggles between the Christian and the Paynim knights; 
and in modem times travellers, painters, and architects have all 
lingered and expatiated on the Inanities of the Alhambra, or dwelt 
in extasies on the mysterious magnificence of the mosque at Cordoba. 
Indeed no greater compliment could be paid to this style than that 
convoyed by the fact that, while not one work of any importance has 
been devoted to the Christian antiquities of Spain, even England has 
produced two such splendid illustrations of the Alhambra as those of 

2 o 2 
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Murphy and Owen .Jones — works far more magnificent than any <U- 
votod to our own national arts. In France, too, (Jirault de Pnmgcy, 
lie Normand, Chapuy, and others have devoted thomselvos to the task; 
and oven in Spain tho Antigiiodados Arabcs on Espana is the kst 
production of the class. So that we really are familiar with what tlirsc 
strangers did; while the cathedrals of Seville, Toledo, Burgos, ami 
Leon aro unmeasured and undrawn ; and travellers hurrying to the 
Alhambra scarce condescend to alight from tho diligence to cast a 
passing glance at their beauties. 

This is indeed hardly fair ; still it must be confessed it is im- 
possible to come in contact with the brilliant productions of the fervid 
imagination of a Southern people without being captivated with tlu-ir 
beauty, and there is a fascination in that exuberance of ornament mid 
brilliancy of colour which it is impossible to resist when these aro 
used with tho daring which characterises their employment hero. 
It is also true that these Moorish arehiteets avoid the vulgarity wliirli 
would inevitably result from such exuberance in the hands of Northern 
artists— a defect which tho more delicately organised Asiatic as in- 
variably escaped. 

* COKDODA. 

As far as the history of architecture is concerned, by far the most 
interesting building in Spain is the mosque of Cordoba ; it was tho 
first important building commenced by the Moors, and was enlarged 
and ornamented by successive rulers, so that it contains specimens of 
all the styles current in Spain from the earliest times till the building 
of the Alhambra, which was in tho latest age of Moorish art. 

This celebrated mosque wits commenced by Caliph Abd el Rahman 
in the year 780, and completed by his sun lluschem, who died 796. 
Tho part built by them was tho 1 1 western aisles, which then formed 
an edifice complete in itself, notunlike the Aksah at .Jerusalem (except 
in tho number of aisles), which the Caliph is said to have been anxious 
to surpass. It is by no means clear whether it had originally a court 
in front, hut it is certain that tho present court owes its existence to 
another Caliph of tho samo name in the year 957. As, however, the 
Christian basilicas of this ago had almost always courts in front, it in 
moro than probable that this mosque had one also ; for the Maho- 
metan mosques erected in countries previously Christian borrow much 
of their arrangoiuent from these edifices. 

Tho 8 eastern aisles were added by El Mansour (976—1001), thus 
completing the mosque to a parallelogram of 420 ft. by 375 ; 1 il 
covers therefore 157,500 square feet, being a larger superficies than 
that covered by any Christian church except St. Peter's at Rome. If 
is, however, sadly deficient in height, being only about 30 ft. high tc 

1 Notwithstanding the number of plans pub- the scale of his plaits shows 570x405. Le 
lished of this edifice, it is extremely difficult Normand’ s two plans differ considerably from 
to ascertain its exact dimensions. Murphy one another. The above is about the mean, 
in his text makes them 620x440, whereas 
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the roofs, and also wants subordination of parts, all the uisles being 
nearly of tho same width, about 22 ft., except the central one of the 
original 11, which is 5 ft. wider; the transverse aisles are all 
similar in breadth ; so that altogether it is as deficient in de-sign aN the 
hall of a thousand columns of a Hindu temple, and produces pretty 
nearly the samo effect. , 

So completely has tho building been altered by various repairs 
and the intrusion of a modern cathodal into its centre, that it is difti- 



M usque at Cordoba. From a plan by (i. I & Nonnand. Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. 
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cult to understand many of the original arrangements, especially how 
it was lighted - tlio few doors towards the court and on the sides would 
not suffice for this, and there is no appearance of a clerestory in tin- 
centre. The original roof, however, which was of wood richly canol 
and painted, has boon removed, and brick vaults substituted. Mv 
own impression is that the upper part of the side-walls was originally 
an open arcade or colonnade on the two sides at least, which is con- 
firmed by the fact that the side-aisles are narrower than the others 
exactly by tlio thickness of the walls ; so that, if the walls were low, 
with columns standing on the outer edge, tho width of these uislr-s 
would he uniform with tho rest. 

Tho Sanctuary with its appurtenances was rebuilt by the Caliph 

Tlakeem, a.d. 005, and is 
the most beautiful and 
elaborate specimen of 
Moorish architecture in 
Spain and of the best 
age. In tho great body 
of tho mosque the archi- 
tects employed columns 
brought from the mini'll ; 
Roman cities of Merida | 
and that neighbourhood, 
probably those support- 
ing the porticos of the 
Forum and streets, or the 
courts of private houses. 
Those being small and 
low, they were obliged to 
employ tho expedient of 
placing arch over arch to 
cko out their height — to 
invent in short for the 
nonce that strange style 
which givos so peculiar 
a character to this build' 
ing. Before tho age of 

Interior of Sanctuary at Cordoba. From u drawing by -El Hakeem, however, the 

ciirauit dc rranucy. stylo had time to perfect 

itself ; it, was no longer 
dependent either on tho materials or the forms of Roman art. They 
obtained also at this time tho assistance of workmen from Byzantium, 
with which court tho Caliphs of Spain were closely allied ; and with 
their own exquisite taste they made the facade and niches of this part 
of the building the most elaborate and beautiful specimens of tho art 
in Spain, and which, but for the smallness of tho scale and confined 
nature of the design, might rival anything else found anywhere. 

The flowing and graceful forms of the dosign here exhibited are 
infinitely preferable to tho interlacing straight lines of the Alhambra, 
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ami the materials, which are in this place white and coloured marbles 
and tmo mosaic work, are very much to be preferred to the painted 
plaster of the other and 
more celebrated edifice. 

The third age of 
Moorish art is repre- 
sented in this building 
by the chapel of Villa 
Yiciosa, built appa- 
rently about, the year 
1200. It is evidently 
one of those raised 
platforms so common 
in Indian, and indeed 
in all royal mosques, 
where the king in his 
grandeur could pray un- 
onntaminated hy mixing 
with the vulgar crowd. 

Though a good deal 
altered and deranged 
hy heing converted into * 4,Hen nt ,lie 1,1 vuu Vicinsa, Muhc|u«* <>rc<>ni<>i « 

a Christian chapel, it 

still shows, in the age of its greatest purity, tho germ of that style 
which afterwards won elaborated at Granada, and is generally con- 
sidered as the type of the style in this country, 

Before leaving this mosque it may be as well to remark that 
nowhere in any of those styles does the pointed arch appear, or only 
so timidly as to be quite the exception, not the rule. At an age when 
its employment was universal in the East, it is singular to observe 
how completely the Saracenic architects followed the traditions of the 
country in which they found themselves. At Cordoba they never 
throw off the influence of the Homan arch, though farther north tho 
pointed arch is by no means uncommon. 

Contemporary with the rebuilding of the sanctuary of the mosque 
was the erection of the great palace in the city of Zahra near Cordelia, 
which, if we may trust the accounts that have been 1 win (led down to 
us, was by far the most wonderful work of the Moors in Spain. This 
indeed might be expected, for, as lias been before remarked, the palaces 
were tho principal buildings of this people, and this being of the very 
best age might naturally bo expected to excel any other edifice of 
theirs. 

Not one stone now remains to mark even the spot where it stood. 
Its destruction commenced shortly after its completion in the troubles 
of the 11th century, even before the city fell into the hands of the 
Christians, and we depend therefore wholly on the Arabian historians 
from whom Condo and Murphy compiled their accounts ; but as they, 
with Maccary, describe the mosque in the same page with the palace, 
and do not exaggerate nor say one word too much in praise of 
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tho former, we cannot refuse credence to their description of tin* 
latter. 

According to these authors the enclosing wall of tho palace was 
4000 ft. in longth E. and W., and 2200 ft. N. and S. The greater part 
of this space was occupied by gardens, but these, with their marble 
fountains, kiosks, and ornaments of various kinds, must lmvo surpassed 
in beauty, and perhaps even in cost, the more strictly architectural 
part of the building. 41100 columns of the most precious marbles sup 
posted the roofs of the halls ; 1013 of these wore brought from Africa, 
19 from Home, 140 were presented by the Emperor of < ’onstantinople 
to Abd el ltaliman, the princely founder of this sumptuous edifice. 
All the halls were paved with marbles in a thousand varied patterns. 
The walls too were of the same precious material, and ornamented 
with friezes of the most brilliant colours. The roofs, constructed of 
cedar, were ornamented with gilding on an azure ground, with damasked 
work and interlacing designs. All, in short, that- tho unbounded 
wealth of tho caliphs at that poriod could command was lavished on 
this favourite retreat, and all that, tho art. of Constantinople and Bagdad 
could contribute to aid tho taste and power of execution of the Spanish 
Arabs was enlisted to make it the most perfect work of its age. Did 
this palace of Zuhra now remain to us, we could afford to despise the 
Alhambra and all tho works of that declining age of Moorish art. 

Among other buildings contained within the great enclosure of the 
palace was a mosque. This had five aisles, the central one wider than 
tho others. The total length from the Kiblali, or niche facing Mecca, 
to the opposite wall was 97 cuhits (14(5 ft.), the breadth from E. to W. 
49 cubits (74 ft.). It was finished in the year 941, and seems to have 
been ono of tho last works in the palace, having been commenced in 
9 IK). From this description it is clear that it was virtually a five-aisled 
church, and as no mention is made of the court we may fancy that, 
like the seven-aisled Aksah at Jerusalem, it never had that accom- 
paniment, but. was in reality only a basilica extended laterally, but on 
a small scale. 

We may perhaps form some idea of what its original appearance 
was from the examination of what is now the church of Sta. Maria 
la lllanca at Toledo (woodcut, No. 359). Although this example is 
probably at least a century more modern, and, instead of marble 
columns and regal richness of decoration, is only of brick and stucco, 
still it is a five-aisled building, apparently twice the length of its 
breadth, and with a central aisle higher than the others. Altogether 
it is a favourable specimen of the Moorish style in Spain before it 
became degraded. Light was probably originally admitted by the 
clerestory, now blocked up ; but it is not easy to bo quite certain of 
this without a more careful examination than the building has yet 
been subjected to. Tradition says that it. was originally a synagogue 
of the Jews. This is neither improbable nor of much importance, 
for the dews were a numerous and powerful race during the Moorish 
domination, living in amity and peace with the Mahometans, and 
exercising tho same arts in very nearly tho same forms. 
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Another very interesting specimen of a Moorish mosque in Spain 
is that at Toledo, now known as the church of Christo do la Lux. It 
is a small square building with 4 stout short pillars on the floor, 
dividing it into 0 equal compartments, the central one of which is 
carried up higher than the others, and terminated by a sort, of dome, 
if dome it can be called, for the Spanish architects, working almost 
wholly from Homan models, never adopted the Hyzuiitine dome to 
any extent, except perhaps as the roofs of baths. In their mosques 
and palaces it is only used as an ornamental detail, and never con- 
structed cither of stone or brick-work, but merely a carpentry framing 
covered with stucco or mastic. The Spanish style shows in this a most 
essential difference from the Eastern forms, where the domes art? so 
splendid and durably constructed, and where they constitute the actual 
roofs of the buildings. 

Indeed vaulting does not seem under any c iron instances to have 
been an art to which the Spanish Aral>s ever paid any attention. 
Almost all their roofs are of wood carved and painted, or of stucco, 
not. used to imitate stone, but as a legitimate mode of ceiling, which 
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it certainly is, and for fanciful and gorgeous decorations perhaps pre- 
ferable to more durable, but 
less manageable materials. 

The art resulting from 
such materials is, it is true, 
more ephemeral, and must 
take a lower grade than that 
built up of materials that 
should last for ever; but 
such was not the aim of the 
gay and brilliant Moors, ami 
we must judge them by their 
own standard, and by their 
success in attaining the ob- 
ject they aimed at. 

fn San Christo the walls 
are sufficiently solid and 
plain, and on the whole the 
forms and decorations are 
judiciously and skilfully ap- 
plied to attain the requisite 
height without raising the 
columns or giving any ap- 
pearance of forced contriv- 
ances for that purpose, in 
this respect it shows a con- 
siderable advance on the 
design of the older part of tho great mosque at Cordoba, being probably 
at least a century more modern ; but it docs not show that complete- 
ness which tho art attained in tho 10th century, when the sanctuary 
at Cordoba was built. 

These four buildings mark four very distinct stages in the history of 
tho art — the early mosquo at Cordelia being tho first, the San Christo 
de la Luz the second ; the third and most perfect is well represented 
by all tho building at the southern end of the mosque at Cordoba ; tho 
fourth by Sta. Marin la Blanca, whero all traco of Roman and Byzan- 
tine art has wholly disappeared : a fifth stage is represented by another 
synagogue at Toledo called El Transitu. This last is so essentially 
merely a gorgeously ornamented room that it hardly deserves to tie 
classed among monumental buildings, besides which this stage is so 
well illustrated in the palaces of Seville and Granada that it is not 
necessary to dwell on minor examples. Had the great mosques of 
Seville, Toledo, or Granada been spared to us, it would perhaps have 
been easier and better to restrict our illustrations to sacred edifices 
alono ; but they — at least certainly the two first named — have wholly 
disappeared to make way for tho splendid cathedrals which stand whore 
they once stood, and which have obliterated nearly every trace of their 
previous existence. In the northern cities the national pride and stern 
bigotry of the Spaniards have long ago effaced all traces of this religion. 
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Giralda, Seville. 

None of tho mosques we have been describing possess minarets, 
nor is there anytliing in Spain to replace the aspiring forms of the 
East, except tho Giralda at Sovillc. This 
is a more massive tower thap is, 1 believe, 
to bo found anywhero else as tho work 
of a Moslem architect. At the basq it is a 
square of about 45 ft., and rises without dimi- 
nution to tho height of 185 ft. from tho 
ground; to this a belfry was added in 1508 
by Ferdinand Kiaz, adding 90 ft. to its height; 
and unfortunately wo have nothing to enable 
us to restore with certainty the Saracenic 
termination which must have been displaced 
to make room for this. Tn tho annexed wood- 
cut (No. 55(51) it is represented as restored by 
Girault do Prangoy, and from a comparison 
of it with the towers of Fez and Morocco, 
erected by the same king, it is more than 
probable it was thus terminated originally. 

It is difficult nevertheless to reconcile oneself 
to the idea that the upper part was not some- 
thing more beautiful and more in accordance 
with its base. In the East the Mahometan 
architects certainly would have done some- 
thing better; but hore, from tho want of 
familiarity with tower-architecture, and from 
their not possessing any circular or domical 
forms for the termination of towers or sky- 
lines, this inartistic form may probably have 
boon adopted. The lower part is certainly 
much more beautiful; the walls are re- 
lieved with panels to just such an extent 

as is required for ornament without interfering with the construction 
or apparent solidity of the tower, and the windows are graceful 
and appropriate, and in such number as seems required. In this 
respect it contrasts pleasingly with the contemporary Campanile at 
Venice, which, though very nearly of the same dimensions, is lean 
and bald compared with this tower at Seville. So indeed are most 
of tho Italian towers of the same age. All these towers seem to have 
been erected for very analogous purposes, for the Giralda can never 
have been meant as the minaret of a mosque, to be used for the call to 
prayer ; nor can we admit the destination sometimes ascribed to it by 
those who surmise that it may have been merely meant for an 
observatory. Most probably it was a pillar of victory, or a tower 
symbolical of dominion and power, like so many others wo have had 
occasion to allude to in the previous pages of this work. Indeed the 
tradition is that it was built by the King Yousouf to celebrate his 
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famous victory of Aiarcos, gained in the year 1195, in which year tin* 
Building of the tower was commenced. As such it is su])crior to most 
of those erected in Europe in the middle ages, but far inferior, except 
in size, to the Kootub Minar, and many others still found in various 
parts of Asia. 

Alcazar at Skvillk. 

The Alcazar at Seville was ap older palace, and perhaps also at 
one time a more magnificent one, than the Alhambra itself. lienee it 
would be a most interesting example of the Mahometan style, were it 
not that it has been much dilapidated in subsequent ages, and its cha- 
racter destroyed by alterations and so-called improvements after it fell 
into the hands of the Christians. It is more than probable that the 
best parts of it belong to the same age as the Giralda — tho end of the 
12th and beginning of the 18th century- -and that it continued to 
receive additions till the city was taken by the Christians, A.n. 1248. 
A careful examination of the building by some one intimate with all 
the peculiarities of the stylo might distinguish the ancient parts from 
the Christian additions, especially those perpetrated by Jhm Fodro the 
Cruel (18513 to 1864), who in an inscription on the walls claims the 
merit, of having rebuilt it. Thus tho history of this palace is not of 
much importance, as it is not so much older than the Alhambra as to 
mark another style, nor so complete as to enable us to judge of the 
effect, of the art as perfectly as we can in that celebrated palace. 

Alhamrka. 

It whs after his expulsion from Seville (1248) that Mahomed ben 
Alhamar commenced the present citadel of the Alhambra, at which 
both he and his successors worked continually till the end of the 18th 
century. It does not. appear that any of the more important buildings 
now found there were erected by these monarch*. From tho acces- 
sion of About \ Valid (1809) to the death of Yousouf (1854) tho works 
of the present, palace seem to have been carried on uninterruptedly, 
ami it is to this half-century that we must, refer all the essential parts 
of the palace wo now find in the citadel. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan it consists principally of 
two oblong courts; the richest and most beautiful, that of the Lions 
( \ a), running east and west, was built bv Ahou abd Allah (1825 to 
1888). The other, the court of the Alberca (n b), at right angles to 
this, is plainer and prohihly earlier. Restorers generally add a third 
court, corresponding with that, of the Lions, which they say was 
removed to allow of tlio erection of the palace of Charles V. (x x), which 
now protrudes its formal mass most unpleusingly among the light and 
airy constructions of the Moors. My own impression is that, if any- 
thing did exist here, it. was tho mosque, which we miss, although we 
knoAv that it. existed, and tradition points to this side as its locality, 
though it certainly was not tho apartment at. that angle which now 
goes by that name. It must, like all Spanish mosques, have faced tho 
south, and was most probably destroyed by the first Christian con- 
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((iiorurH of Granada. Indeed it is by no means certain that the Christian 
palace above mentioned, which stands strangely asymmetrically with 



tlio other buildings, does not follow the lines of the old mosque. This 
could be in great measure determined if wo could rely upon the 1 wir- 
ings of the different courts and buildings as given in the coiiijKisseH 
attached to any of the plans hitherto published. 

The principal ontranco to the Alhambra seems always to have been 
at the southern end of the court of the All>eroa. This part does seem 
to have been altered or pulled down to make way for the palace of 
Charles V. The court was originally called, apparently from the 
pool of water which always occupied its centre, El Birkct. It is 
138 ft. long by 74 wide, the longer sides l>eing singularly, and in 
such a place ungracefully, plain. The end to the south terminates 
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in a double arcade of very beautiful design ; and to the north with 
a similar one, but only one story in height, crowned by the tower 
enclosing the great Hull -of the ambassadors (e), which is the great 
objoct to which this court extends. This is a liall 85 ft. square, and 
about 60 in height, roofed by a polygonal dome of great beauty of 
design, and covered, like the walls, with arabesque patterns of the 
greatest beauty. One of its most charming peculiarities, however, is 
tlio deoply-rccesscd windows, looking down on the city, and beyond 
that commanding a view of the delicious Vega and the mountains that 
bound it. It is one of the most beautiful scenes in the world, of 
which the architect availed himself with the eye of a true artist, who 
knew how to combine naturo with art to make a perfect whole. 

The other court, called that of the Lions (a a), from the beautiful 
fountain supported by 12 conventional-looking animals so called, is 
smaller (115 ft. by 66 from wall to wall), but far more beautiful and 
elaborate than the other ; indeed, with the apartments that surround 
it, this is the gem of Arabian art in Spain — its most beautiful and 
most porfect example. It has, however, two defects which take it 
entirely out of the range of monumental art : the lirst is its size, which 
is barely that of a modem parish church, and smaller than many ball- 
rooms; the second is its materials, which is only wood covered with 
stucco. In this respect the Alhambra forms a perfect contrast to such 
a building as tho Hall at Karmic, or any of the greater monumental 
edifices of the ancient world, and, judged by the same standard, would 
bo found lamentably deficient. But in fact there is no comparison 
applicable between objects so totally different. Each is a true repre- 
sentative of the feeling and character of the people by which it was 
raised. Tho Saracenic plaster hall would be totally out of place and 
contemptiblo beside the great temple-palace of Thebes. No less would 
tho granite works of Egypt he considered monuments of ill-directed 
labour if placed in tho palaces of the gay and luxurious Arab fatalist, 
to whom the present was everything, and with whom tho enjoyment 
of tho passing hour was all in all. 

Tho shafts of the pillars that surround the Court of Lions are far 
from being graceful in themselves, being more like the cast-iron sup- 
ports of onr shops than anything else. Their capitals, however, are 
very gracefully moulded, and of a form admirably adapted for the 
support of the superstructure they were destined to bear, and the 
pillars themselves are so gracefully grouped, alternately single and 
coupled, and their alignment is so completely broken by the project- 
ing portico at each end, that they cease to be prominent objects in 
themselves, and become mere accessory details. Tho arcades which 
they support are moulded in stucco with a richness and beauty of 
ornament that is unrivalled. There is in this no offence to good 
taste ; indeed work exocutcd in plaster ought to be riclily decorated, 
otherwise it is an unsuccessful attempt to imitate the simplicity and 
power that belongs to more durable and more solid materials. It 
should therefore always be covered with ornaments, and never was so 
elaborated with more taste and consistence than is found here. 
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At the upper end of this court is an oblong hall, called that of 
Judgment (n), and on either sido two smaller rooms, that of the 
Abencerrages (k) on the south, and that called “ of the Two Sisters ” 
(f) opposite, the latter being the most varied and elegant apartment 
»f the whole palace. The walls of all these are ornamented with 
geometric and flowing patterns, of very great beauty and richness, and 
applied with unexceptionable taste for such a decoration; but it is on 
the roofs and larger arcades that the iatal facility of plaster becomes 
more apparent. Instead of the simple curves of the dome, the roofs 
are made up of honeycombed or stalactite patterns, which look more 
like natural rock-work than the forms of an art, which should be always 
more or less formal and comprehensible at a glance, at least in their 
greater lines and divisions. There is perhaps no instance where a 
Saracenic architect lias so nearly approached the limits of good taste 
as here, and it requires all tlio countervailing elements of situation 
and comparison with other objects to redeem it from the charge of 
having exceeded them. 

Behind the Hall of the Two Sisters, and on a lower level, are 
situated the baths (a) of the palace- beautiful in some respects, and 
appropriately adorned, but scarcely worthy, I cannot help thinking, 
of such a palace as this. 

Besides the edifices mentioned above, there is scarcely a town in 
Spain that once was occupied by the Moors that does not jJtill retain 
some traces of the art of this people. These traces, however, are 
generally found in the remains of baths, which from their nature were 
more solidly built than tlieir other edifices, and generally were vaulted 
with bricks — frequently with octagonal domes supported on 12 pillars, 
as those in tho Hast. These in consequence have survived, while 
their frailer palaces have yielded to the influence of time, and their 
mosques have disappeared before the ruthless bigotry of tlieir successors. 
Mono of these seem to be of sufficient importance to require notic e. 

We miss entirely in Spain the tombs which in the last* chapter 
formed so important a feature. This total absence of monuments of 
this class is a certain indication that there was no mixture of Tartar 
blood in tho veins of the Moors who conquered and held Spain. This 
same peculiarity imparts to the whole style of Saracenic art in Spain 
its distinctive cliaracter. But for this the stylo would have been more 
solid and monumental. Domes would have been more in favour, and, 
in short, the Spanish Moors would have left behind them remains 
more nearly corresponding to those of the other Mahometan countries 
which have already been noticed. 1 


1 Nothing need be said here of La Cuba 
and La Ziza, and other buildings in Sicily, 
which, though usually ascribed to the Moors, 
have now been ascertained to have l>een built 
by the Normans after tlieir conquest of the 
island in the 1 1th century. They are Moorish 
in style, it is true, and were probably erected 
by Moorish artists, but so were many churches 
and chapels in Spain which we shall hove occa- 


sion to mention in a future part of the work ; 
and 1 am not aware of any building now ex- 
tant there which can he safely ascribed to the 
time when the island was held by the Mos- 
lems, and which was then erected by them for 
their own purposes. Till such is ascertained 
Sicily of course does not come within the 
part of our subject which we are now con- 
sidering. 
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At tho very time when the Moors were being expelled from Spain, 
and the arts which they had introduced into Europe, and the sciences 
which they had cultivated, were perishing under the intolerant bigotry 
of those who dispossessed them of their fair realm, a new and nobler 
province was by tho conquest of Constantinople being added to those 
already occupied by tho followers of Mahomet. Tims what was lost in 
tho West was more than compensated by the gain in tho East ; and at an 
earlier age, or l>y another people, the gain to tho cause of tho Mahometans 
might have been incalculably great. It was, however, at a time when 
Christian Europe was awakening from the long slumber of the dark 
ages, and was sufficiently organised to resist the encroachment of a 
foreign hiVadev, It is more to the purpose of our present subject to 
observe that at that period tho art of Christian Europo was past its 
zenith. Its decay had been very rapid, and was felt even in the remote 
corner of Europe which the Turks had seized. Hence the materials 
which they had to work upon in producing their new style wore of a 
very debased description. Even without this, it is by no means clear 
that the Turks would ever have done much good in tho way of art. 
Of all the people who embraced the faith of Islam, they certainly 
were, ami are, the most stolid and least relined, and tho least capable 
consequently of elaborating such an art as we find in all other countries 
subject to this faith. 

Had Constantinople fallen at an earlier ago into tho hands of tho 
Arabs or Persians, the models of architecture and the treasures of art 
it contained would have been turned to for better account than they 
have been; but even as it is, the Turks have erected mosques and 
buildings well worthy of far more attention than they have hitherto 
received. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected with their 
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stylo in, that we find hero exactly the samo phenomena in the 10th 
century that wo remarked in the 7th .and 8th. At belli those eras the 
Mahometans adopted and suited to their purposes the styles of the 
countries in which they located themselves. This was not by any 
means a necessity imposed upon the Turks by the absence of any Sara- 
cenic style which they might have imitated, in that very part of the 
world such a style, complete in all its parts, and having acquired a 
perfect individuality of expression, had existed for six or seven cen- 
turies, and the very. Turks themselves had for at least two centuries 
in Asia Minor heen building mosques with light piers and pointed 
arches supporting airy domes with coloured walls and gilded roofs. 
All this they forgot and abandoned the moment they established them- 
selves in Europe. If a pointed arch is there found, it is an accident ; 
colour is rarely used, externally at least; the plan and form of their 
mosques are entirely now to them ; and a new style springN up, differing 
in almost every important characteristic from anything ever practised 
by a Mahometan people before. They do not even seem to have 
employed the Greek architects of that day. Had they done so, their 
mosques would have had the tall cupolas and light arcades of the 
Theotocos and more modem Greek •chu relies ; but it was not. this that 
they copied ; they went direct to Shu Sophia, the greatest and most 
important model of the style, though one which the Greeks themselves 
had long ceased to imitate, and all their subsequent buildings are 
copies, more or less exact, of the great creation of Justinian. 

Having no drawings on which dependence can be placed, it is diffi- 
cult to say wliat the mosque of Mahomet IJ. is, though, as the, earliest, 
it is the most interesting of its clasN. That of Soliman, 1 n50 • 1 ,m 5, is 
avowedly a copy of Sta. Sophia, not only in [dan and form, but even in 
size, though it surpasses the original both in details and construction. 
When Aehmet built his great mosque in 10 in, the style had acquired a 
slight degree of independence. The idea of St. Sophia was still there ; 
but modified both in form and detail, so that It was becoming a consistent 
example of an independent stylo. After another century of progress 
wo should have lost the type of the old JiiNtinian church, as completely 
in the mosques of Constantinople as in the Taje at Agra, and perhaps 
for as noble a style; but unfortunately the Levant, and especially this 
great capital, always swains with Frankish renegades, especially 
Italians, many of whom, from the superior constructive skill of 
Western Europe, have been employed as engineers and master builders, 
and in this capacity have not failed to introduce their favourite Re- 
naissance. Roman pillars reappeared shortly after the time of Aehmet, 
with Italian pilasters, and balusters, and consoles; so that before 
Osman built his mosque, about a century later, the style had received 
its death-blow. 

It is very much to be regretted that wo have neither any verbal 
account of the mosques of Constantinople, nor any illustrations which 
can be .depended upon. The best are those published by Grclot, as 
long ago as 1680 ; but like all works of that class in I hat age, they are 
very imperfect : since then we have had nothing but flippant remarks 
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or picturesque sketches, far more likely to mislead than to instruct ; 
and, indeed, it still remains for some traveller to visit Constantinople, 
with sufficient taste to discriminate what is good from what is bad, 
with sufficient, knowledge of architecture to describe intelligibly wlmt 
he sees, and, above all, with sufficient love of truth to induce him to 
ascertain measurements and facts, and record them honestly. 

The earliest of tho Turkish mosques is that of Mahomet II., or of 
the Conqueror, as it is called Its dimensions seem small, 

probably about 100 ft. by 150; and I am not aware that, it is distin- 
guished by any architectural peculiarity, though as the iirst it. would 
form an interesting commencement to the series, if it were known and 
could he estimated. 

Tho next in the series is that of Soli man the Magnificent ( 1 550- 



Mosque of Soli man From Orelot’s 

Constantinoplr*. No scale. 


55), which is probably the iinest in 
many respects of those built by the 
Turks in Constantinople. As will be 
s< ?en from the annexed plan (copied 
from (? relot-) it is nearly a square- 
227 ft. by 2.‘U, it is said — and, except 
in the absence of the apse and smaller 
width of tho side aisles, it is nearly 
an exact copy of Sta. Sophia, in so far 
at least as its general ordinance is 
concerned. 

The great dome, which seems to 
he about, lot) ft. in diameter, is sup- 
ported by four great piers of masoury, 
supporting four arches. The comers 
of the square made by theso arches 
arc filled up with jienden fives, on which 
the dome itself is placed. Against 
two of these arches are placed two 
semi-domes, of the same diamoter as 
the groat one — which, with tho thick- 
ness of the pier arches, make up the 
whole internal length of the mosque. 
Between the other two arehos of tho 
great dome are placed great granite 
pillars of one block each, said to be 
00 ft. in height, joined by arches, on 
which rests a wall-space filling lip Hie 
side arches of the dome ; and in those 
walls are placed the principal win- 
dows that light the centre of the 
building. There does not seem to be 
any second gallery, and altogether 
tho arrangement seemB to be a con- 


siderable improvement on that of Sta. Sophia. 

In front of the mosque is a square court with a fountain in tho 
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rontro, of the same width as the mosque, though less in breadth. This 
was an invariable accompaniment of all Christian basilicas of the ago 
of Justinian, to which, in the buildings now under consideration, the 
Turks practically returned. In the earlier centuries of the Ilejra, as 
we have seen above, the court became the mosque itself, the basilica 
part having been gradually diminished till it became evanescent. Here, 
however, it reappears in its proper character and place, as of old, 
with merely the adjunct of a minaret at each angle. In this instance 
the two minarets at the outer angles are smaller than those attached 
to the mosque, which is a ple;ising though not common mode of nuI Mo- 
dulation. 

In the garden behind the mosque, too, we again come on the well- 
known feature of the octagonal tombs of the founders and their families, 
which we missed in Spain, but which occur here again now that we 
have got among a nice belonging to the great Tartar family of man- 
kind. 

The next is the mosque of Aohmot, who ascended the throne in 

um. 
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It seems to be of alxuit the same dimensions as the mosque of Soliman, 
but differs considerably from it in arrangement; the central dome is 
smaller, not exceeding 80 ft. in diameter, but is surrounded by 4 
semi-domes, one on each side, so as practically to make up a great 
dgmical roof of not less tlian ICO ft. in diameter, and there are 4 
smaller domes on the corners, besides a broad and handsome gallery 
on each side, making it longer — as it should be — in the direction at 
right angles to Mecca. 

This mode of arranging the subordinate domes with the central one 
is, I feel convinced, the must beautiful form of roofing yet invented by 
man, and the most capable of being elaborated into forms of beauty 
and grace. It would have required, however, at least another cen- 
tury’s perseverance in tlus track before the Turks, or any other 
people, could successfully elaborate a construction so novel in many 
respects. Here it has certainly not been perfectly successful; the 
great piers that support, the dome are not only inelegant, but inap- 
propriate, as they do not bring down the lines of the roof to the 

2 H 2 
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ground, and the domes themselves are not so graceful as they might 
be. But the greatest defect is, probably, the one most difficult to 
remedy, being the extremely scattered mode in which the light is 
admitted. All these mosques have 24 windows at the springing of 
the great dome, and 12 in each of the semi-domes, besides numerous 
small windows in the walls and subordinate domes, making altogether 
a number of small openings, very destructive of repose in the archi- 
tectural effect. 

The court here is similar to that of the last described mosque ; hut 
this one alono, of all those of the Turkish empire (except Mecca), pos- 
sesses six minarets, four at the angles of the court, and two at th 
angles of tho building behind. These too seem to be more tha». 
usually graceful in design, and add very much to tho beauty of the 
whole. So far as wo can judge, all the details of the mosque a 
better designed and more consistent in themselves than any of thus.; 
which cither came before or were built after its erection. Indeed, it 
may be fairly said to bo the best and most complete specimen of a 
style found nowhere else, and in no other ago than that of its illus- 
trious founder. 

Scarcely less important than these, though even less known, are the* 
great mosque of Bajazet (1481-1512), and that built by Soliman the 
Magnificent, in 1544, in memory of his son Mustapha, whoso name it 
hears, and for whom it serves {is a sepulchre. The mosque of 
Selim 11. is also well worthy of attention (1566-1574), though inferior 
to that of Validtf, tho mother of Mahomet IV., to whose pious enthu- 
siasm Constantinople is indebted for one of the most splendid religious 
foundations it possesses, of which her mosque forms a part. The 
mosque of Osman, 1755, has been already alluded to as showing the 
transformation which the Turkish style underwent from the intro- 
duction of Frankish forms ; and from this time, though many magni- 
ficent buildings have been erected, they show more or less the 
prevalence of that taste which has destroyed all originality and archi- 
tectural beauty throughout Europe. 

Besides these imperial mosques of tho capital, almost every im- 
portant city of the empire possesses one or more worthy of study in 
proportion to their age, and many of them really beautiful and graceful 
edifices. But with scarcely an exception, these are utterly unknown, 
or at least no sufficient materials have been published to enable us 
either to classify or describe them with accuracy. 

The same remarks apply to noarly all the civil buildings of the 
Turkish empire, with tho exception perhaps of the fountains. That of 
tho Seraglio has often been drawn, and generally their light and spark- 
ling architecture seems to have attracted rnoTe attention than the more 
monumental, but less ornate style of tho mosques. In their fountains 
tho Turks seem to have given rein to that playful fancy which charac- 
terises tho architecture of Cairo or Granada, but which, from somo 
motive not usual in the East, thoy seem to have restrained in their reli- 
gious edifices. 

In the interior of their dwellings they seem also to have revelled 
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in oxubcranco of ornament, but in a lighter and even more ephemeral 
style than is found el ho who re in Saracenic art, and therefore coining 
more under the head of decorative than of monumental art. Like their 
picturesque dresses and arms, this is fast disappearing before the dingy 
uniformity of Western utilitarian practices ; and one must travel far 
indeed to escapo tho influence of Paris or of Birmingham. Still there 
no doubt remain, in almost every province of the empire, specimens a 
century or two old, which would display all that tat* to and beauty wo 
so admire in other countries of the East and South. They have hitherto 
been overlooked, and perhaps, after all, do not deserve so much atten- 
m as the earlier Christian relics of the same localities. 

Conclusion. 

We have now run rapidly, and it must bo confessed somewhat 
imperfectly, through all the varying forms which Mahometan art 
assumed during the 1000 years in which it flourished. We have seen 
it spreading itself in a belt across the Old World, from the shores of the 
Atlantic to those of tho Bay of Bengal. We have seen it gathering 
inspiration and culling beauties from all those styles which preceded 
it in tho countries where the Moslems settled, first employing native 
artists and adopting native forms, but gradually working up those 
forms into something new, something more beautiful and 4uuro con- 
sistent with their wants and purposes, rejecting whatever was incon- 
gruous, and extracting the beauties they required, 'rims it was that 
the architecture of the Mahometans was at first Roman, Byzantine, 
Persian, or Indian, according to the country where it is found; but in 
all these countries we find it elaborated into a perfectly complete and 
original style, in tho later examples of which it is only possible to 
detect the first elements by tracing it hack through its preceding 
stages to the fountain head. 

The people who effected all this can in no instance be called a 
great people ; nor do their works ever reach true grandeur, nor even 
affect sublimity. Beauty was their aim ; and gifte d, as nearly all the 
nations of the Moslem world were, with an exquisite sensibility and 
the keenest perception of the beautiful, they attained to this by means 
of a degree of taste and refinement which seem innate in them. The 
grace and elegance of their architecture has never been surpassed. 
In the higher qualities of art, this style is certainly inferior to the 
Egyptian, Grecian, or Gothic style; hut it surpasses them all in 
endless fertility of invention, as well as in the variety of ornament 
and detail which lend such a charm to every work they ever pro- 
duced. 

In this, and in many other respects, the style is worthy of far more 
attention than it has hitherto received ; hut more perhaps from what 
it is capable of suggesting, than from what it has actually accom- 
plished. It never has been in the hands of a great ]>eoplc who could 
impart greatness to everything they did. The Mahometan nations 
were led by their exuberance of fancy, and impatience of all restraint, 
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to try every forni, to attempt to fix every floating idea, and to take 
advantage of every suggestion either of nature or of art. Hence that 
boundloss multiplicity of detail which Saracenic architecture presents, 
and tho innumerable hints it affords for thoso who know that art is 
not confined to one or two forms, and is not to be confined by figures 
or by rules, but is everywhere and iir everything for thoso who seek 
it honostly and for its own sake. 







